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PREFACE. 



Tbb best Preface to a book Uke this is its Index. Ag^anoe at that 
part of this rolame will shoir that, small as it is in sLse, and low as 
is its price, it contains a vast amount and Tsrlety of matter vhidi 
most be of great nse and interest to every bodj. 

The most ysloable portion of the matter relatiye to the weather 
has been prepared by Mr. E. Hkbiax, of Brooklyn Heights. The 
&me of Mr. Meriam*s ability and aocontoy in meteorological matters 
has extended fur and wide. The fact that it is by him will be a 
BofBcient guaranty of its accuracy. 

It is the intention to oontinae the ** New York Almanac and 
Weather Book" from year to year, a new Tolnme being published 
eadi December for the ]rear ensuing. 

At once an Almanac and a Diary ; a complete reoord of the Tem- 
perature of erery day of the year; a complete manual of the 
Weather, with a world of uBeful Information beside— convenient for 
the pocket, and drawing so tiifling a sum therefirom, who will not 
have a copy? 
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The OOLD TEBM which coznmcnced at mj place of observation on 
fhe morniBg of 26th of last month, ran through the remainder of that 
month and continaed through all of this month. There have been 
fkVQX>^''^'''^X''^o^'^-> vi^* • o^ the 3d, between 9 A. M. and T P. M., 
nine hours, 34° to 36" ; on the 13th, between 3 A. M. and 4 P. M., 
twelve hours, 33' to 33° ; on the 18th, between 10 A. M. and 5 P. M., 
f&x hours, 34° ; on the 19th, between the hours of 11 A. M. and 4 
P. H., four hours, 34° to 38° ; and on the 29th, between 12 M. and 3 
P. M., two hours, 34° to 36°. The firsi perturhaiion was caused by 
a severe shock of earthquake in California, on the 2d, and the sec- 
ond bj an earthquake at Santa Martha, on the IStli. The earth- 
guakes connected with the perturbations of the 18th, 19th, and 29tb, 
are not vet been heard from. Rain fell from 10 P. M. of 2d to 2 
r. H. of 3d, temperature fSrom 28" to 85* ; again on the 18th, from 4 
A. K. to 8. P. M. : and again on the SOfch, from 12 M. to 4 P. M. 
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See note on page 63. 



The COLD TEBM ttMcIi commoncDd on the 26th of December, be- 
tween 6 and 7 A. M., and continued through the remainder of tluit 
month and of January to the 20th day of this month (February), 
terminated at 12 M. of the last-named day, having had a duration 
of 1,350 hours, or three and three fourth circles of 360 hours each. 
In this month, before the 20th, there were three perturbations, viz. : 
on the 8th at 2 P. M., of one hour, 83° ; on the llth and 12th, twen- 
ty-six hours, 33" to 40° ; 16th and ITth, fourteen or more liours, 34° 
to 38°. On the 12th, an earthquake was felt at St. Jaf^o do Cuba ; 
and on the 17th, the shock of an earthquake was experienced off ths 
Island of Mantuasso. No earthquake has been heard from on the 
8th, but there was a water-sponton the 7th, and was near destroying 
a vessel on a voyage to New Orleans. Rain oa the 7th, while tlu' 
temperature was from 3° to 1° bolow the freezing-point, a»d on the 
16th at P. M. 
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»n page 53. 



A Cold Tesm commenced on the 8th, between the hours of 6 and 
6 A. M., and ended on the 13th, between 12 M. and 1 P. M., dura- 
tion 114 hours, overrunning five sections of the circle about 90 min- 
utes, in parts of two hours, in the beginning and ending of the cir- 
cle. The circle can not be measured mearcr than this by records 
nouMie hourly, it being impossible to determine at what minute be- 
tween the hours the cold term commences or ends ; and besides thl^ 
the variations in clock-time may make a difference ; and there may 
be an influence on the thermometers by the opening of. a door, and 
two different observers of unequal stature may record a degree dif- 
ference in looking up or down at the line not ranging horizontally 
with the eyes of such observers. 
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See note on page 63. 



In the month of April the sun does not rise here before 6 A. M.; the 5 
A. M. records of observation were therefore, with the exception of 13th 
and 27th, all made before sunrise. The Hudson river became free 
from ice, and ^as open all the way from New York to Albany on the 
10th, having been closed for a period of 105 days. The St. Law- 
rence river, at Qaebec, opened before the Hudson. The tempera- 
ture of the 12th rose to TO", at which it remained for four consecu- 
tive hours. Thunder storms and tornadoes prevailed on that dav 
over a very extensive surface of the United States and the British 
Provinces. From 11th to 13th ^ that part of the month of April on 
which atmospheric distoibaQcea usually occur. 
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See note on page 68. 



The temperature on the 24th roBe to 91°, and for ten consecutive 
bonrs averaged 86'. At Boston, Mass., the temperature rose to 93% 
Terrific thunder storms prevailed at Highfleld House ObBervator3% 
England, in the provinces of New Brnnsvick and Canada ISast, and 
in the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York, attended in some of the places by torrents of rain, in others 
by hail, and in Florence, New York, snow fell to the depUi of two 
Inches, and snow also in the province of Canada West. Thelowest 
temperature in this month was on the 31st, at 4 and 5 A. M., »» . 
tn May the sun rises here at 5 A. M., on the 6th, and on the 31st 21 
tninutes before that hour. Between the 6th and 26th i^<5"Sive, with 
B^e^cception of the 11th, 14th, 19th, and 24th, the ^^^^^^""^^ 
i^lwKrvations were made a few minutes after sunrise, owing to al>- 
uaace from home or sickness at home. 
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See note on p«ffe 68. 

JvmE." A Hkatkd Tbrsi commenced here on the 20th and ended 
onthe22d; duration three days; greatest intensity 98°. Thunder 
stonnB within the field of our research on all of the three days com- 
posing this heated term. A second heated term commenced here on 
the 26th, which continued through the remainder of the month 
and to end, including the 8th of July ; duration twelr : days, or 
four times that of the first term. Greatest intensity 98°. On the 
fi9tb, at 2 and 3 P. M., when the temperature was 98% a terrific tor- 
nado was sweeping every thing hefore it at Woodstock and other 
places in Canada West, and the next morning at 9 o*dock, when the 
temperatare here was 96°, the tornado was spreading destruction in 
its paUi in Franklin and Clinton counties, New York. 
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JuLT.— The Second Heated TEnM of the Bumraer, which com- 
menced on the 26th of last month, continued into this month to 
and including the Sfh, with a slight perturhation of 2 on the Tth. 
Thunder storms were actl/e on all the days of this terra withm the 
field of oup search except the 5th. On the 8th a splendid seroli.c 
was visible in the heavens for a long time, from the surface ofa largo 
district in the States of Tennessee and Mississippi. A third HEATKn 
Tjsem commenced here on the 11th, and continued through the resi- 
due of the month and untU and including the 4th day of August-its 
greatest intensity was 100^ On thirteen of the days t^e maximum 
temperature ranged from 90 to 100% On the ^^'^^^J ^^^^%^t 
heated term the yeUow fever commenced at Forty-mnth-street, 
Brooklyn, the west side of Long Island. 
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OcTOBEB. — On the 2d day of the month the temperature fell to 
4^' J but that was not low enough to cease the pestilence. On 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the month, a hot band passed St Pauls, Min< 
nesota, raising the temperature to 85° — on the lOth it reached Boston 
cuad Newburyport, Mass., and Portsmouth, N. H. ; at Boston, tem- 
perature 60% Newburyport, 82% Portsmouth, 81**. On the 12th a 
^p*eat earthquake extended from Naples to Egypt, destroying many 
lives and much property. On the 15th and also on the I6th of toe 
jnonth, the temperature fell to 34° on Brooklyn Heights, and lower 
on less elerated grounds. On the last named day the yellow fere* 
tift^"^ oa Laos Island, no new eases oooorriog after that date. 
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NoYBMBES. — ^The highest temperature in this month, was on the 
4ih, 68°. I was in Montreal, Lower Canada, on that day — the 
temperature at night fell suddenly, and was attended by a great 
wind, which did much damage over an extensive surface. On the 
liaidcs of the Au Sable river the temperature on the morning of the 
0th fell to within 17' of zero at Keeseville, New York. Meteors 
lat evening. Frost in Texas. On the 11th the lowest temperature 
1 Brooklyn Heights was 26° — the lowest in the month. On sixteen 
sveral days this month the temperature has been at and below the 
szing point 
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tal Eclipse will commence at sunrise in Australia, in longitude 141° 
1,8' east of Greenwich, and latitude 34° 10' south ; and will end at 
sunset in the Gulf of Mexico, in latitude 24° north, and longitude 
90* 41' west of Greenwich. This Eclipse, therefore, will be visible 
throughout the whole of California, and in most of the southern, 
western, and middle States. 

The second is an annular Eclipse of the Sun, which will com- 
mence on the 17th of September, at midnight in the United States. 
It will be visible in a large portion of Asia, a part of Africa, and in 
the whole of Australia. It will be invisible in the United States. 

MOKNING AND EVENIKG STARS. 

Until May 10th, Venus will be the Evening Star, then Morning 
: Star the balance of the year. Until June 7th, Mars will be the 
Evening Star, then Morning Star the remainder of the year. Until 
April 11th, Jupiter will be the Evening Star, then Morning Star un- 
til November 3d. Saturn will be the Evening Star until July 10th, 
then Morning Star the balance of the year. 

MEBCUBT. 

This planet will be visible in the west soon after sunset, on or 
about January 12th, May 5th, September Ist, and December 26th ; 
in the east it will be visible before sunrise, about February 28th, 
June 29th, and October 19th. 

BOSSE'S TELESCOPE. 

To obtain some idea of the immensity of the universe, let us look 
through Lord Kosse's telescope, and we discover a star in the infi- 
nite depth of space, whose light ia 3,500,000 years in traveling to 
oar earth, moving at the velocity of 12,000,000 of miles in one minute. 

THE MILKY-WAY. 

The number of telescopic stars in the milky-way is estimated at 
eighteen millions. In order, I will not say to realize the greatness 
of this number, but, at any rate, to compare it with something anal- 
ogous, I will call attention to the fia.ct, that there are not in the 
^ whole heavens more thap about eight thousand stars visible to the 
naked eye. Humuoldv. 

THE ASTEROIDS. 

M. Leverrier states, in a letter to the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, that he is firmly persuaded that a great number of small 
planets are situated between Mars and Jupiter, and that before 1860 
. nearly 100 will probably be discovered. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

It is said that one of the incidental results of the Japan expedl- 
• tion is the discovery that the Zodiacal Light is a belt extending en- 
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tirely round the cartli, after the manner of Saturn's riiigs. TIu 
matter has excited a good deal of interest among astronomers, eomo 
of the ablest of whom seem to consider the fact established by the 
observations taken. 

THE CALENSAH. 

CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 

Dominical Letter D Golden Number 16 

Lunar Cycle 15 Solar Cycle 18 

Epact 4 Roman Indiction 15 

JuUan Period 657i;Agc of the World 6860 

MOVABLE FEASTS AND FASTS FOR 185T. 

Jan. 1, Circumcision; 4, 2d S. aft. Christmas; 6, Epiphany; 11, 
1st S. afl. Epiphany; 18, 2d S. aft. Epiphany; 25, 3d S. aft. Epiph- 
any, and Conv. of St. Paul. Feb. 1, 4th 8. aft Epiphany ; 2, Purif. 
of Yir. Mary ; 8, Septuagesima S. ; 15, Sexagesima S. ; 22, Quin- 
quagesima S. ; 24, St Matthias; 25, Ash-Wednesday. MAScn 1, 
1st S. in Lent; 8, 2d S. in Lent; 15, 3d S. in Lent; 22, 4th S. in 
Lent ; 25, Annun. of Yir. Mary ; 29, 6th S. in Lent Apsil 6, S. 
before Easter; 10, Good-Friday; 11, Easter-even; 12, Easter Sun- 
day; 19, 1st S. aft Easter; 25, St Mark; 26, 2d S. aft Easter; 
Mat 1, Stft. Philip and James; 3, 3d S. aft Easter; 10, 4th S. aft 
Easter ; 17, 6th S. aft. Easter ; 21, Ascension-day ; 24, S. aft Ascen- 
sion ; 81, Whit-Sunday. June 7, Trinity Sunday ; 11, St Barnabas ; 
14, 1st 8. aft Trin. ; 21, 2d 8. aft Trin. ; 24, NaUv. of St John 
the Baptist; 28, 3d S. aft. Trin. ; 29, St Peter. July 5, 4th S. aft 
Trin. ; 12, 5th 8. aft Trin. ; 19, 6tU S. aft Trin. ; £5, St James ; 
26, 7th 8. aft. Trin. Aug. 2, 8th S» aft Trin. ; 9, 9th 8. after Tria ; 
X6, 10th 8. aft. Trin. ; 23, 11th 8. aft Trin. ; 24, St Bartholomew ; 
80, 12th S. aft Trin. Sept. 6, 13th 8. aft Trin. ; 13, 14th 8. aft 
Trin. ; 20, 15th 8. aft Trin. ; 21, St Matthew ; 27, l«th 8. aft Trin.; 
29, St Michael and All Angels. Oot. 4, 17th 8. aft. Trin. ; 11, 18th 
S. aft Trin. ; 18, 19th S. aft Trin., and St. Luke Evan. ; i'5, 20th & 
aft. Trin. ; 28, St Simon and Jude. Nov. 1, 2l6t 8. aft Trin., and 
AU Saints ; 8, 22d 8. aft Trin. ; 15, 23d 8. aft. Trin. ; 22, 24th 8. 
aft Trin. ; 29, 1st 8. in Advent; 30, St Andrew. Dec. 6, 2d 8. in 
Advent; 13, 3d 8. in Advent ; 20, 4th 8. in Advent ; 21, St Thomas ' 
25, Christmas; 26, St Stephen; 27, 1st S. aft Christmas, and S 
John Evan. ; 28, Innocents. 

COMPARISON WITH ANCIENT ERAS. 

The year 1857, according to the Mohammedan theory of time, is 
the 1273d since- the Hegira or flight of Mohammed. 

The Alphonsine tables make the year 1857 the 709l6t from the cre- 
ation ; the Greek church makes it 7866 ; and some of the other 
Eastern churches make it 7381. The Chinese adopt the Sexagenary 
cyde of 60 years, giving a name to each year ; and as 76 cycles have 
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now passed away (their era commencing in 2700 B. C), they deem 
themselves now i i the year 4557. 

The year 1857 is t!ie year 495S, according to the Hindoo era of th« 
Oaliguy. 

The Mexican era dates the year 1857 as 2947, only commencing 
1030 B. C. 

According to the Talmud, the year 1S57 ia the 7202d year since 
the creation ; to the Septuagint the 7729th ; to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch the65G7th; Dr. Hales, the chronologist, makes itthe7'26Sth; 
and the Catholic church, following the hest c;ithori i^s, designates 
it as the 53(30th year since the creation, and 1857th dace the birth 
of Chriat 

The year 18-57 is the 2C10th year from the foundation of Roma 
aciording to Varro. 

The year 1857 is-the latter part of the GLst, and the begianing of 
the 8 2d year of the Independence of the United States of Americn. 

The Jewish year 5018 commencss September 10, 1857. 

GA.LENDAB OF THE JlSWd, FOE THE YEA3 1857. 

Y««« -. NRiues of Months. 

5J17. Thebet, (begins) Dec 27, 1858. 

" lOtii. Fast for the bi -yo of Jerusa- 
lem Jan. 6, 135T. 

" Sebat, (begins) Jan. 26, " 

^' Adar, (bftgiiis) Feb. 24, " 

" 13th. Fast of Esther Mar. 9, "■ 

'^ 14tb. Purim Mar. 10, '* 

" 15ih. i?chu3can Purim Mar. 11, " 



.S 



ism, (begi :!8t. Mar. ?(J, 



*' -' 15th. Beginning of the Passover '..April i), " 

" '•'■ 16th. Second Feast, or moi-row of the 

Passover April 10, " 

" •' 21st. Seventh Feast April 15, ** 

*' " 22d. End of Passover April 10, " 

ly.ir, (begins) April r4, " 

" *' 18th. LagLaomcr May Vi, ** 

" Sivau, (begias) May 24, ** 

" Gth. Feast of Weeks of Pentecost May 29, ** 

" 7th. Second Feast May JJO, " 

*' ThanimuR, (begins'* June 22, ** 

*' " 18th. Fast for the taking of the 

Tempb July 9, " 

Ab, (begins) July 29, " 

•* *' 9tli. Fast for the burning of the T.mpl-. July SO, »^ 
" Ab-Elul, (begins). The last 3fonth of tlie 

JeioUhVear. Aug. 20, *•• 

:>6ia Tisri, (begins). Feast for the New Year, Sept. 19, ♦' 

'» " 2d. Second Feast for the New Year... Sept 20, " 

'* '' 3d. Feast of OedaUah 8ept 21, *' 
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6618. TisrI, 10th. Fast of the Reconciliation or 

Atonement Sept. 

. " " 15th. Feast of the Huts or Tabernacles Oct 

" '* 16th. Second Feast of the Huts Oct. 

« " 21 St. Feast of Palms or Branches Oct. 

• " " 22d. End of the Hut or Congregation 

Feast Oct. 

" " 23d. Rejoicing for the Discovery of the 

Law Oct. 

•* Marehesvan, (begins) Oct. 

" Chisleu, (begins) Nov. 

" " 26th. Consecration of the Temple .. . Dec. 

*' Thebet, (begins) Dec. 

" " 10th. Fast for the Siege of Jerusalem. Dec. 

The Jewish year generally contains 354 days, or 12 lunations of 
the moon ; but in a cycle of 19 years an intercalary month (Veader) 
is 7 times introduced for the purpose of rendering the average da- 
ration of the year nearly or quite correct 

THE 6BEG0BIAN TEAS, AND OLD AND NEW STYLE. 

In the year 1752 the new, or Gregorian style, which makes the 
year commence January 1st, was introduced. The civil or legal 
year in England formerly commenced on the 25th of March. As 
some nations before 1752 had adopted the new style, it was usual 
for English writers to designate both years, if the event occurred 
before the 25th of March. Thus we have Washington' s birth-day 
designated February 11th, 1781-2 ; which signifies that if the year 
commenced the 25th of March, it would be February 11, 1731. If 
the year commenced January 1st, it would be February 11, 1732, old 
style, or February 22d, 1732, new style. 

TIDE TABLE. 

To find out the time of high water at any of the following places, 
first ascertain the time of high water in New York, then add or sub- 
tract the following time : 

H.M.! H.M. 

Albany .add 6 34 Norfolk sub. 1 41 

Annapolis, Md sub. 1 51 Plymouth add 2 19 

Annapolis, N. 8 . .., add 1 49 Portland " 1 30 

Amboy sub. 39 Portsmouth "29 

Baltimore add 5 7 Providence sub. 41 

Bridgeport *' 2 7 Quebec, Can add 8 49 

Eastport "29 Richmond sub. 2 r5 

Halifax, N. S sub. 2 15 Salem add 2 19 

HeH Gate add 1 41 Sandy Hook sub. 60 

New Bedford sub. 1 40 St John, N. B add 2 40 

New Haven add 2 04 Snnbiiry " 19 

New London sub. 21 Windsor " 2 49 

Newport " 1 55 Marblehcad " 1 49^ ' 

The above table is li;ible to be influenced by the wind. 

6* 
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smS'^lal or noon-mark, be set at the time indicated in the Almanac. 
Thus, on the 25th of January, when the Sun is on the noon-raark 
the watch must be set 12 minutes and 33 seconds past twelve, which 
wjll be the true tima. The practice of setting time-pieces by the 
rising or the setting of the Sun or Moon is not strictly correct; as 
the unevenness of the earth's surface and intervening oljects, such 
as Iiills or forests, near the points of rising and setting, occasion a 
deviation, in every place, from the time expressed in the Almanac, 
whidi time i3 adapted to a smooth, level horizon. The only means 
of keeping correct time is by the use of a noou-mark, or a meridian 
lino. 

PHENOMENA, ETC., FOB 1867. 

Jantjaet 1, in perigee ; 2, 2f «< o ; 5, © perigee ; 0, ^ c5 ® ; 15, 
Q gr. eioug. E. ; 17, © apogee ; 21, s stat. ; i8, © 6 S, W stat ; 29, 
® <J 9 ; 30, ® <j 2(, © perigee; 31, S inf. 6 O. Feu. 5, ® d ^ ; 8, 
Septuagesiraa ; 9, 1^1 □ O ; 12, ? 4 ^ ; 14, © apogee ; 22, Quinqua- 
gesima; 25, Ash-Wednesday, s gr. clong. W. ; 2«, © d .5 ^ ; 27, 9 
gr, elong. E., © 6 9. Mauch 1, Quadragesima; 8 ^ stat. ; 14, ® 
apogee, $ 6U; 28, ® perigee, ® <J 2;; 27, ® <j i ; 28, ^ d 0, 9 <J ®; 
81,® d ^ . Apeil 4, « brightest ; 10, Good Friday,® apogee, B sup. 6 
0; 11, 21: <j ; 12, Easter Sunday; 18, 9 stat. ; 21, « <j i; 2^ © 
perigee, ® d i ; 25, © <i 9 IJl ; 27, a d lil 9 ; 28, ^ d ® ; 29, <j 9 IJl. 
May 3, 9 (J i ; 6, i d IJl ; 7, © apogee ; 8, 9 gr. elong. E.; 10, 9 in 
int <J © ; 15, lit d ; 17, Kogation ; 20, a stat ; 21, Ascension-day, 
® d 2i ; 22, © perigee, © d 9 ; 23, © d lit i ; 24, © d S ; 26, ® d ^ ; 
SO, 9 stat; 31, Pentecost. June 1, 9 inf. d ; 4, ® apogee; 7, 
Trinity Sunday, 4 d ; 13, stat, 9 brightest; 18, ® d 2f , ® d 9 ; 
10, ® d I?, ® perigee ; 22, © d ^ ; 26, 9 gr. elong. W. ; 29, 9 in aph. 
JuLTl, apogee, © apOgee; 3, 9 d lit J 10,^*d ; 14, a d i; 16, 
® d V ; 17, ® d 9 , ® perigee ; 18, a d ^ ; 19, a gr. elong. W. ; 20, ® 
d i , ^ ; 24, c sup. d Sun ; 27, i d ^ ; 29, © apogee. Aug. 7, 2f □ 
; 12, © d 2f , perigee ; 15, © d tf ; 16, © d '/ ; 17, © d i ; 21, © d 
« ; 22, lit a ; 26, © apogee; 29, b d ^ , tf aph. Sept. 4, n stat ; 
lit stat, c gr. elong. E. ; 7, © perigee ; 8, © d 2X ; 13, © d ^ ; 14, d 
© 9 ; 15, © d 3 ; 18, B stat ; 19, © d B ; 23, © apogee ; 30, 9 d «. 
Oct 1, B inf. d ; 4, © perigee, d 2f ; 9, B stat ; 10, © d % ; 14, ® 
d 9 «; 16, Bgr. elong. W.; 19, 9 in perihelion; 20, © in-apogee; 21, 
% D 0. Nov. 1, © d 2f ; 2, © in perigee ; 3, 2; 8 ; 7, © d ^ ; 9, 
^ stat ; 11, © d •$ ; 14, © d 9 ; 10, © d B ; 17, © in apogee ; 19, b 
HJp. d 0, lit S ; 20, d in aph. ; 29, Advent Sunday, ® d V ; 30, ® 
6 lit. Deo. 1, ©perigee ; 4, © d ^ ; 10, d ® i ; 14, © d ?, © in 
apogee ; 17, © d B ; 26, © d 2; ; 27, © d Ijl ; 29, fl gr. elong. E., ® in 
perigee; 31, n stat, in perigee, © d %. 



GHARAOTEBS. 



UHAAaCTEOS. 

00 Sun; © Moon; B Mercury; 9 Venus; ® Earth; i Mars; 
: V- Jupiter ; \ Saturn ; lit Uranus ; d same longitude, or near each 
-other ; a 90° apart ; 8 opposition, or 180° apart 

1 Signs or tue Zodiac. — T Aries ; t5 Taurus ; n Oemini ; o Can- 
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cer ; Q Leo ; tiq Virgo ; zs^ Libra ; HI Scorpio ; t Sag^ttarins ; Ki 
Capricorn ; jcf Aquarius ; K Pisces. 

Abpjscts and Nodes. — 6 Conjunction; * Sextile, 60 degrees ; u 
Quartile, 90 degrees ; a Trine, 120 degrees ; 8 Opposition, in ' c! - 
grces ; Q Ascending Node ; ^ Descending Node. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Globe which we inhabit is everywhere surrounded by a tlii i, 
invisible, elastic fluid, called the air or atmosphere. It has been C£- 
tlmated that the gravity of our earth can not extend to a greater 
altitude than 45 miles above the level of tho sea. The greatest ele- 
vation is in the equatorial or warmest region of the earth. 

Air, when the barumeter stands at 30 laches, and the thermometer 
at 60o (which is always understood in general estimates), is 8'id 
times lighter than water. 

The mean pressure of the atmosphere 63cms to have undergone 
no change since observations were first made with the barometer hi 
1G92. In England it was ascertained to be 29.58, which is nearly 
the mean height observed in every quarter of the globe at present, 
after making allowance for the altitude of tlie place of observation 
above the level of tho sea. No change in the constituent portions 
of the atmosphere has been observed. 

The blue color of the sky is occasioned by tho aqueous vapori 
which are always mixed with air, and which have tho property of 
reflecting the blue rays more copiously than any other. 
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From extensive Meteorological observations, It appeora that the 
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noistttrQ of the atmosphere can not assnmo the tangible form of 
dew, rain, mist; or clouds, until the general temperature has snnk 
degrees ; for iostaacc, if it is 8G in the day time, and 8'J during tho 
night, there will be a plentiful fall of dew or rain. If the same 
change takes plac<3 during the day, it indicates rain. Tho aboye 
table is csdculated on this principle for every degree of latitude from 
the equator to either pole. It appears that if tho whole aqueous 
vapor contained in the air at the equator were condensed and precipi- 
tated, it would cover the surface of the earth only to the depth of 
8.315 inches ; and that tho amount diminishes more rapidly than 
tho mean temperature as \7G advanca toward either pole. 

BBISF METEOROLOGICAL FACTS. 

The mean height of the barometer, which indicates the ncan 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere, at the level of the eea, is tho 
same in every part of the globe. 

As you ascjud i.i tho atmosphere, tho barometer constantly de- 
scends. 

The mean temperature of the eartVs surface increases gradually 
from the poles to the equator. 

The mean temperature of the atmosphere decreases gradually and 
regularly as you ascend upward. 

The barometer, at the level of the sea, is slightly affected by tho 
annual or diurnal fluctuations of temperature ; butin tho higherre- 
gions of the atmosphere is, on the contrary, greatly affected by them. 

Tho heating and cooling of the atmosphere, by the changes of day 
and night, tako place equally throughout its mass. 

The average quantity of vapor in the atmosphere decreases from 
below upward, and from tho equator to the poles. 

l^he western coasts of the extra-tropical climates have a much 
higher mean temperature than the eastern coasts. 

•A wind generally sets from the sea toi the land duiing tho day, 
and from the land to the sea during the night, espcciuUy in hot 
climates. 

Between the tropics the fluctuations of the barometer do not much 
exceed one quarter of an inch, while beyond this space they reach 
to three inches. 

In the temperate climates, the rains and the winds are rariablc. 

As we advance toward the polar regions wo find the irregulaiities 
of tho wind increased, and storms and calms repeatedly alternate, 
without warning or progression." 

In the extra tropical climates, a fall in the barometer almost al- 
T/ays precedes a period of rain, and indicates a change or accelera- 
tion of the aerial currents. 

Barometers situated at great distances from each other, often nse 
and fall together with great regularity. 

More thaq.two currents may often be traced in the atmosphere at 
ons tUne, by the motions of the clouds, etc. 
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The forca of the winds docs not always decrease as Iho elevation 
increases, but, on the contrary, i3 often found to augment rapidly. 

The variations of the barometer are less in high eituations than 
in those at the level of the sea. 

Northerly winds almost invariably raise the barometer, whily 
Boutherly winds as constantly depress it. 

The mean height of the barometer varies but little with the 
changes of the seasons. 

The apparent permanency and stationary aspect of a cloud i3 often 
an optical deception, arising from the solution of moisture on one 
side, and its precipitation on the other. 

The quantity of vapor in the atmosphere in the different Reasons 
of the year (measured on the surface of the earth, and near the 
level of the sea) follows the progress of the mean temperature. 

The pressure of the aqueous atmosphere, separated from that cf 
the aiinal, generally exhibits directly opposite changes to the latter. 

Great falls of the barometer are generally accompanied by a tem- 
perature above t^o mean for the season, and great rises by one bi- 
law the same. 

The temperature of the earth increases as you dig beneath its sur- 
face. The general inference from all the observations made ia dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, is that there is an increase cf heat, amonnr- 
ing to about 1" of Fahrenheit for every 40 feet in depth : that at th? 
depth of 10,000 feet, the heat would be sufficient to boil water ; and 
that at the depth of about - 100 miles, or one fortieth part of the di-:- 
tance to the center, the heat would be intense enough to melt most 
of the earths and stones that arc known to enter into the compositioti 
of the globe. 

The Will o' the Wisp, or ignis-fatuus (the iire of pools) which 
appears at night on marshy grounds or places of sepulture, and 
lookB like a small flickering light, stra^ling In an irregular manner 
at a height of two or three feet from the surface, and sometimco 
standing for a few moments over a particular spot, is nothing more 
than spontaneously ignited phosphuretted hydrogen gas, arisiag 
from decomposing substances in the ground. 

The Meteors, commonly caUed falling stars, which shoot from 
the upper region of the atmosphere, are ascribed to a similar origin ; 
they are masses of matter inflated with phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas, which, being spontaneously ignited, shoot in a downward di- 
rection to the earth. The greatest height whence they come U not 
above two or three miles, and seldom as much. 

CLOUDS 

nave been arranged by Howard into seven classes, and designated 
as follows : 

1. The Cirrus or Cnrl-clond, resembling a distended lock of hair. 
It consists of separate fibrous-looking, or hair like stripes of doad, 
parallel to each other, and not unfrequently curled, or slightly bent 
toward one, and more rarely, toward both cxtremitieflL In appear- 
ance It is the thinnest, the lightest, and the most ratified of all tho 
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denominations of cloar] ; and in conformity with its appearance, it 
occapies a more elevated region in the atmosphere than any of the 
other kinds, floating usually, according to Daltox, from three to 
five miles above the level of the sea. This species of cloud con- 
tinually changes its figure. After a continuance of dear weather 
the cirrua first makes its appeanuice, in the form of a white thread 
stretched across a portion of the sky. To this line others are suc- 
cessively added laterally, so as ultimately to present the appearance 
of a number of parallel white threads oi cloud. This form is called 
the linear cirrus. At other times, in addition to the above, lines of 
the same kind are sent off in oblique or transverse directions, so 
that the cloud presents the appearance of net work. This species 
is called the reticulaUd cirrus. The comoid cirrus, vulgarly called 
the marc's- tail cloud, is, however, the proper cirrus. It has the 
appearance of a distended lock of white hair, or of a bunch of wool 
•pulled out iuto fine pointed ends, whence it has derived its name 
comoid. 

The Cirrus is most commonly an accompaniment of a variable 
ctate of tlie atmosphere, and often forbodes wind ar.d rain. In 
very changeable weather, the direction of the tails of this kind oi cir- 
rus varies considerably in the course of a few hours. When the tails 
have a constant direction toward the same point of the compass for 
any considerable time, it has been frequently observed, that a gale 
has sprun}? up from the quarter to which they had pointed. 

2. The Cumulus, or stacken-doud^ or cloim of daj/y as it is sonic- 
times called, is characterized by a flattened base, and a heaped or 
cumulated superstructure. It floats at a much lower level than the 
cirrus, varying perhaps from 3,000 feet to two miles above the level 
of the sea. In its appearance it is the most picturesque of all the 
denominations of cloud, and when opposed to the sun, reflects from 
its piled up .sides a brilliant white color as pure as th^t of snow. 

The best time for viewing the progressive formation of the cumu- 
lus is in fine 6<.>ttled weather. Iiyro then observe the sky about the 
time of sunrise, or soon afterward, wo shall see small specks of 
cloud here and there in the atmosphere. These often appear to bo 
the result of small gatherinpjs, or concentrated points of the stratus 
or evening mist, which, rising in the morning, grow into small 
masses of cloud, while the surrounding atmosphere becomes clearer. 
As the sun rises these clouds get larger — two or three which are 
near each other coalesce — and at length a large cloud is formed, . 
which, assuming a cumulated and irregularly hemispherical shape, 
has received the name of cumvlua or stacken-cloud. This may 
properly be denominated the oloud of day, as it usually subsides in 
the evening in a manner which proves the exact counterpart to its 
formation in the morning. It breaks up into small fragments and 
evi^mrates, and is succeeded again .by the stratus or fcM-cloudt 
which has been called the cloud of night by some writers, on ac- 
count of the period in which it prevails. 

There are some varieties in the forms of the cumulus which 
deserve particular notice, as they seem to be connected with eler- 
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trical phenomena. In some kinds of fine \reather, when thesd 
clonds form sbou after sunrise, increase through the day, and sjih- 
eide in the evening, they are of a more hemispherical form than 
when they occur in changeable weather. When these well-formed 
cumuli prevail during many days together, the weather is settled, 
and the atmospherical electronomoter has been observed not to vary 
much in its indications. These cumuli are whitish colored, and re- 
flect a fine strong silvery light when opposed to the sun. The cumuH 
which are seen in the intervals of showers are more variable in form ; 
they are more fleecy, and have irregular protuberances. Sometimes 
they are of a blackish color, like the clouds which the sailors call . 
aeudf and at other times they seem of a tuberculated form. Cumuli 
may at any time increase so as to obscure the sky. 

8. The Stratus or Fall-cloudy or Cloud of ITiifht, as it is 
sometimes called from the time it makes its appearance, are tho 
meteorological names given to fogs and mists, which, in extensive 
sheets, chiefly during the night, cover tho earth's surface, and dis- 
appear usually in the morning with the advancing temperature of 
day. Sometimes, particularly in calm weather, and during the 
coldest period of the year, when, owing to the obliquity of the sun's 
raySj his influence is not sufficiently strong to disBipatc them, this 
species of cloud rests upon the earth's surface, perhaps for a week 
or a fortnight, without intermission. 

The best opportunity for observing the formation of the stratus^ 
is on a fine still evening, after a hot day in the end of summer or 
beginning of autumn, at which time this species of cloud is very 
prevalent. We shall then observe that as the cumuli^ which have 
prevailed through the day, decrease, a white mist forms by degrees 
close to the ground, or extends only for a short distance above it. 
This cloud arrives at its density about midnight, or between that 
time and morning, and it generally disappears aft^r sunrise. Tho 
stratus has often been found positively electrified, and its compo- 
nent pariicles do not wet leaves or other substances connected with 
the earth below it, and probably the air above it contained a nega- 
tive countercharge. The stratus should be distinguished fjrom that 
variety of the cirro-stratus or wane-cloud which looks much like it 
in external appearances, and which has usually a similar state of 
electricity with the earth. The criterion whereby we may jndge 
to which of the two modifications to refer a mist, is, that the stratus 
.does not wet objects it alights on, but the eirro-straUis moistenB 
every thing. 

4. The Cirro-eumuVuSy or sonder-clond, consists of smaU, roundish, 
well-defined masses of clouds seitarated or sometimes only nearly 
separated from each other, and closcjy arranged in extensive hoii* 
zontal beds. This cloud has more resemblance to the cumulus thftn 
to the cirrus. In fact it seems to consist of small, imperfectly or 
flatly formed cumuli arranged in horizontal beds. This clond Is 
subject to some varieties in the size and fignre of Its orbicular 
masses, and in their nearer or more distant approximation to eaoh 
other. Its most striking feature is observable before or about the 
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tfme of thander-storms In Bummer. The component nubeculcB are 
Chen very dense in their structure, venr round in their form, and in 
doser apposition than usual. This kind of sonder-cloud is so com- 
monly a forerunner of storms that it has frequently been spoken of 
by poets as a tempestuous prognostic In rainy atid variabla 
weather a variety of this cloud appears, strikingly contrasted -with 
the above-mentioned kind; being of a light fleecy texture, and its 
nubectdcB having no very regular form. Under these circum- 
stances it is sometimes so light and flimsy in its texture as to ap- 
proach very nearly to the nature of the drrbstratus. Sometimes 
this kind of cirrO'Cumulua consists of nubeculce so small as scarcely 
to be discernible ; the sky seems speckled with innumerable litUo 
round white and almost translucid spots. The cirro-cumulus of 
fair summer weather is of a middle nature, neither being so denso 
as the stormy variety, nor so light as the one last described. Its 
nubeeuUB vary in sizeii^nd in the degree of their proximity. ' In cer- 
tain kinds of fine dry weather, with light gales of north and easterly 
winds, small detachments of (drro-curmdua rapidly form and subsido 
again which do not lie in one plane, but in general these clouds are 
in horizontal arrangement. The formation of cirro-cumuhui i3 
either spontaneous, that is, unpreceded by any other cloud ; or, 2d, 
it may result from the changes of some other modification. Thus 
the cirruB or cirro-9tr(Uus often changes into cirrO'CUTnuluat and 
viice versa. When this cloud prevails in summer, we may in gen- 
eral anticipate an increase of temperature ; and in winter it often 
precedes the breaking up of a frost, and indicates warm and wet 
wieather. In warm weather, during summer, several extensive 
beds of this cloud, ranged in different altitudes, and viewed by 
moonlight, have a very beautiful and picturesque appearance, and 
have been compared by poets to a flock of sheep at rest The drro- 
emnulua either subsides slowly, as if by evaporation, or it changes 
Into some other modification of clond. 

5. The CirrO'StrcUua or wane cloud. The form of this cloud, 
which is least apt to bo confounded with that of other denomina- 
tions, is often seen on fine summer evenings, when it presents the 
appearance of a bed or layer of cloud of considerable lengUi, but 
n^her broad nor deep, and seemingly stationary at a great altitude 
above the earth's surface. All the varieties of this cloud are char-> 
acterized by shallowness, or great horizontal extent, in proportion 
to their vertical depth ; so that when the cutu«, or any other cloud, 
Is observed to assume this form, we may generally expect that it 
xriSX ond in a drro-atraiua. The cirrusy for example, having existed 
some time in the higher regions of the atmosphere, often descends 
loirer ; its fibers become more regularly horizontal ; and it puts on 
by degrees the character of the wane-cloud. The cirrus more fre- 
qoentiy changes to the cirro-stratua than the drro-cumulua does, 
moA the drro-cumulua more frequently than the cumulus. 

T]ie drro-atratua being once formed sometimes reassumes the 
ehimcter of the modification trora which it originated, but moro 
tr^qosoHy it evaporates by degrees, or, by inoscolatiog with some 

7 
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other modification, prodaces tho twair^-cloud and eventaally ftJIs is 
rain. 

The cirro-stratus seldom remains long in the same form, bnt is 
observed to be constantly subsiding by degrees ; hence it has be^n 
called tho wane cloud from the old English verb to tvane or waste away. 
There are many varieties in the figure of the eirro-strat'USf some of 
which are more transitory than others. Sometimes this cloud ia 
disposed in wavy bars or streaks in close horizontal opposition, afid 
these bars vary almost infinitely in size and shape. A fiat, sad 
nearly horizontal, cloud, composed of such streaks is very common, 
particularly in variable weather in sunmier. The bars which com- 
pose this variety are generally compressed in the middle, and are 
more distinct Coward the edges.. A variety not unlike this is seen on 
fine summer evenings, and constitutes what has been denominated 
the mackerel-bsLcked sky. It is often very high in the atmo^eve. 
We have observed that, on ascending lofty mowitains, the apparent 
distance of this clond seems scarcely diminished while the eurniduB- 
or stcusken-cloud has been sailing along on a level with the point of 
observation or even below it Another common variety of eirt^ 
stratus differs from tho last in being one plane and long straidc, 
thickest in the middle, and wasting away at its edges. This, when 
viewed in tho horizon, seems to alight on the tops of the enmiito 
stratuSt and in these cases the density of the large twain cloud 
increases in proportion as these long wane clouds form and evap- 
orate on their summits ; a circumstance which looks as if the great 
density of the cloud depended on the inosculation and subsequent 
intermixture of the two di£fcrent modifications with each other. 
The result of this intermixture, and the consequent density of tiie 
cloudy mass, is eventually the formation of the fumbus and the fall of 
ridn. Another principal variety of the cirro-stratus is one which con- 
sists of small rows of little clouds, curved in a peculiar manner. It 
is called the cymoid cirro-stratus^ and it is a sure indication of stormy 
weather. The last variety of Hrro-airatus to be mentioned, is that 
large and shallow vail of dond, which extensively overspreads the 
sky, particularly In the evening and during the night, and fhrongh 
which the sun and moon but faintly appear. It is in this cloud that 
those peculiar refractions of tho sun and moon^s light called halos, 
mock-suns, etc., usually appear, and which is the surest prognoetio 
we are acquainted with of an impending fall of rain or snow. To th«ae 
principal varieties of the drrostraltus others less frequent mifl^t be 
added ; but as their forms are almost innumerable, every meteor- 
ologist must observe them for himself. The usual terminatLMi of 
the cvrro-atrabus is, by forming an intimate union wiUi some other 
cloud to produce run. In general, therefore, the prevalence of the 
wane doud is always a sign of a fall of rain or snow. At other 
times this doud evaporates or changes into somo other mo^eation, 
as previously observed. 

6. Tho CnmiUo-stratuSt or twain-eloudy is a compound of the 
cumulus and the cirro-stratus ; the eirrostratita being ciUi«r iater- 
mingled with the cujoulus or widely extending ite baaei so that 
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white the baae i> flat and onited like tho eirro-atratus^ the snper- 
oferactare resembles large eumuliy rising from the base in tho forms 
of detached mountains and rocks. The eumulo atratua may be 
MlwAyB regarded as a stage toward the production of rain, and It 
forms in the following manner : The cumvlus which in form passes 
along in the current of the wind, seems retarded in its progress, 
increases in density, spreads oat laterally, and at length oyerhangs 
the base ia dark and irregular protuberances. The change to the 
cumitlO'Stratua often takes place at once ia all the curntUi which 
«re near to each other ; and their bases uniting, while the super- 
•tructures remain asunder, rising up with mountain-like or rocky 
sammits, the whole phenomena has a fanciful appearance. The 
change from eumiUua to cumiUo-atratua is often preceded by eirfo- 
4trtUu8f or some other of tho lighter modifications, coming over in 
an upper current, and alighting on the summit of the cumulua. 

. Long lines of wane doud often appear for a length of time at- 
tacdied transversely to the sammits of the twain-clond, and give 
them the appearance of being transfixed by shafts. Cumuli some- 
tUBSB meet together, and begin to be arranged along with joined 
bases without acquiring the dense black color of the cumulo-stratuat 
and as the change is gradual, we may view the cloud in an inter- 
mediate state. Twain-clouds vary somewhat in appearance. Those 
in which hard huil-showers and thunder-storms form, look ex- 
tremely black before the change to rain, and have a most pictn- 
rasqae bat menacing aspect, as they are seen slowly coming up with 

. the wind. The cumiuo-stratus sometimes evaporates or changes 
again to cumultMy and sometimes it forms itself spontaneondy, 
wi^ont the precnrrence of any other cloud, and disappears again. 
Bat fai general, it ends at last in tho nimbus and falls in rain. Fre- 
qnvntly in a long range of these clouds, one part clianges into 

. nimlnU, and rains, while tho other remains a eumulo-atratus. 
Having given this sketch of tho modifications, it must be observed, 
that masses of clouds sometimes appear hardly referable to any of 
tham, bat even then, if watched long enongh, they will be found to 
pot on sufficient of the character of some of tiie modifications to be 

' registered under its name. 

7. The CumulO'Cirro-atratua, or nimJmay or rain-cloud, is that 
cloud or aggregation of clonds from which rain is falling. It usually 
presents the appearance of a horieontal layer of aqueous vapor, 
over which clouds of the cirro-atratiia kind are spread ; while other 
etoads of the ewnulua form enter it laterally and from beneath. 

AJiy of the Ax above-described modifications may increase so as to 
obsoore the sky, without ending in rain, before which the peculiar 
ofaaracterlstie of the rain-cloud may always be distinguished. The 
best manner of getting a clear idea of the fbrmation of the nimbua. 
If hv observing a distant shower, in profile, from its first formation to 
its fall in rain. We may then observe the eumuh*a first arrested, as it 
▼ere. In its progress, then a eirrua or drro-atratua may appear to 
•Vgbt on the top of it. The change to eumulo-atratua then goes on 

: • ta^idljf and thia eloadt infirftft¥^"g in density, assumes that black 
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and threatening appearance which is a known indication of rain. 
Shortly afterward the very intense blackness is changed for a moss 
gray obscurity, and this is the criterion of the actual formation of 
water, which now begins to fall, while a drri/orm cro;rn of fibers 
extends from the upper parts of the clouds, and small cwnvli 
enter into the under parts. After the shower bias spent itself, the 
different modifications appear again in their several stations ; th« 
cirruB^ drrO'Stratua, or perhaps the drro-eumuluaj appears in the 
higher regions of the air, while the remaining part of the broken 
nimbua assumes the form of a fiocky cumulu8^ and sails along in 
the current of wind which is next the earth. When large eumulo- 
strati begin to appear again, they indicate a return of the rain; and 
these processes are constantly going on in showery weather, wheft 
rapid formation and destruction of rain-clouds goes on and is at- 
tended by the other modifications in succession, in the maimor 
above described. In continued rainy days, we can not observe the 
upper parts of the nimbics-, which extends for miles over large tracts 
of country ; but we have no doubt that the same processes go on 
slower and on a larger scale in continued rainy weather, which ara 
more conspicuous in the rapid and partial formation of showers. 

DEW. 

From Dr. Wells's observations, it appears that a thermometer laid 
upon grass during calm clear nights, exhibits an atmospheric tem- 
perature lower by some ten degrees than one suspended in the a|r 
some four feet above the grass. It was further found that the at- 
mospheric temj)erature continues gradually to rise accordinjp; to a 
diminishing ratio, in ascending perpendicularly above four xeet, so 
that at the altitude of 220 feet, the atmosphere, on favorable nights, 
exhibited a thcrmometric temperature as much as ten degrees higher 
than it did at four feet above the ground. 

This coldness on the earth's surface is the cause of the deposition 
of dew. The moist particles floating in the atmosphere become con- 
densed, and bathe all tlie surrounding objects in moisture. On cer- 
tain nights seemingly favorable, from the calmness of the air an4 
the clearness of the sky, to the deposition of dew, neither dew nor 
mist may make their appearance. This, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in inland dry countries, is owing to an unusual dryness or un« 
saturated condition of the atmosphere, so that there (9 nothing to 
eondense. 

FOGS. 

Are produced by a general sinking of the atmospheric tempenunent, 
and occur most frequently when the temperature is rapid! v deeUn. 
ing upon the approach or during the depth of winter. Their forma* 
tion may commence at any altitude above the earth's surfaco vhem 
the atmosphere, upon the reduction of its temperature, becomea 
first oversaturatcd, upon which condition their existence dependa 
Damp low-lying countries, where the air is frequentiy loaded with 
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moistnref and where the sinking of temperature in the fall of the 
year is considerable, are most subject to fogs. 

There is a species of fog which may be seen floating oyer the snr- 
face of canals and deep pools in a calm morning after a clear frosty 
: night, upon the first introduction of cold weather in the fall of tho 
year. It arises from the surface of water being warmer than the in- 
.cumbent atmosphere. Tho temperature of^the moisture evaporated 
.la such cases from the warm watery surface below, sinks upon in> 
termixing with the coKlcr atmosphere immediately above ; and so 
soon as the air thus supplied with humidity becomes ovcrsaturated, 
this species of fog begins to show itself. The fog or haze which 
niakeB its appearance over the sea, when its surface is warmer than 
the incumbent atmosphere, is identical with the above. 

Fogs on the coast of North America, and particularly along tho 
oonrse of the Gulf Stream, are produced by cold winds blowing 
from northern latitudes and resting on the comparatively warm sur- 
face of the Atlantic Ocean. Along tho track by which the Gulf 
fitream conveys an immense body of water from the equatorial 
toward the polar regions, fogs are of the commonest occurrence. 
The thermometer proves that tho Gulf Stream is several degrees 
warmer than other parts of tho Atlantic equally distant from the 
equator. 

Fog sometimes makes its appearanc3 at sea in opposite clrcnm- 
stances to thosa last mentioned, viz. : when the atmosphere is 
warmer than tho surface of tho sea. This may occur wheu tho wind 
subsides after blowing with forco for a day or two over a sea sur- 
face, from a warm toward a colder latitude, and more particularly 
After blowing during summer from a southerly, heated, and damp 
land surface toward the ocean, and a colder latitude. If in either 
of these cases the superior coldness of tho suiTounding surface of 
the ocean be communicated to the incumbent atmosphere in sufflcieat 
intensity to produce over-saturation, fojj begins to appear. 
' Another way in which a limited portion of the surface of the ocean 
H frequently rendered much colder than the incumbent atmosphere, 
id when large icebergs, frozen in some bay or inlet, arc carried out 
to lea, and transported by winds, tides, and currents to a warmer 
elimate. Tho same thing also happens when great quantities of ice, 
frozen in some large river, such as the St. Lawrence, are carried^by 
Its current to the ocean upon tho breaking up of tho frost. In 
places and seasons of tho year where icebergs are to be apprehended, 
such as near the coast of Newfoundland during the latter half of spring 
or beginning of summer, tliis species of fog, accompanied by a sud- 
den and otherwise inoxplicable coldness, gives warning to the mar- 
itter during the night of his being in the vicinity of icebergs. In 
such cases vessels generally lie-to, and await the return of daylight, 
TMs kind of fog, like the preceding, begins to present itself when- 
ever the coldness of the surrounding ocean is communicated to th« 
stmosphere in sufficient intensity to produce over-saturation. * 

7* 
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SNOW. 
The formation of snow is too obvious to need any particular «»• 
planation. It is isimply congealed rain, frozen particles, precipitated 
from the clouds, and preserved by the coldness of the atmosphere 
in a frozen state until *hey reach the earth. The process can be 
oxempliflsd on a email scale by the admission of a current of the 
external air, much below the freezing point, into a heated apartment 
loaded with aqueous vapor. Dr. Robertson states, that in a crowded 
assembly room, at SU Petersburg, a stream of cold air was aoci- 
dentally admitted into the room by a gentleman breaking a pane of 
glass, on which the vapor in the air was immediately congealed, and 
fell in the form of snow-flakes. 

SLEET. 

Is caused by the frozen flakes of snow falling through a warmer at- 
mosphere than that in which they were formed. The snow, by the 
time it reaches the surface of the earth, is partly melted, and has 
received the name of sleet 

RAIN. 

Provided other things be equally favorable, the annual amount of 
Yain that falls, and the heaviness of the showers, are greatest at the 
equator, and diminish as we recede toward either pole. The reason 
of this is obvious, when it is considered that the aqueous capacity 
of the atmosphere, and evaporation, the process by which it is sup- 
plied with humidity, increase with warmth of climate ; and accord- 
"^pJi that an equal reduction of temperature, or an equal inter- 
mixture of different portions of saturated air of different tempera- 
tures, will produce a greater precipitation of humidity fh>m the at- 
mosphere in a warm than in a cold climate ; but although the annual 
amount of rain be greater, the number of rainy days, that is, days 
on which rain falls without reference to its quantity, is greatest In 
cold climates. This seems to bo owing to the greater uncertainty 
in the direction and force of the winds as wo recede further from 
the torrid zone. Indeed, In all climates lying within the 30th par- 
aJlel of latitude, rainy weather is for the most part restricted to par- 
ueular seasons of the y^ear ; so that there are usually annual periods 
of four, five, six, or eight successive nionths, during which little or 
no rain fells. And even in all inland countries beyond the 80th 
IKirallel of latitude, rainy weather Is more or less restricted to par- 
ticular seasons of tho year ; and this seems to be owing to the prev- 
alent direction of the winds during such periods being unfavorable 
to the production of rain. 

In general, the nearer the sea, the more elevated the situation, 
and, if not on a hill, the nearer its vicinity, and the more prer&leiit 
the direction of the wind is from the sea, espcolally If, while coming 
from the sea, it blows from a southerly direction in the northern 
hemisphere, and from a northerly direction in the southern hemi- 
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epbcre, the greater is the annual amount of rain for the latitude. 
On the contrary, the further distant from the sea, and the flatter 

- and more low-lying the country, and particularly if mountains in- 
. tervene (and the higher the better) between the place of observation 

and the sea, and these be distant from the place of observation aft 
least twenty mil^ the less rain ought to fall lor the latitude. 
The localities where the greatest amount of rain falls for the lati- 

■ tude, is probably on mountains near the sea of the height of 2,000 
feet and upward in warm climates ; and 1 ,500 feet and upward in tern* 

.- perate latitudes. The quantity of rain which falls on mountainous 

- spots is inferred from the fact that mountains give birth to almost all 
the large rivers in the world, and are frequently enveloped lu clouds 
while the surrounding atmosphere is clear and cloudless. It is not 
unusual for rain to descend in torrents on the mountains even in Uio 
dry season, while not a drop can be detected in the valley beneath. 

if mountains varying in height from 1,200 to 3,000 feet, lie imme- 
diately to tlie leeward of any place, or even suppose a place to be 
entirelv surrounded by such, instead of affording protection from 
"rain, they greatly increase its amount. The excess of rain in Uic 
vicinity of mountains, is owing to the influence of their rugged 
summits and irregular intersecting vallevs, in producing a gener- 
ally agitated state of the atmo^here, and a conflict of aiSrial cur- 
rents moving in somewhat different directions. The mechanical 
effect of such circumstances is to drive them together, and congre- 
gate the component vesicles of clouds Into drops of rain, and there- 
by accelerate their descent to the earth. 

As the aggregate amount of heat which the earth annually re- 
ceives from the sun, and the amount of moisture annually evapo- 
rated from the earth* s surface, probably undergo little or no varia- 
tion, the aggregate amount of rain which falls on the earth's 
surface, must in like manner be similar every year. Hence it may 
be inferred that wetter seasons than usual in one climate or country 
are balanced by drier ones elsewhere. Such differences are wholly 
to be ascribed to variations in the direction and I'orce of the winds 
• in different seasons. 

It is recorded upon authentic evidence that rain sometimes of a 
yellow or red color has been observed to fall in various places. In 
these cases, the coloring matter appears to have been derived from 
vegetable pollen, transported by winds, and rained on the eartln 
Snow of a red color has also been observed in Iceland. The color- 
ing matter in this ease was imputed to a mixture of red ashes, 
ejected during a volcanic eruption In the neighborhood. It is also 
said to b t recorded upon authentic evidence, that dnring a strong 

■ gale of wind, herrings and other fish were carried from the Frith 
of Forth as far as Loch Leven. It is likewise on record that a 
Bnower of rats once fell in Norway ; and also that e shower of tpada 
fell near Edinburg, 

SIGNS OF SAIK, 
When the moon U of a pure Eilvery color, good weather is indi- 
cated ; but when it has a brown or chestnut-colored tint rain mav 
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be expected. When stars are surrounded by colored halos, the 
approach of raia Is indicated. 

When mountain ranges or distant objects appear nearer to ns than 
usual ; when sounds are heard more clearly from a distance ; when 
the odor of plants is more than usually powerful, rain may bo 
prognosticated. 

The low flight of swallows indicates approaching rain. The reason 
is that they pursue flies, which are driven nearer to the earth in 
consequence of the moist atmosphere above. 

Ducks, geese, and otlier water-fowl may be seen to throw water 
with their bills over their backs, and dive frequently before a heavy 
shower. They do so to prepare their coats, which might otherwise 
get ruffled in a sharp shower. 

Before the fall of rain cattle may sometimes bo observed stretch> 
ing out their necks, and snuffing in the air. The increased odor 
from flowers is supposed to be the cause. 

Persons of delicate temperament and of ill health experience pain 
of the head, tooth-ache, irritability of temper, pains in old sores 
which have been healed, the aching of corns, and excessive nervous- 
ness on the approach of rain. 

Dogs closely confined in a room become drowsy and stupid before 
rain ; the same in a less degree is observed of cats ; horses neigh 
much ; cattle low ; the fallow deer become restless, and many other 
animals from the uneasiness they experience at the change of the 
atmosphere, prognosticate ruin. 

Insects being very sensible of every change, arc very good weather 
guides ; hence fine weather may be predicted when many epidors* 
webs are seen in the open air ; also when bees are found traveling 
far away from their hives. On the contrary, therefore, when spiders 
remain hidden, and bees are not seen away from their homes, rain 
may be expected. 

Many flowers are excellent indicators. The trefoil, the conrOl- 
▼oluB, and other plants, contract their leaves before a shower, or 
during dull cloudy weather. 

EAU 
Appears to be descending moisture, curiously frozen into hard 
lumps. It has puzzled meteorologists to find out how it is that it 
{;et8 frozen in descending to a lower altitude, instead of melting and 
coming in the shape of rain. A cold current of air blowing snd* 
denly in the direction of a rain cloud, is understood to be the immc- 
diate cause of most haiUshowers. The large«sijse of hidl-stones is 
attributed to an accumulation during the progress of their descent. 
It is probable that the largest commences its nucleus with a small 
nucleus which receives continued accessions from vapoiy particles 
in the neighborhood. Accordingly hail-stones are found to bo 
smaller on the tops of mountains than in the neighboring plains and 
valleys, because, not falling so far, they do not augment their size 
by the addition of successive layers of congealed watery vapor. 

Hail is chiefly restricted to the temperate latitudes, and in'tlus^ 
Is most frequent during spring and summer. Within the tropics il 
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iddom fans at a lower altitude than from 1,600 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The explanation usually given of this &ct is, 
tiiat the temperature, which increases downward to the suriaoe of 
the earth, is constantly so high in those regions, that hail never de- 
scends to a lower altitude than that above-mentioned, without being 
melted. 

The squall of wind, or whirlwind, which accompanies and ushers 
in the hail-storm, is no doubt produced by the depression of tem- 
perature which the hail communicates to the lower atmosphere in 
its descent to the ground. 

HOAR-FBOST, 

Which is seen in autumn silvering the trees and fences, is merely 
• frozen dew. The conversion of dew Into hoar-frost is a wise pro- 
vision of nature, by which plants, etc, are protected from the sevciity 
of a freezing cold atmosphere. 

FAIXmO MIST 

Is an aqueous deposition which commonly occnrs in still weather, 
and most frequently during the winter season, when the tempera- 
tare la either below, or a little above freezing point. In the former 
ease it has the same appearance as hoar-Arost ; in the latter it re- 
sembles dew. Most frequently it results from the same cause* aa 
dew, viz., from the reduction of temperature on the earth's surface. 
Frequently this cause is assisted by a gradual sinking of the tem- 
perature generally. In some countries, such as in a portion of 
Pern, almost the whole moisture which the soil receives to support 
tr^etation, is snpplied from falling mist and dew. The amount of 
moisture thus supplied is sometimes very considerable. ** In that 
pmrt of Pern,*' says Dr. Thompson, '-^ called Yalles, it never rains at 
all. But, during winter, the earth is covered with so thick a fog as 
to intercept the ravs of the sun. The fog appears almost every day 
during wtater, with a density that obscures objects at any distance. 
About 10 or 11 o'clock it begins to rise, but without behig totally 
dispersed ; though it is then no impediment to the sight, intercept- 
ing only the direct rays of the sun by dav, and that of the stars by 
sdght. Sometimes it is so far dispersed tnat the disc of the sun bc- 
oomes visible, but the heat from his rays is still precluded. In 
winter these vapors dissolve into a very small mist or dew, which 
I ttiey call garua^ and thus everywhere moistens the earth. These 

I ganuu never fall in quantities sufficient to damage the road, or in- 

I commode the traveler, but they render the most arid and barren 

f HP'^ fertile. They convert the disagreeable dust in the streets of 

Ltaia into mud. 

vabiahoks in tee teuferatube of water. 

Changes in the temperature of the ocean, and also of deep lakea, 
ore restricted in a great measure to the surface. Below the depth 
of fifteen or twenty fathoms, the annual variations of temper- 
fttOM are not perceptible. In fresh water, where the tempera- 
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ture at the sarfaee is above 39*, the temperatnre sinks as the deplh 
becomes greater, until it nearly reaches a point vhere it becomes 
stationary. On the contrary. When the temperature of the sarfaee 
is below 39°, the temperature increases with the depth, till it reaobea 
that point, and at all farther depths remains stationanr. Saussdhk 
found the temperature of the Lake of Genera at the depth of 1,000 
feet to be 42', and could discorer no monthly variations under 160 
feet These observations afford an explanation why the surface of 
deep lakes, even in moderately high latitudes, never freezes. 
Owing to the maximum density of the water being at 89°, gradual^ 
as the particles on the surface get cooled below that point, they sink 
to the bottom. Consequently, before thj surface can be frozen, or 
even before its temperature can be reduced below 39*, the tempera- 
ture of the whole water to the bottom must be lowered to that 
i>oint. The duration of cold weather, except in very high latitudes, 
s usually too short to produce this c^ect where the depth of water 
is considerablo. 

The great coldness experienced at tiie bottom of deep caverns, is 
explained on the same principle as the coldness near the bottom of 
deep lakes. During the depth of winter, the cold air at the top of 
ttie cavern, from its superior specific gravity, sinks down to the 
bottom. But, in summer, the warm air at the month of the cavern, 
owing to its inferior specific gravity, has no tendency to sink down, 
and displace the cold air below. 

THE MEAN TEMPEBATUBE OF AMERICA COMPAKES) 
WITH THAT OE EUSOPE. 

In North America, the mean annual temperature is lower, and 
the severity of winter greater, than in corresponding latitudes of 
Europe. Platpaib says, " At Prince of Wales s Fort, Hudson Bay, 
lat 89*, long. 92* west, the mean temperature is 20* noder the 
standard ; at Nain, in Labrador, 16* ; at Cambridge, in New Eng- 
land, 10*. Mercury has been supposed to be frozen by the natoit^l 
cold as far south as Quebec, lat 47*. 

Tlie low mean annual temperature in North America, compared 
with that of Europe in corresponding latitudes, may be aaeribod 
partly to the surface of the land being more ganendlv covered with 
forests ; but it is principally owing to the want of draining, by whiob 
a Urge proportion of the rain that falls is again evaporated, and of 
eourse a smaller proportion is returned to the sea by rivers. Forests 
tend to increase the cold by preventing the Bun*s rays from striking 
the ground. Evaporation produces cold; and marshes and lakes 
are therefore favorable to the severity of the weather. 

*^ Connected with the influence of evaporation upon the mean torn- 
peratnre," says Mr. Hutchison, " it may be remarked, that a more 
extended system of what is called tile-draining, and all other meass 
by which a larger proportion of rain-water is returned to the sea fey 
rivers, instead of being evaporated fh>m the soil, wHl tend to ralm t£e 
n aannal temperature of those oonatxles, and those diatrlctB.^f 
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mmtriei where ft is generally introdnoed. Hence it is probable 
that lands which are at present cold, bleak, barren, and seemingly 
unfit for cultivation will, by proper draining, be nltimately rendered 
comparatively warm, dry, and productive.'* 

THE XRADE-WIKD 

Is the most regnlar of all winds, and blows in the same, or nearly 
the same direction, thronghont the year. This wind, with some few 
exceptions, extends to about the 30th parallel of latitude on both 
sides the equator around the globe. Its direction is from east to 
west, inclining to the north of east on the north side of the equator, 
and to the south of east on the south side of the equator. The 
variations in its declination from due east toward Uie north or 
Bonth, seem to be somewhat determined by the parallel over which 
the sun is verticaL Thus as the sun advances ftrom the equator 
toward the northern tropic, the trade>wind on the south of the 
equator gradually blows more from the south of east ; and on the 
contrary, when the sun advances from the equator toward the 
Bonthem tropic, the trade-wind on the north of the equator blows 
more from the north of east. In short, the trade-wind blows from 
the east, and its deviations from this direction are toward the par* 
allel of latitude where the sun is at the time verticid. The larger 
the expanse of ocean over which the trade-wind blows, the greater 
its steadiness; accordingly they are more steady in the Pacific than 
in the Atlantic, and in the Soum than in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Wittdn the region of the constant trade-winds rain seldom falls, but 
it descends abundantly in the ac^oining latitudes. Oontrary to what 
might have been anticipated, the atanosphere is peculiarly cool and 
refreshing. 

8£A ASD LAND T^REEZEfl. 

In an maritime or insular situations in warm climates, where the 
sun is nearly vertical, and accordingly where it exerts a strong heat- 
ing influence, the surface of the land becomes warmer during the 
day and colder during the night than that of the ocean. The conse- 
qnenee is, that the atmosphere over the land, from-participatlng in 
its excess of warmth during the day, is expanded upward and gives 
rise to a current in the upper portions of the atmosphere from the 
land toward the sea, and this in its turn gives rise to a current at the 
surface of the earth from the sea toward the land. Daring the 
night, however, when the surface of the land becomes colder than 
, that of the adjoining sea, the atmospheric columns immediately in- 
evmbent npon the land, by participating in its coldness, become more 
depressed than those over Uie adjoining sea. Hence the upper por- 
tions of the latter float over upon the former. And in consequence of 
the additional weight therebv communicated to the atmosphere over 
' Che land, a current close to the earth's surface from the land toward 
' the sea is prodneed. 
' When the sea-breese first sets in it commences near the shore, . 
tsoA gndnally extends itself ftirther oat at sea, and as the day ad- 
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▼ances becomes more or less hot. Hence the saiTs of ships hsre 
been obserred quite becalmed six or eight miles out at sea, while at 
the same time a fresh sea-breeze has been blowing upon the shore. 
The cause of this is obvious : the mass of air nearest the land is 
the first to rush in and supply the place of that which has been ran- 
fied by the heat of the sun. 

THE CHABAGIEBISIIG QUALITIES OF ^HNDS. 

1. Hot and Dbt Wnvns are such as blow from an extent of heated 
land parched up by long- continued drought. Such winds are ex> 
ceedingly unwholesome. They dry the palate ; exhaust the body; 
produce languor, loss of appetite, restlessness, and dejection of spir- 
its, and dispose the frame to suffer from fevers and bilious disorders. 
Their deleterious influence is best guarded against by keeping wiUiin 
doors as &r as conyenient, by sprLakling the floors frequently with 
water, and by living upon an abstemious, cooling, and moistening 
diet during their continuance. 

2. Cold and Dbt Wisdb are such as blow during cold weather 
Arom a cold toward a warmer dimate, oyer a great extent of land. 
Their piercing and refrigerating influence is partly owing to their 
thermometric coldness, and partly to their dryness promoting evap- 
oration, and thereby carrying off heat more rapidly from the numan 
body and all other moist sur&ces. 

Winds remarkable for coldness and dryness are prolific of inflam- 
matory diseases, such as sore throats, tooth-aches, pleurisies, and 
coughs and colds, and are very injurious to asthmatic patients. 

8. Hot and Moist Wikds are such as during the warmest season 
of the year are accompanied with wet weather ; or such as are 
experienced inr«ultry weather on the sea-coast, when the wind blows 
from the sea, and a warmer latitude. In all intertropical climates 
the condition of the atmosphere is uniformly hot and moist during 
the rainy season. In such climates this is also the sickly season, 
and that in which fevers prevail, especially those incidental to a 
marshy, swampy locality. It does not appear, however, that this 
dass of febrile diseases is produced by the immediate influence of 
heat and moisture, for they never occur at sea, unless infection has 
been previously imbibed on shore. Those diseases seem rather to bo 
owing to nnknown volatile substances which emanate from the soil, 
or tram its vegetable productions, when 6uti}ected to great heat and 
moisture. 

4. Cold and Moist Wnnse arc such as prevail during wet 
weather in high latitudes, or during rainy weather in temperate 
latitudes. 

An atmosphere of this kind Asposes the human frame to suffer 
from dropsy, scrofula, and other diseases that arise from relaxation 
and want of elasticity in the muscular fiber. Warming clothing, 
nourishing diet, and active ezerefse are In such drcnmstaaoes tb« 
best goaroians of health, 
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PBOGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WEATHEB 

BY THE APPEARANCES OF CLOUDS. 

1. When clouds are observed to break np into fragments^ and 
gradually to dissolve by evaporation, it indicates that tne region of 
the atmosphere in which thev float is undersaturated with moisture, 
and prognosticates dry weather. On the contrary, when clouds are 
observed to form, or, when previously formed, are observed to in- 
crease in bulk and density ; and also when small detached clouds 
unite together and form larger clouds, it indicates that the causes 
immediat^y instrumental in the formation of clouds are in opera- 
tion, and prognosticates that wet weather will soon follow. 

2. When the whole sky is covered with clouds, their further 
formation and increase in bulk and density, is indicated by their 
descent to a lower level, and their decrease, by their ascent. 
Aocordingly, when clouds begin to set down on the tops of hills 
(except when this is the result of reduction of temperature upon the 
approach of night) it prognosticates rain ; and when they begin to 
r^ above the hills, it prognosticates dry weather. 

S. Mist extending upward from the surface of the earth on o 
summer morning, foretells a dry, warm day. 

4. During frosty weather, the dissolution of mist, and the appear- 
ance of small detached roundish clouds of the eirro-eumulus kind 
in elevated regions of the atmosphere, and partly or wholly obscur- 
ing the sky, foretell that the termination of the frost is at hand. 

from: the COLOR OP THE SKY, AND THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

The darker the color of the sky, when viewed perpendicularly 
nptrard, the more it indicates dry weather ; and on the contrary, 
the paler it is, the more favorable to wet weather. 

When the color of the sun and moon appears pale and duU, it 
indicates wet weather; and on the contrary, when it is bright and 
clear, it indicates dry weather. 

When the horns of the moon are sharp, or when the margin of 
the moon is generally well defined, it indicates dry weather ; and on 
the contrary, when the horns of the moon are blunt, and its marg^ 
somewhat ill-defined, it foretells wet weather. 

When the moon is surrounded by an iris it indicates rain. The 
reason of this is, that the iris is produced by the moon's light being 
reflected by aqueous vapor oont^ned in the atmosphere. 

Supposing no moon visible, if the stars look larger and somewhat 
|>aler, less vivid, and at the same time less numerous thian usual, 
it indicates an unusual amount of moisture in the atmosphere, and 
accordingly foretells rain. On the contrary, when the stara look 
smidler, more twinkling, and at the same time more nnmerous than 
usual, it indicates an unusual smaJlness in the amount of aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere, and accordingly foretells dry weather. 

8 
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FBOM THE DIRECTION AND FORCE OF THE WIND. 

If the vind, during the winter Eeason, be blowing with consider, 
able, or, at times, with great violence ftom the south-west, cspeo. 
ially if it has been shortly previous, for a considerable length of 
time out of the east, or north-east, it mav be predict^ if wet 
weather has not already commenced, that it will very soon begto, 
and that it will last one, two, or three days, or perhaps longer. 

If the wind >during the same season of the vear blow from any 
point between north and east inclusive, and with very little veloc- 
ity, it may be predicted that the weather will continue dry and 
frosty, or inclined to frost, for one, and witii diminishing probability 
of being correct, fo^ two, three, or more days thereafter. 

In general the greater the velocity of the wind, and more* espec- 
ially Dr it be out of a warm direction, the greater is the probability 
of rain. And, on the contrary, the less the velocity of the wind, be 
its direction what it ma^, but especially if it be out of a cold diroc* 
tion, the less the probability of rain. 

When the wind is out of a cold and dry direction, and very little 
of it, and all the other means of prognostication indicate a continu- 
ance of dry weather, a change of wind to a warm and wet direction, 
and an increase in its velocity, very soon reverses the prognostica« 
lions to the indication of wet weather. 

In all anticipations of the character of the weather, it is advisable 
to draw our conclusions from every variety of prognostication. 
Thus not only the present and immediately previous condition of 
the barometer should be taken into account, but also the direction 
and force of the wind, and the appearances of the clouds and sky. 

FROM THE MOON'S AGE. 

It has been very gcnerallv supposed that at the changes of the 
moon, or at some fixed period of the moon*s age, the weather be- 
comes liable to change. This belief has no solid foundation in 
meteorological truth. No good reason has yet been discovered why 
the moon should have any influence in producing these changes. 
Though the changes of the moon happen at the same time all over 
the earth, it is well known that changes of weather are by no means 
simultaneous in places not very far distant from each other ; indeed, 
it often happens, that while it is wet in one place, it is dry and 
beautiful in another, although both may be similarly situated as re- 
gards sea, and other natural boandams. Predictions founded on 
the changes of the moon are now admittedly trivial, and based on 
no sufficient reason. Comparisons have been made by experienced 
meteorologists between the ehanges of tiie moon and the changes of 
the weather, but wlttiout diacotrering any connectien between them. 
It is well, therefore, to utterly distrust all predictions founded on 
these changes. Thete remarks do not of course apply to the progp. 
nostieations based on the atmospheiic appearance of the luminary. 
They are based on eafdlj demoastratea nataral laws, and will be 
found correct 
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PBOONOSTICATIOHS OF THE BAINBOW. 

When a rain-cloud interposes itself between the sun and th3 
spectator, what is called a rainbow is produced. It consists of two 
tiows or arches of light, stretching across the sky, and decomposed 
.into their elementary characters by refraction. Tlie internal, or 
principal rainbow, which is often seen without the other, has the 
violet rays innermost, and the red rays outermost. The external, 
or fainter rainbow, has the violet color outermost, and the red inner- 
most. 

The prognostication of the rainbow extendi no further than giving 
intimation that rain is falling from the cloud where the rainbow is 
visible. If the direction of the wind be such as to cause the cloud 
to pass over the place where the spectator Is situated, rain may 
there be expected soon to falL But if the direction of the wind bo 
Bach as to cause the cloud to pass without becoming vertical to the 
spectator, no rain in the situation where he is need bo expected. 

FBOGNOSTICATIONS OF A COLD AND ALSO OF A UHD 

WINTER. 

The principal prognostication of a cold winter is unusual cold* 
cess during the preceding summer ; and this is always with greatest 
accuracy ascertained by the unusual lateness of the harvest. A 
cold summer is on all occasions a cloudy and wet one. The reason 
why a cold, cloudy, and wet summer foretells that a cold winter will 
probably follow is, that an unusually large proportion of the solar 
beat, which ought to be imbibed by the earth during summer, is 
partly intercepted by clouds before reaching the earth, and partly 
carried oft from its surface by evaporation. During winter the tem* 
peraturc of t^e atmosphere is principally supported by the giving 
out of solar heat absorbed by the earth during the previous sum- 
mer. 

Another prognostication of a cold winter, and which, if accom- 
panied with the preceding, increases its effect, is much rain in the 
fall of the year (in August, September, and October), followed by 
an unusual prevalence of northerly and easterly winds during Octo- 
ber and November. These dry winds, by increasing evaporation 
from a thoroughly moistened soil, prematurely carry off a larger 
proportion than usual of that heat, which by its slow return from 
the earth's surface, ought to mitigate the atmospheric coldness dur- 
ing the depth of winter. 

A mild winter may be prognosticated by the occurrence of the 
opposite circumstances to those previously stated which foretell a 
cold winter. The first of these is a warm, dry summer, which can 
always be best ascertained by the unusually early period at which 
harvest in snob years commences. The other progpriostication is a 
small, or only a moderate amount of rain in the fall of the year, at- 
tended and followed by an unusual prevalence of south and south- 
vest windsi, of very Uttle or only moderate velocity^ 
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U7 PLAGES OF OBSERVATION, ANB SOME GENERAL 
BEUAEKS IN RELATION THERETO. 

I have two places of observation on Brooklyn Heights, Long Isl- 
and, N. Y. — one is at my dwelling-house, about 700 feet from tide- 
water; tlie other at my office, on the brow of the Heights, about 
800 feet from the same tide-water. 

Long Island extends in a line nearly S. W. to N. K, is about 140 
miles long, and from 8 to 20 miles wide, and is shaped like a ter- 
restrial needle. The broad Atlantic washes one side, and the East 
river and Long Island Sound the other. Its western shore is washed 
by the East river, the Bay of New York, and the Narrows. It has 
no mountains, and but few hills. 

To the Soutli, the nearest land is the West India Islands ; to the 
South-east, the Gape do Yerdes, off the western coast of Africa ; to 
the East, the Azore Islands ; to the North, a narrow strait, the 
East river, divides it from the continent (if it can be called a continent 
since the discovery of the N. W. passage) ; to the West, New York 
Bay, and beyond It the continent stretches to the Pacific Ocean. 
There are no mountains within fifty miles, and those at that dis* 
tance are not of great altitude. 

The thermometrical, and some of the other meteorological observa- 
tions, are made at the dwelling-house hourly, by four observers — my 
wife, our daughter Georgiana, and myself, and an assistant in summer 
makes and records the 4 A. M. observations, and in winter the 5 A. 
M. observations, at which times he takes the slip on which the tem- 
peratures and some other observations are recorded hourly for the 
preceding 24 hours, and transcribes the whole in a journal, at the 
same time computing the equilibriationsj and writing opposite 
thereto what these indicate. The night observations and records^ 
after bed-time, are made by myself, and the blanks which are seen 
in the tabulated statements, result from my absence from home. 

The thermometers used are ten in number— but the records are 
made but from four: two north and two souths and those in the tab- 
ulated statemen s which follow are but from one thermometer, and 
that with a northern exposure, and connected by metallic wirei 
with the earth and with the high atmosphere;, and with the atmos- 
phere also by metallic tubes— no casing is on or around them, 
nothing bnt the metal scale and the glass ball and tube. The ther- 
mometer from which this record is made is in the open air, the rain 
and snow falling on it, and exposed to the wind, but sheltered from 
the sun. Glass and metal itvaulaiors containing dense saline flaids, 
that hold a very large per centage of deliquescing ehlorids in solu- 
tion, shield the instruments f^om any influence which the surface -of 
the building might otherwise exercise upon them. The thermome- 
ters are ten feet from the surface of the ground. The outer therw 
mometor in the range on which the rain and snow falls, rises «nd 
falls quickly when the rain of the snow strikes it Observers who 
record thermometrical observations should be experienced and com- 
petent, and very systematic, and be able at once when seeing a 
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great rise or fall, or frequent fluctuations in the temperature indi- 
cated by the tliermometGrs, to note every particular connected irith 
these at the very time, and thes« records should be reviewed and 
re-examined within the same 24 hours. 

Observations made at 7 A. M. at the period of the winter solstice 
may be re^rded as affording a good means of determining an ap- 
proximation to the coldest hour iu the 24, but observations made 
at that hour at the period of the summer solstice afford no means of 
determining the coldest hour in the morning at that period of the 
year, and the like vajjation as the days shorten or lengthen from 
solstice to solstice. The tabulated statement which follows shows 
but 76 days in the entire year in which the lowest temperature in 
the 24 hours occurred at 7 o'clock in the morning, viz. : In Doc, 
on 12 days, Jan. 12, Feb. 14, March 11, April 2, May 2, June none, 
July none, Aug. none, Sept. 1, Oct. 6, Nov. 15 days. The same re- 
mark will apply to any one single hour of the day to deteiminc 
the highest temperature, but in a very much lesser degree. For 
example, on the 'i^th of June, the highest icmpcraturo during tho 
day occurred at 9 A. M., and was 9G°. The coldest temperatures 
occur when there is but little or no wind, and the same remark will 
apply to the maximum temperatures. 

My house, where the thermometrical observations are made, 
fronts a street running cast and west, open west to the Bay, and be- 
tween two streets running north and south, and is surrounded by 
a belt of unobstructed atmosphere CO feet south, *25 feet each, cast 
and west, and 150 feet or more north. 

The observations on the direction of the wind, snow, rain, condi- 
tion of tho sky, and appearance of lightuing, are made at the office 
where the atmospheric view is wholly unobstructed, it being an iso- 
lated building and on high ground overlooking the great Bay of 
New York to the Narrows. 

My rain-guages are of my own planning, and arc square tubes, one 
having an inch surface, and the other four inches — arc 14 inches 
deep connecting with metallic pipes terminating in glass bottles 
which secures all the water falling within the tube from evapora- 
tion by wind or heat. The upper edge of the gnagcs nrc ground 
to a sharp edge. 

The altitude of our places of observation is, on the Hurface of the 
ground, about 70 feet above tide. Lat. 4a« 41' 5(K' N., I^ng. 73° ro* 

"\ 
These papers are not so full, nor in as much detail, as I desired, 
bot are as ample as opportunities of leisure afford mo the means of 
preparing, and if they shall be found useful and of interest to the 
paUic and help to repay the publishers of this littlo volume tho ex- 
penses they have iacnrred in this work, I shall feel that I have been 
abundantly compensated for my labor. 
. Bboouyn Ubiohts, Dec 1, 1856. B. MEEIAM. 
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EQUIUBEIUMS OF TEMFEBATUEE. 

When the temperature remains unchanged for a term of seven or 
more consecutive hours, we denominate in equUibricL, This state 
of rest in the atmosphere is found, by carefully-recorded observa- 
tions, to result from the shock of an earthquake at a remote point. 

EQUILIBRIATIONS OP TEMPERATURE. 

When the temperature fluctuates for a term <Jf seven or more con- 
secutive hours, and the fluctuations do not exceed two degrees, we 
term that state of the atmosphere an e^uUibricUion of temperatare, 
and find, by long-continued observations, to have resulted from 
successive shocks of earthquakes at distant points. 

COLD TERMS. 

It is a remark often made by observing people, that the cold lasts 
thxiee days. The conclusion is well founded. A quarter of a circle 
of 360 hours is DO — ^which is an evening, three full days, and a morn- 
ing. In these cases the cold commences in the evening, it continues 
three full days, and ends the morning succeeding the three days. 

In the winter of 1847-43, a question arose as to the comparative 
coldness of that winter, compared with that of the preceding winter. 
In order to determine this fact, I counted the hours on my record- 
book, during which the temperature remained at and below the 
freezing-point of Fahrenheit, and found seven terms of 00 and one 
of 45 consecutive hours. In a communication I addressed to the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York, and . 
which was published in their report to the legislature, Senato 
Document, Ao. 71, q;ri848, p. 276, 1 said : The inquiry now ctrises,, 
to wfiat partieular causes are the cycles owir^f Why should they 
be near a quarter of a circle of 860 ? In the winter of 1848-49 the 
cold answered the second query, for, on the 81st of December, 1843, 
the temperature fell to and below the freezing-point, and did not 
rise above it till the 13th of January, 1849— counting the hours on 
the record, they were found to be 816, which is seven-eighths of 360, 
or three and a half times 90 ; the next cold term commenced on the 
5th of February, and continued to the 11th— its duration was 135 
consecutive hours, or one and a half times, or three eighths of ^60 ; 
the third cold term commenced on the 12th and ended on the 23d of 
February,— its duration was 270 hours, or three times 90, or six- 
eighths of 360. 

The causes of the cold terms are found in the record of earth- 
quakes. All g^reat and sudden changes are produced by the earth 
upon its own atmosphere. 

Hkatkd Termb. — ^The state of the atmosphere which I denominate 
a heated term, is that in which for several consecutive days tho 
maxlmnm temperatare rises ttovx 80** to and above 90**. 
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SaOUTES, THUNDEB -BALL S, AND ATTEtOBAL 

6H0WEB3. 

1855, November 80th, — A ball of fire seen from London, Bngland, 
ia the evening ; it darted along in a straight line over about a third 
of the sphere ; it then burst like a rocket, but without noise, falling 
In a shower of sparks, which instantly disappeared. 

Meteor at Porto Rico in December, day not given. 

1856, January 7th. — ^A large eerolite, seen from Highfield House 
Observatory, England, and several other parts of England, and 
from the Isle of Wight It was In sight from 4h. 47m. P. M. till 6h. 
8fla. P. M., and presented a most beautiful appearance. 

27th. ^A fine meteor seen from Highfield House Observatory, 

England, at 12h. 8m. AM. 

Febraary 3d. Large wrolite seen from Highfield House Observ- 
atory, England, and other places, at 7h. 65m. P. M. It spread into 
a mass of orange-colored fire, in an oval form, the size of five or i-ix 
full moons long, and two broad. In a shori time it changed in- 
stantly to a brilliant green, then again to a brilliant red; but 
throughout it was tinted around the edges, and the head did not 
change its color. It exploded without noise. 

16th. — ^A splendid meteor, seen from lincolnshire, England, at 
8h. 45m. P. M. It was of a bluish white, and fell without leaving 
a train. 

April 5th.— An eerolite of great brilliancy seen from Harpenden, 
Herts, England, at 8h. 30m. P. M. It exploded in a few seconds, 
with a hissing sound. 

11th. — ^A large serolile was heard to explode at 9 A. M., from Bel- 
fast, Rockland, and neighboring towns in Maine; it shook the bnild- 

11th. — A splendid aerolite, seen from the Liverpool Observatory, 
England, at 8h. 30m. P. M. It was of excessive brilliancy. The 
colors were alternately intensely blue, green, brilliant red, occasion- 
ally yellow. At about 8h. 50m. an api>arent explosion took place, when 
two bodies became observable. At about 9 it was not discernible 
from tho mist. During the half hour it had moved about 3** in 
space, and had no appearance either of ascending or descending. 

A hrilliant meteor passed over Vera Crnz, Mexico, day not given. 

July 8. — An serolite seen from Memphis and other parts of Ten- 
nessee, and several places in Mississippi, about 6 P. M. 

15th. — Meteoric e:]q>loBion heard in the air over Leicester Center, 
llasB., between 11 and 12 A M. 

17th. — ^A brilliant nrolite seen from Charleston, S. C, at 7 P: M. 
Xt seemed to assume different shapes and colors as it passed ofll 

August 3d. — An fierolite seen to explode in Iowa, while the sun 
was ohinlng brightly. 

Several large meteors were seen from Highfield House Observ- 
atory, England, during the week ending tho 5th. 

iMh. — ^A remarkable nroUte seen from several places on Luke 
fiaperior, and also from Minnesota, Just after sunset. 

9 
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27th. — ^A saperb meteor seen firom New York at 9 P. M. The 
upper part of the nacleos was of a brilliant red, the lower of a pale 
and whitish color. 

September 5th. — ^Meteor seen from Brooklyn Heights at 8h. 30m. 
P.M. 

11th. — ^A most brilliant meteor seen from different parts of Cali- 
fornia in the evening, emitting long and beautiful streams of light* 
It was visible for about half a minute. Its disappearance was ao- 
coxnpanied with a loud noise like thunder. 

JBrolites have, by some, been supposed to come from volcanoes in 
the moon.' They have no such ori^, but are the product of our 
own planet 

Meteors differ from serolites ; but in published accounts met with 
in newspapers, no distinction is made between serolites and meteors. 
Meteors, such as fall in the meteoric showers, result from aurora 
borealis, and the latter from volcanic discharges from the earth's 
. interior. Such meteors fall frequently in the months of August and 
November, and less frequently in other months of the year, have 
been found when examined after reaching the earth, to be of a 
gelatinous substance, like dissolved starch or the white of an egg ; 
while aerolites, which have been found in great numbers after reach- 
ing the earth, and have been found by persons who saw them fall, 
and who were thus enabled to secure the seroUte before the heat had 
passed from it, are of metallic and silicions composition. uErolites, 
no doubt, result from the discharge of lightning through a portion 
of the atmosphere holding mineral and earthy matter in suspension, 
■ or from volcanic discharges accompanied by lightning. 

E. MERIAM, Bbookltn Heights. 

THUNDEB AND UGHTNINO. 

The frequency of thunder-storms is illustrated by the following 
tabulated statement of lightning, recorded in our register for twelve 
months, viz., October 1st, 1855, to September SOth, 1856. 

TElscwhere with- 1 
. 1855, Oct.— On Brooklyn Heights, 2 days. ■{ in the field of V7 days, 

( our researcli. ) 

Nov. " — " r> " 

Dea " Iday, " 5 " 

; 1858, Jan. " — . " ^ 4 " 

Feb. »* __ " 3 " 

March. •* . 2 days, " 8 " 

ApriL " 5 

May. " 5 

June. ** 20 



July. * 14 

Aug. *• 10 

Sept. *' 6 



" 12 " 

" 20 »* 

U O^ It 

" 1R »» 



16 
»' 11 



ti 



TotaJ, 55 days, 14.! day^ 
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This synopsis, in some cases, embraces thnnder-storms occarring 
at our place of observation and elsewhere on the same day. 

At Valparaiso, on the western coast of Soath America, thunder 
and lightning is rarely witnessed ; but on the opposite side of the 
continent, in the Brazils, Buenos Ayres, etc., thunder-storms aro 
very frequent and severe. The range of the Andes, which attain 
a great elevation between these two points, appear to affect a separa- 
tion. In the Arctic zone, beyond the 74th parallel of north latitude, 
we have met with no record of thunder and lightning ; and thunder 
and lightning is less frequent at Melbourne, Australia — although the 
temperature there sometimes rises to 128* in the shade — than here. 

E. M. 
ICEBERGS. 

The following tabulated statement, made np from our record, ex- 
hibits the number of vessels in each month of the year, for a period 
of sixteen years, which reported meeting with icebergs in crossing 
the Atlantic 



Tear, a 

es 

>-5 




• 

P. 
< 

9 

81 

5 
4 

1 
7 

1 
5 

87 
6 

98 

5 

14 


1 

11 
11 

12 

10 

1 

4 

1 

7 
64 

2 

1 
74 

9 
47 


• 

a 

1 

16 

8 
9 

8 

1 

5 

23 

8 

67 
13 
41 


22 

2 

15 

2 

2 

i 

1 

87 

5 

21 


16 
8 

5 

7 
9 

8 

7 


t 

1 

1 

] 










p 
1 

8 


1 

21 

104 

8 

22 

44 

4 

21 



5 

88 

171 

21 

4 

340 

47 

188 


1841 — 

1842 — 
1848 — 

1844 — 

1845 — 

1846 — 

1847 — 

1848 ••— 

1849 — 
1860 1 

1851 i 1 

1852 — 
1358 — 
1854 — 
1856 — 
1856 2 


"" "7 

7 

1 12 
7 80 
1 8 

4 43 
1 2 

28 24 


_ 

1 

* 
I 

1 
2 

2! 


1 



Many persons have supposed that icebergs affected the tempera- 
tare of the atmosphere at points remote from these frigid navigat- 
ors. A comparison of the Iceberg record of the present year with 
the record of the temperature of the atmosphere, as seen from 
observations made on Brooklyn Heights, show that such supposi- 
tions are erroneous. 

The greater flow of icebergs results from intense cold, producing 

disruptions of the ice, and not from the comparative mildness of the 

Arctic atmosphere. This is clearly illustrated by tlie comparison 

fif our record 01 Arctic temperatures with the records of the drift ef 

Arctic ice. E. M. 
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BAIN. 

October, 1855. — Rain fell on 13 days, snov on 1 day. 

Total amoant daring the month 7.C-.- . iches. 

November.'— ^ia fell on 9 days, snoTr on 2 days. 

Total amoant daring the month 2.10 *^ 

December. — Rain fell on 10 dajs, snotr on 9 days (7 

inches). Total amoant during the month 6.65 ** 

Januarpy 1853. — Rain fell on 4 days, snow on 12 day3 

(35 inches). Total amount during the month 8.05 ** 

Februari/. — Rain fell on 3 days, snow on 7 days (4 

inches). Total amoant during the month 3.80 ** 

March. — Rain fell on 4 days, snow on 8 days (12 inches). 

Total amoant during the month o.... 2.05 " 

April. — ^Rain fell on 14 days. Total during the month 1.77 ' ** 
Jraj/.— Rain fell on 14 days. Total during the month.. 4.10 ** 
JttiM. — Rain fell on 14 days. Total during the month 2.70 " 
July. — Rain fell on 9 days. Total during the month. . 2.36 *^ 
August. — Rain fell on 12 days. Total daring the 

month 8.11 " 

September. — Rain fell on 8 days. Total during the 

month 2.92 " - 



Rain fell on 114 days, snow on 3G days (58 inches). 

Total during the year 47.68 inches. 

The melted snow is included in the rain-table. The fall of rain 
during the twelve months is about twenty per cent, more than tho 
average annual fall of rain of this locality for ji term of years. 

Ej. M. 

LI6HTNIN0 

ON THE SEA, 

From October Ist, 1366, to September SOth, 1856. 

O^ober. — During this month we have accounts of six vessels be- 
ing struck by lightning : four ships, one sloop, and one vessel not 
spiedfied : one was sunk, one was set on fire, only damaged in hull 
and spars, and three damaged in spars, two slightly. No aoeonnt of 
any person killed or inlured by the lightning. Two of the vessels 
wore at sea, two in dock, one on the lakes, and one at a wharf. 

November. — Only one vessel, a ship, during this month. She was 
at sea, and was diunaged in q>ars and ri^ng. No persons killed 
or it\Jured. 

December. — ^Three vessels during this monUi t two ships and one * 
brig. These were all at sea. One was set on fire and burned up, and 
iho other two were damaged In spars and rigging. Two passengers 
injured on board of one. 

Janwtry. — Two vessels during this month were struck : one ship 
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and one schooner. One w&a at sea, and the other at anchor in a 
bay. One was damaged ia spars and the other reported as haying 
receired no damage. No person killed or injured. 

February. — Two vessels during this month : one ship and a bark, 
both at sea. One was damaged in hull and spars to the amount of 
$10,000. The other was struck twice, injured in spars and hull, and 
one of her sails set on fire. Four men were knocked down, thre«t 
were not injured, but one had his clothes all burned off, and him< 
self so badly ii^ured that he was not expected to lire. 

March. — Seven vessels during this month were struck : five shipfi, 
one bark, and a brig. They were all at sea. Two were struck 
twice, two were damaged in spars and rigging, four slightly dam- 
aged, and one did not state what damage reoeived. Two men were 
kBled, eight were injured, one not expected to recover the sight of 
both eyes. One ship reports *•* sevenil of the crew injured," and 
another '■* several of the crew slightly ii\}ured.** 

April — Two vessels during this month were struck : a steamship 
and a brig. One was at sea and the other at anchor. The damage 
in either case not stated. No person killed or injured. 

May. — Five vessels during this month were struck : one ship and 
four schooners. One was at sea, one on Lake Erie, and the othorH 
In harbor at anchor. Four were ii^jured in spars and rigging ; no 
marks of the fluid could be found on the other, bnt a man was 
struck down on board, and remained prostrated four days. No per- 
son killed or injured. 

June. — Fifteen vessels during this month : five ships, one bark, two 
brigs, six schooners, and one sloop. One was at sea, two on Lake 
Erie, and the remainder in harbor or at anchor in bays. One was 
so badly injured in spars, rign^ng, and hull, that the captain had 
great difficulty in getting her into a harbor ; one was set on fire and 
damaged otherwise in spars; eleven were damaged in spars and 
ri^ng ; the damage to one was not stated, and no marks of tho 
flaid could be found on tho other, although six of her crew wore 
badly burned and injured. Ono man was killed, six ii\]ured (men- 
tioned above), and four in another vessel so stunned as to be unable 
to apeak for some minutes. 

JtUy. — Sixteen vessels during this month were struck : five ships, 
two barks, ono brig, seven schooners, and one pilot-boat Four 
were at sea, one on Lake Erie, and the remainder were in harbors 
or bays. One was very badly damaged in spars, rigging, and hull : 
one was set on fire ; twelve were damaged in spars and rigging, and 
the damage to two was not stated. One man was killed, one severely 
iqjured and burned, so much so as to be senseless twelve hours after 
the accident, and one account which says *' all hands on board were 
severely injured ; they lost the power of speech, and were several 
hours recovering." 

, Aitgust. — Seventeen vessels during this month were struck : two 
i^ips, four barks, ten schooners, and one yacht. FJeven were at 
6^, and six were in harbor or at anchor. One was damaged in spars, 
rigging, and hull; two were set on fire, besides being otherwise 

9* ^ 
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damaged; eleven frere damaged in spars and rigging; two irere 
slightly damaged, and the damage to one -was not stated. Two per- 
sons were killed, and eleven were injured, one badly. Eight of thoso 
vessels were struck on one day, the 8th. 

September. — Six vessels during this month were struck: one 
steamboat, two schooners, one sloop, one smack, and a sail-boat 
Three of these were in harbor, and three on their passage. Three 
wore damaged in spars and rigging, one badly damaged, one slightly, 
and one (the steamboat) received no damage. Two persons were 
injured, one of them being very badly burned, and one person (the 
pilot of the steamboat), was rendered senseless for a moment. 

In addition to the above, two vessels were struck during the last 
summer, but the month nor day of the month is not given, neither is 
the class of the vessels, or the damage sustained. 

RECAPITULATION FOR THE YEAR. 

Eighty-four vessels were struck by lightning, viz. : twenty-seven 
ships, one steamship, nine barks, six brigs, one steamboat, thirty 
schooners, three sloops, a pilot-boat, a smack, a sail-boat, and three 
vcsdels not classed.' 

Of these vessels, one was burned, one sunk, six set on fire, fifty- 
six damaged, nine slightly damaged, four received no damage, and 
the damage to seven was not stated. Five persons on board of them 
were killed, and twenty were hagurcd, two of whom were not ex- 
pected to recover ; besides two accounts which say " several were 
injured,'* and one account which says ^^ all hands." 

No case of loss of life by lightning has ever been known in a ves- 
sel provided with metallic lightning conductors ; nor have under- 
writers ever been called upon (so far as our inquiries have extended) 
to pay for losses by lightning to vessels or cargoes in any case where 
the vessel was furnished with conductors, where the continuity was 
nniutcrrupted to the water. 

Iron ships and steamboats are perfect protection against lightning. 
No case of loss of life by lightning has been known in an iron ship 
or steamboat since such vessels have been in use. Ocean steamers 
having masts require lightning conductors to protect their masts. 
These facts put forever at rest the idle fear expressed by some, that 
lightning-rods are dangerous from their supposed attraction for 
lightning. 

The New York marine underwriters deduct ^ per cent from the 
premium of msuranoe on vessels furnished with conductors. 

£. MERIAM, Bbooklyn HEianTS. 

LIGHTNING 

OK THB LAND WITHIN THX FIELD OF OTTK BESEABCH, 

From October 1, 1856, to September 30th, 1S5C. 

P»9on8 Killed — Seventy-eight, viz. : in dwellings, 17 ; at or ia 
doorways, 5 ; under trees, 7 ; in fields, 6 ; in the street, 3 ; on mules, 
2; on horseback on a prairie, 2; on horseback in a street, 1; ia 
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. barns, 2 ; retarning froia a field, 2 ; la a yard, leading a horso to 
water, drawing water from a well, on levee, on a cab-seat, standin;; 
near a coal-pit, crossing a bridge, in a shed, in a tent, in a scbool- 
boase, standing on the platform of a railroad train on the Baltimoro 
snd Ohio Railroad, walking on arail road track — ono each — 12 ; and 
ID, particulars not specified. 

Persona Injured — Eighty-seven ; besides ono account which- saya 
fieveral, and another which says a number. 

Animala Killed — ^53 horses ; 18 mules ; 88 cattle; and ono ac- 
count that says *■*■ some ;" 1 sheep, 3 hogs, 2 dogs and 1 cat ; and 
one account that says ** horses and cattle.** 

Fowls and Birds Killed. — ^A flock of ducks. 

Buildings Burned — 2 hotels, 8 dwellings, 54 barns, and one 
account which says *^ several ;*' 8 warehouses, 4 stables, 1 coi-n-crib, 
1 light-house, 1 car-house, and one account which says *' a build- 
Ijig.*' A barn in the village of Bei^heinfield, Rhenish BavarifV, 
>^urope,was burned by lightning, the fire of which was commnnicated 
to other builiings, and lUO houses were consumed. 

Buildings Struck.— -26 meeting-houses, 142 dwellings, and an ac- 
count which says " several ;" 3 engine-houses, 8 stores, 5 hotels, 4 
school-houses, 4 printing ofiices, 11 barns, and an account which 
says "a number ;" 2 blacksmiths' shops, 2 machine shops, 2 facto- 
ries, 2 mills, 2 sheds, a court-house, boat-house, hospital, bath-house, 
stable, shot-tot«rer, gas-house, station-house, shop, coach-house, tool- 
house, well-house, corn-crib, pickling and preserving dup/it, foundry, 
carpenter's sliop, railroad ddpot — one of each — nine buildings not 
specified, and two accounts which say " several." 

Buildings with Lightning Rods Struck.— Q dwellings, 8 meeting- 
hottsos, 1 hotel, 1 seminary, the Smithsonian Institution, 1 printing- 
office, and a barn. Of these, 1 dwelling was burned, 6 dwellings, 3 
churches, and the seminary were damaged. 

Telegraph Estdblishin&nts a truck. — 1 offices in which instruments 
were destroyed or damaged, three accounts in which it was stated 
the wires were struck, and two places in which the posts were shat- 
tered. 

Railroads Struck. — ^Pour accounts of railroad tracks being struck, 
and one account of a railroad train near Baltimore. 

Miscellaneous* — ^Sgrain stacks, 4 pikes of hay, and 1 tree burned. 
A stack of hay set on fire ? two wagons, a stone tower, a fence, a 
liborty-pole, a flag-staff, a carriage-pole, and a wall struck and shiv- 
ered ; 35 trees were struck and shivered, besides two accounts which 
say "several;" in five places the ground was struck, and one ac- 
oount that says, " on the 17th of April, at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
the ground was torn up in hundreds of places, while in all directions 
are to be seen the shattered fragments of trees.** 

Boston, Mass., although frequently visited by thunder-storms, it 
Is rarely the case that lightning strikes in that city ; but in the 
months of May, Juno, July, and August of the present year, the 
lightning of bIt^ several storms on as many several days, struck in 
foarfcecn places m Boston. ^ 
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EssGx, Mass., has been remarkably exempt from lightniag-shockfl 
for a series of years ; but during the present year every thunder- 
storm \rhich has passed over the town has left a mark of its visik^ 
tion, the lightning having struck there in twonty-five several places. 

E. MEEIAM, Beooslyn IIeights. 

EAETHQUAKES. 

The following is a brief statement of eartht]uakes which havo 
occurred within the field of ray research for on(j year, commencing 
October 1, 1355, and ending September CO, 1S5'3. 

OCTOBER, 1855. 

14. — Shock of earthquake at Ln Ligui, jit about 8 P. M. 

19 A shock of earthquake at Ncufchatcl, Switzerland, daring 

the night 

20. — Shock of earthquake at Neufchitel, Switzerland, at 4 A. M. 

21. — A smart shock of earthquake i'l San Francisco, California, 
at 7| P. M. There was much commotion in the water of the harbor 
a few minutes preceding the shock, which caused several vessels to 
heave heavily at their hawsers and cableB. 

22 A severe shock of earthquake at Taranaki, New Zealand, 

by which several buildings were destroyed. 

25 — Shocks of earthquake in the canton of Valais, Switzerland. 
At Veige two sharp shocks in the evening. 

27. — Shocks of earthquake at Clear Lake, Downieville, and Good* 
year's Bar, California, at 3 P. M. At Vioge, Switzerland, a hot 
wind blew for some time, and the rain began to fall, and it continued 
to the morning of the 28th. 

28. — ^At Viege, Switzerland, shocks of earthquake commenced in 
the night after several claps of thnnd^ at intervals. 

20. — ^At Viege, Switzerland, shocks of earthquake continued till 5 
A. M. The number was not fewer than thirty-one. 

Shocks of earthquake in the Island of Goza, in the Meditemv- 
ncan, day not given. 

NOVEMBER. 

?. — Severe shock of earthquake at Zanzibar, at 7h. 50m. P. M. 

3. — Shock of earthquake at Villanou, Walker Co., Georgia. 

8.— Two shocks of earthquake at Malta. 

10. — ^A series of shocks and mysterious noises at Westiield, Staten 
Island, New York, supposed to be occasioned by an earthquake. 

11. — Four very heavy shocks of earthquake at Belize, Hondoraa 
Severe earthquake at Jeddo, Japan, in the evening. The earthqnako 
opened in the N. E. part of the city, and closed over many thonsand 
houses and inhabitants. 500 Budhist and Sinto temples, and 101,90p 
dwellings and stores were destroyed, and 80,000 lives lost. Tho 
■hocks were severe at Simoda. 

21. — A rambling noiac and a jarring of the earth felt in the N.W. 
portion of Philadelphia, at 10 m. before 8 A. M. 
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ST.— Shock of earthquake at Sierra, California, at Sh. 80m. P. M. 

29.— A heavy swell broke into the harbor of Big River, California, 
oaasing Bomo shipwreck. There was not a breath of wind at tha 
time, and the swell came in with terrific violence several times. 

DECEMBER. 

3.— A monntain exploded in the State of Arkansas, with a rum- 
bling sound and a general vibration of the earth. 

4.— A smart shock of earthquake at Barcelona, Spain, at T P. M. 

5.— Shock of earthquake (two vibrations) at Hpmboldt Bay, Call- 
ftrnia, at llh. 20in. A. M. 

11. — Shock of earthquake in San Francisco and the Mission 
Dolores, California, at 4 A. M. 

12. — Severe earthquake at Jeddo, Japan, destroying houses and 
temples, and burying nearly 3,000 people beneath the ruins. 
. 14 — Shock of earthquake at Broussa, Turkey, followed by others 
for several days. 

17. — ^Two shocks of earthquake at French Mountain, Warren Ca, 
New York, at 2. P. M. 

JANUARY, 1866. 

?. — Shock of earthquake in San Francisco, California, at 10 A .M. 

4. — Slight shock of earthquake at St Jago de Cuba. 

5. — Shock of earthquake at Ogdensbui^, New York, at 14 m. past 
V2 A. M. Sharp shocks of earthquake at Briggs, in the Upper 
Valais, at Aasan, and at Interlacken, Switzerland, in the afternoon. 

7. — Shock of earthquake at Locte, Switzerland, in the night. 

9. — Several shocks of earthquake at Winchester, Virginia, at 3 
A. M. 

12. — Slight shock of earthquake at St. Jago de Cuba. 

13. — Slight shock of earthquake at Santa Martha, New Granada. 

26. — ^Tnro shocks of earthquake at Frederic, Md., at 4 A. M. 

FEBRUARY. 

5. — ^A heavy shock of earthquake at Skowhegan, Maine, at 6 P. M., 
and another during the night. 

12. — Slight shock of earthquake at St. Jago de Cuba, at 9h. 15m. 
P. M. 

14._Slight shock of earthquake at San Francisco, California, 
about 9 P. M., and several others during the night. 

15.— Slight shock of earthquake at San Francisco, California, and 
a violent shock at 5h. 23m. A. M., which was felt over a great part 
of the State. 

16. — ^Earthquake at Sonsonate, Salvador. 

17. — Earthquake shock experienced in the night, by steamer 
Qolden Aqe^ off the island of Mantuoso. 

IS. — Shock of earthquake in David, in the province of Chiriqui, 

*5he earthquakes during this month, where the day is not given, 
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are as follows : a sliglit earthquake in Cuba ; Bbocks of earthquaJw 
In Asia Minor, which lasted ten days, and several towns had been 
destroyed. A new volcano broke out in Equador, C A., and was 
accompanied by violent earthquakes, felt over a large portion of the 
republic In the city of Cuence two churches were destroyed, a num- 
ber of private buildings were thrown down, and more than fifty 
persons perished. The little village of Delog, near where the vol- 
cano burst forth, has entirely disappeared, and Paccha has suffered 
very considerably. This is said to have happened between the 16th 
and 25th. 

MARCH. 

2 and 3. — ^Dreadful earthquake and volcanic eruption on the Island 
of Great Sangir, iu the Moluccas, India. 

12. — Shock of earthquake in Madison, Conn., and neighboring 
towns, at 10 P. M. 

16. — Three shocks of earthquake at La Ligni, Chili, at the dawn 
of day. 

21. — Shock of earthquake in Nelson, Amherst, and Albemarle 
Qoanties, Virginia, about 9 A. M. Earthquake at Mitylene, France. 

The shocks of earthquake at Broussa, Turkey, which commenced 
February 17th, 1855, have continued with intermissions to the pres- 
ent month. 

APRIL. 

14. — Shock of earthquake at Los Angelos, Cal., and the Monte In 
tlic night. Three earthquakes at Papudo, ChUi, between March 
16 and April 14. 

IT. — Two shocks of earthquake at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in the night 

MAY. 

S. — ^A severe shock of earthquake at Los Angelos, CaL, in tbo 
night 

21. — ^At Truxlllo, Honduras, several explosions in the mountain* 
in the afternoon. 

JLNE. 

4. — ^Lake Ontario, at Oswego, suddenly rose three feet during a 
tliunder storm, and as suddenly fell again. This was repeated eev* 
oral times. 

8. — ^A severe shock of earthquake in the Sandwich Islands. 

JULY. 

10. — ^A slight shock of earthquake at Freeport, Armstrong coui 
Pa., in the evening. 

11. — A very violent shock of earthquake at Schemnka, in tho 
Caucasus, throwing down three hundred houses and more than on« 
hundred ships. Only one person was killed, and five wounded. 

16. — Shock of earthquake nt Richmond Ya., and vicinity, At $0 
minutes before 2 o*clock. 
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24. — ^A succession of slight earthquakes in the city of Mexico, at a 
quarter before 9 A. M. 

AUGUST. 

8.— Two shocks of earthquake atValetto, between 2^ P. M., and U 
P.M. 

4.— Slight shock of earthquake at San Francisco, Cal., at 5.16 A. M^ 

6. — ^A violent shock of earthquake at Belize, Honduras, about 5 
P. M., and occasionally a very slight trembling in the earth was felt 
np to the 27th. The same shock extended to the Islands in the vi- 
cinity, was felt in Jamaica, and was very severe at Omoa, whero 
there were one hundred and eight shocks, and whero it was felt for 
eight days, slightly. 

14.— A slight shock of earthquake at Truxillo, Honduras, at 5:13 
P.M. 

15. — Two slight shocks of earthquake at Truxillo, Honduras, one al 
6 minutes after midnight, and the other at 3:15 A. M. 

18. — Earthquake at Kona, Sandwich Islands. 

21. — Shocks of earthquake were felt throughout Algeria. They 
were slight at Algiers, strong at Constantina and Bona, and violent 
at Philippeville, where twenty-two successive shocks occurred, fuid 
several villages were destroyed. There was little loss of life. 

26. — ^Two shocks of earthquake at Monterey, (Jal., about 15 minutes 
before 9 P. M. 

27. — Shock of earthquake at Monterey and Santa Cruz, California. 
Shock of earthquake at Belize, Honduras. 

2^. — Shocks of earthquake at Monterey and Santa Cruz, CaL 

SEPTEMBER. 

17. — A slight shock of earthquake at Hickman, Ey., about 5 A. M. 

20. — Severe shock of earthquake at San Diego, Cal. 

26. — Shock of earthquake at city of Mexico and Puebla, at a 
quarter before 12 M. 

The following earthquakes, of which the dates are not given, hare 
occurred during the last twelve months: A severe shock of an 
earthquake at Porto Rico. Occasionally shocks of earthquake at St. 
Christopher, W. I. Several shocks of earthquake in Portugal, 
principally in the Algraves. Various shocks of earthquake havo 
been felt in different parts of Spain. In Giozalema, a district not 
far from Seville, seven shocks took place in the space of an hour, 
causing whole hills to disappear. Several severe earthquakes at 
Guayquil, Equador. Shock of earthquake in the city of Mexico. 
A shock of earthquake at Soleure, Switzerland. A violent shock 
of earthquake in the Caucasus. Severe earthquake shocks in 
Kingston, Jamaica, and the town of Falmouth. A shock of earths 
quake at Broussa, Turkey. 

Earthquakes have been less frequent in the twelve months cm* 
braced in this statement than heretofore for many years. We have 
never met with any record of earthquakes north of the 74th parallel 
Of north latitude. On the western coast of South' America, earth- 
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quakes are of very frequent occurrence ; but on the eastern, In that 
portion in which Brazil and Buenos Ayres are situate, earthquakes 
are of very rare occurrence. 

£. MEiUAM, Bbooeltk H£IQBt& 

NEGLECT TO PUT UP LIFE-SAVING GATES AT THE 

FEBBT BRIDGES. 

1855, Oct 25.— Mr. Thomas Secor, residing in Delaware county. 
New York, while stepping off the Jersey City ferry-boat, accidentally 
stepped between the boat and the bridge, and had one of his knees 
badly crushed. He subsequently died of his ii^juries. 

Nov, 10. — ^A passenger for the 5i P. M. train, on the New York 
and Erie Railroad, stepped between the ferry-boat and the bridge 
88 the boat was landing its passengers in Jersey City, and narrowly 
escaped being crushed. He was only saved by the timely warning 
^ven by a fellow-passenger to the engineer, who reversed the en- 
gine of the boat. 

Nov. 18. — ^A man walked overboard at the Fulton ferry, on the 
Brooklyn side, under the impression that the boat which had entered 
tiie slip was made fast. He narrowly escaped being crashed be- 
tween the boat and the bridge, but was eventually got out without 
injury. 

Dec. 24. — ^About 5 o* clock P. M., as one of the Hoboken ferry- 
boats was approaching the landing at the foot of Barclay-st., a man 
named Thomas Rivington, residing at No. 334 Ninth-st., New York, 
a ship-fastener by trade, in attempting to st"p over the chain, tripped 
his foot, and was pitched headlong over the end of the boat against 
the bridge. In this position he was caught across the chest by th« 
boat and horribly crushed, causing instant death. There was no 
cry or other sound, except the cracking of the bones. He leaves a 
wife and two children. 

1856, Jan. 26. — ^About 6 P. M., a little girl about 8 years of age, 
daughter of Mr. Metlar, of No. 109 Grai.d-st., Jersey City, under- 
took to step off the boat before it was made fast to the bridge on tl» 
Jersey side, and fell between the boat and the bridge. She was res- 
cued by Lemuel Alfred, a deck hand, who leaped into the water 
after her. He, however, narrowly escaped losing his own life in the 
attempt. When taken f^om the water ho was so benumbed with tbo 
cold, and his wet clothing was so heavy, that he was rescued witli 

Seat difficulty. The officers of the Br. steamer Africa witnessed 
e occurrence, being on the boat, and immediately subscribed $50 
with which to present Mr. Alfred with a medal. 

JfarcA 2. — A man named William Teasell fell into the water while 
attempting to get on board of one of the Fulton ferry-boats. Ho 
was rescued. 

Mcareh 2?. — A young man ia his hurry to get on board the Fulton 
ferry-boat, jumped overboard. He was rescued aftor some troubla 

April 8.— ^Ab the Peck Slip boat was nearing the Williamsbnrff 
^ip, a man with a child in his arms, thinking the boat was in, walktd 
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orerboard. The man after a time was rescued, leaving the child 
screaming la the water, when the pilot jumped over and brought tha 
child on shore. 

April 26. — ^A man in attempting to leave one of the Fulton ferry- 
boats before it was seemed to the bridge, fell between the two, and 
woald have been crushed but for the prompt action of some of tha 
passengers, who dragged him out Ho escaped with a slight bruiso 
on the knee. 

May 12. — Mr. Alfred Appleton, of New York, had the fingers of 
his left hand badly crushed, at the South ferry, by attempting to 
leave the boat before it was secured to the bridge. 

June IT. — As a large wagon, heavily loaded with kega of lager 
bier, was being driven off one of the Staten Island ferry-boats, at 
the Whitehall Slip, one of the chains supporting the bridge gavo 
way. Two or three persons were a good deal hurt by kegs of the 
bier, which were thrown upon them by the sudden sinking of ona 
irhesl of the wagon. Mr. John P. Brown, of the well-known res- 
taurant in Maiden Lane, experienced a sprain in his ankle, and 
some severe bruises. The others injured were employees of the 
Ferry Company. 

June 21. — ^A man fell between the boat and the bridge at the Ful- 
ton ferry, and would have been crushed had not a powerful man 
seized him by the collar, and with an effort extricated him from his 
dangerous position. 

Jtily 6. — A middle-aged man jumped after the Fulton ferry-boat, 
.on the Brooklyn side, striking the vessel with his chest, and thus 
falling into the river. He was rescued by the bridge-man, 

July 15. — ^A boy named George Wells, about 16 years of age, ro- 
Biding in Bushwick, was drowned at the G-rand-st. ferry, on the New 
York side. He attempted to jump from the boat to the shore, and 
fell between that and the bridge, and was not seen afterward. 

July 29. — As the Jersey City ferry-boat was landing at the New 
York side, about 9^ P. M., two well-dressed and rather elderly gen- 
tlemen fell overboard. They were rescued. One of them said that 
he had lost $260 from one of his pantaloon pockets. His pocket was 
turned inside out : and it was his belief that it had been picked by 
■ome of the kind-hearted bystanders«who assisted him out of th^ 
water. 

Auctuat 15.— A boy about 14 years old, who was standing outside 
the chain on the Hamilton Avenue ferry-boat, Wyandank^ was 
thrown overboard and drowned, by the boat striking the dock on 
ontering the slip on the New York side. 

August 17. — ^A young woman named Rosa Reilly was drowned ok 
the Jersey City ferry, by attempting to jump ashore from the boa* 
"before it was made fast to the bridge. The Jury of inquest recom- 
mended to the Ferry Company the construction of gates upon their 
bridges to prevent persons leaving the boats until they are made fast 

Augitst 20. — An unknown man fell into the dock at the Fulton 
fsTcy, Brooklyn, and was rescued by Officer Wright, of the Second 
District FoUce. 

10 
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SepU 1 — A woman had her leg crushed at the Fulton fenr 
wharf, by the ferry-boat, from which she attempted to step on 
before it was made fast. 

Sept 16. — As the Wall-st ferry-boat, Ezehange, was leaving the 
Brooklyn side, a lad, son of G. W. Gerau, I^q., while jumping 
after the boat, missed his footing and fell into the slip. After ^k- 
ing twice, and while yet under the water, John Baulser, one of the 
boat hands, dove into the water after him, and rescued him in an 
almost lifeless condition. 

S^t. 15. — As the Hamilton Avenue ferry-boat, MorUauk^ was enteiv 
ing the slip on the New York side, about 10^ P. M., a man attempted 
to jump ashore before the boat was made fast to the bridge, and fell 
between the boat and the bridge, and had both legs severely crushed. 

Sept IS;.— About 9 o'clock P. M., as the Hamilton Avenue ferry- 
boat, Montauk^ was entering the slip on the Brooklyn side, a woman 
with a child in her arms about two months old, attempted to step from 
the boat to the bridge, previous to the boat being made fast, and fell 
between the two into the water, and would have been drowned but 
for the noble conduct of a sailor, whose name we could not asoec- 
tain, who jumped overboard and rescued her and the infant. 

Sspt 19. — Artliur Lyons while attempting to jump on board one 
of the Catbarine-st ferry-boats, after it had left the dock, fell into 
the river, and was with difficulty rescued. 

Sept 20.— Jacob Warren, a colored man, employed on the steanw 
boat, Elm Oiti/, was drowned at the Peck Slip Ferry Dock. 

Oet 6. — ^Another individual came near getting his leg smashed al 
the Fulton ferry, by leaving the boat before it had been secured to 
the bridge. 

Oct 14. — ^About 9 o'clock P. M., as the South ferry-boat, LouiMt 
was entering the slip on the New York side, a man named Michael 
Larkin fell overboard, forward the wheels, the boat passing clean 
over him. The alarm being given, two Whitehall boatmen put out 
from the slip in a small boat, and succeeded in rescuing him from a 
watery grave. 

Oct 14. — A man named John Dellan, an English sailor, in attempt- 
ing to jump from the Peck Slip ferry boat, Minnemta, on the Wil- 
liamsburg Bide, about 6^ P. M., fell between the boat and the 
bridge, and was cruKhed to death. The deceased had a ion and 
daughter living in Williamsburg. The boy had just gone out of 
the gate, when he heard that a man was killed. He came back and 
found it was his father. A German fell overboard on the New York 
side from the same boat, on the previous trip. He was rescued. 

£. MERIAM, BSO0KI.TN Hkights. 

SHIP ASB GABGO BTJBNED B7 LIGHTNIHa 

The captain of the ship WiUiam Hiteheoet, which was loaded 
with cotton and burned in lat 45° 42', Ion. 47% on December 19, 188B, 
in giving an account of the occurrence, says : ** The Ughtnlng stmek 
the mlzxen royal mast, and passing below, the shock vas so grea* I 
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was satisfied we were injured. On examination I found the smoke 
to be raising from fore and aft of the ship, and in a few minutes we 
were unable to enter the cabins. Our only chance was to keep the 
fire under, until we could see some chance to abandon the Tessel. 
After making every preparation, such as getting boats and provi- 
sions ready, we discovered a sail, and run for her. She proved to 
be the Oenefral Parkhill^ of Charleston, Captain Pierce, who, as 
coon as he could understand our condition, kindly lay by us all 
night. Our ship became so hot that the cotton on deck, which had 
been taken from the hold, would take fire. At noon on the 20tti, 
we succeeded in getting on board the General Parkhill; and the lasl 
we saw of our ship, she was a burning mass above on the ocean. 
We arrived at Liverpool on the 81st December. My men, as well 
as myself, lost all, except what we stood in.** 

UGHTNIKG FIBE-BALLS FBOM VOLCANIC ESUPTIONS. 

March 3, 1856 — ^The ship's position was lat. 87" 80' N., long. 70° 4(X 
W. Temperature of water 69", air 28° Fahrenheit The weather 
dark and lowering, with sharp lightning, and barometer falling fast 
Ship under double-reefed topsail, foresail, and Jib. At 2 A. M. com- 
menced blowing hard, with heavy rain and sleet. At 24- A. M., 
while shortening sail, an immense ball of fire struck the main-royal 
mast-head, and then fell on the main hatch, where it exploded with 
tremendous force, filling the deck with fire and sparks, with con- 
tinned explosions of the particles, like detonating powder or torpe- 
does. Owing to the ice, sleet, and snow with which the decks, bul- 
warks, rigging, and sails were covered, the fire was soon extin- 
guished. About ten minutes afterward a second ball struck near the 
eame place, but ^s driven by the force of the wind just clear of the 
■hip's side to leeward, when it exploded with a loud report and 
great commotion. There were several men furling the jib at the 
• time, and the concussion was so great that it lifted them nearly clear 
of the boom. The tornado lasted all next day and night, from N. 
W. by N. The air very cold, and water 69*, causing an immense 
exhalation from the gulf, which congealed as soon as it rose, and 
was driven furiously over the ship, excluding the very light of day. 
One of the men was knocked down and stunned for a time, but was 
not seriously injared. The jnate was blinded by it, and probably 
will not recover the sight of both eyes. Had it not been for the ice, 
■ sleet, and rain which deluged the ship, there can be no doubt but 
that she would have been on fire from the truck to the water. The 
fore-topsail was blown out of the bolt-rope, and the royal mast-head 
seared as it were with a red hot iron, being all the damage the ship 
received, which, to say the least, was very providential. 
The Indian mail brings advices of another of those dreadful 
i «lurthquakes for which Temati and the adjoining localities in the 
,. Moluccas are proverbial. An eruption of the active volcano in the 
> island of Great Sangir, in long. 124° SO' E., and lat. 3° 5^ N., has oc- 
I «umd. The north-western part of the island of Great Sangir \& 
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formed by the motmtain Awu, which has several peaks, the highest 
heing about 4,000 feet aboyo the sea. On the west side the 
mountain runs very steep into the sea, at the height of the lai:go 
village Kandhar, however, falling away to a low promontory. 

Between 7 and 8 o'clock on the evening of the 2d of March, a sud- 
den and altogether indescribable crashing noise was heard, which. 
Indicating to the Sangirese an eruption of the volcano, filled them 
with consternation. Simultaneously with this, the glowing lara 
streamed downward with irresistible force in different directions, 
bearing with it whatever it encountered on its destructive course, 
and causing the sea to boU wherever they came in contact The 
hot springs opened up, and cast out a flood of boiling water, which 
destroyed and carried away what the fire had spared. The sea, 
obedient to an unusual impulse, lashed the rocks with frightful 
violence, dashed upon the shore, and heaved itself with a wild 
liaste against the laud< as if it strove to overmaster the fire-stream. 

This fiightfnl picture of destruction, the horror of which waa 
increased by the shrieks of men and beasts, the wild roaring of the 
tempest, and the crashing of thousands of trees torn up and carried 
away, was followed, about an hour later, by peals of thunder which 
shook the ground and deafened the ear. A black column of stone 
and ashes then shot up from the .mountain to an immense height, 
and fell — ^illumined by the glare of the lava— like a shower of fire 
npon the surrounding country below, producing a darkness that, 
only now and then momentarily broken by the JlaaJiea of lightning^ 
was 80 intense that people could not discern objects close &i 
hand, and which completed their confusion and despair. Large 
stones were hurled through the air, crushing whatever they fell 
npon. Houses and crops which had not been destroyed by fire, sunk 
and disappeared beneath the ashes and stones, and the hill-streams, 
stopped up by these barriers, formed lakes, which, breaking over 
their banks, soon proved a new source of destruction. 

This lasted some hours. About midnight the raging elements 
sank to rest; but on the following day, about noon, they again re- 
sumed their work of destruction with renewed violence. In the 
mean time, the fall of ashes continued without intermission, and waa 
so thick on this day that the rays of the sun could not penetrate 
through it, and an appalling darkness prevailed. 

Scarcely recovered in some degree from their fright, the inhabit- 
ants of this desolated part of Sangir were again disturbed by an 
eruption on the 17th of March, which destroyed many fidds and a 
great number of trees on the Tabnkan side. 

Since then this volcano has remained quiet, and the only symp- 
tom of its working has been the sm^ke rising up in all directions 
from cracks and fissures in the ground. The streams of lava on the 
slopes are still so slightly cooled, that people dare not venture to any 
great distance from the shore. According to tiie accounts of the 
natives, the top of the mountain does not appear to have undergone 
any noticeable alteration. 

On the other side of Kandhar, on the eztrone north point of th% 
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t'lshmd, the appearance of the devaBtation which has been caused is, 
if poBsible, even more frightful than what has taken place at Taruno. 

« For here, where formerly there were to be seen extensive fields bear- 
ing all kinds of crops, and thickly-planted and endless groves of cocoa- 
nuts, we now find nothing but lava, stones, and ashes. The liquid firo 
seems to have flowed from the mountain at this point with irresistible 
force, and in prodigious quantity. Not only has this fearful flood, as 
it were, buried the whole district and all that was upon it, but, after 
having caused this destruction over an extent of several miles, it 
was still powerful enough, on reaching the shore, to form two long 
taijangs (capes) at places where the depth of water formerly con- 
risted of many fathoms. 

A number of other districts and places have been, some wholly 
destroyed, others greatly injured by the fire. 

The loss of life has been great It is estimated as follows in tho 
imdermentioned districts : Taruna, men, women, and children, 722 ; 
Kandha, men, women, and children, 45 ; Tabnkan, men, women, and 

■ children; 2,039. Total, 2,806. 

The greater number met their death in the gardens. They fled in 
all directions but were overtaken and swallowed up by the fatal fir^ 
stream. Some tried to save themselves in the trees, but were either 
carried away with them or killed by tiie scorching heat At Kalon- 

. gan and Taryang the houses were filled with people who were 
stopped in their flight by the lava streaming down on all sides, and 
the streams of boiling water, and who met their death under the 
burning ashes and the tumbling houses. Many who had reached the 
shores, and thought themselves safe, became a prey to the furious 
waves, and many died through sheer despondency and agony. 

E. MEBIAM, Bbookltn Hbight& 

GTTNNINO.-SFOBTmG. 

KILLING AND WOUNDING LITTLE BIBDS. 

The following statement of deaths and injuries, resulting from 
the cruel and wicked practice of gunning, sporting, killing, and 
. wounding little birds and unprotected animals, by unfeeling men and 
boys, witnesses that there is a fearful penalty attached to the commis* 
sion of the offense. It will be found, I have no doubt, by a com- 
parison of the list of deaths resulting from the use of their own 
guns or from those of their sporting companions, that more lives are 
aimoally sacrificed in this inhuman and degrading sport than are ter- 
minated on the gallows for murders committed within the same 
field of research. 

This statement embraces a period of twelve months, viz. : from 

October 1, 1865, to September SO, 1856, during which there were T6 

' persons killed, and 42 wounded. Total, 118 persons. Many of tho 

^ wounded are not expected to recover. The following are the details: 

t OCTOBER, 1856. 

4. — ^A boy named Smith, wounded at Orange, New Jersey, by tho 
i4laduirge of his fowUng-piece. A boy named William McCar** 

10* 
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drowned at the foot of Hammond-st., New York, vhlle drowning a 
cat 

11. — Officer Laasell, of Boston, while out with a partj gunning, 
was wounded hy one of his companions who was .firing at a sqnirr^ 

14. — ^Willard and D. S. Younger were drowned in Ipswich bay, 
Mass., while gunning. 

16. — Mr. D. D. Flojd, of Newburyport, Mass., was accidentally 
killed while gunniug. 

21 .—Edwin & Keclcr, of Bordentown, N. J., lost his life whila 
gunning. 

26. — Charles Higgins, a boy, residing near Alton, Ohio, killed hia 
mother while gunuing. 

30.— Mr. Henry Franklin, of North Attleboro\ was killed by the 
discharge of his gun. « 

SI. — Lewis Stricklet, of Concord, Ky., was killed by the accidental 
discharge of his gun. A young man named Cowdry, while gunning 
near Cabourg, Canada West, was killed by the discharge of his gun. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.— Henry Taber, of N. Fairhayen, Mass., was badly wounded by 
a companion while gunning. 

2. — ^A party of young men from Ontario, N. Y., on a hunting ex- 
cursion to Sodus bay, lost one of their companions by the discharge 
of his gun, which scattered his brains in every direction. 

10. — Leander Earle, of Boston, lost his life, while on a gunning 
ezcnrsion, by the discharge of his gan. 

13. — ^A young man named De Witt, in Warren county, N. J., waa 
killed by two sportsmen from Easton. 

16. — Joseph Annin was badly wounded while gunning at West 
Iloboken. 

19. — Samuel Hicks waa shot dead by a companion wliile gunning 
hi Henrico county, Va, 

29. — Mr. Edward Dougherty, while gunning near Bereen, N. J., 
shot himself, from the effects of which he soon died. Justin Higgins, 
of Detroit, Mich., accidentally shot himself, causing his death. A 
number of the Washington Star^ of Noyember, giyes the particulars 
of three deaths, and one badly wounded, of persons while gunning. 

DECEMBER. 

8. — ^Hon. Charles Mason, of Hamilton, N. Y., was badly wounded 
while out gunning. Mr. Lemuel Barrett, of Council Bluffis, was 
found frozen to death, and much mutilated by wolves, etc He 
started on an elk-hunt in company with two others, one of whom 
had succeeded in getting home, and the other had not been heard 
from. 

14. — ^Two persons belonging to Chippewa, Canada, while fowlxQg 
in a boat, were carried over the Falls. 

19.— John McCallig, while gunning on Long Island, aocidentally 
shot himself. He died on the 23d. 
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.- S6.— A young man left Mexico, Oswego county, on a hnntiog ex- 
cursion, and has not been heard of since. 

31. — A man named Bartholomew, of Belvidere, HI., was accident- 
ally shot by a comrade while hunting rabbits. He lost both eyes. 

JANUARY, 1866. 

3. — ^A countryman found in Chicago, HI., dead, with his wagon 
and load of game on top of him. J. W. Gillman, of Jonesborough, 
He., while at work in a saw-mill, attempted to kick a dog, when ha 
struck a saw, and had his foot cut off. 

Jules dtt Callier left St. Louis on a hunting expedition, with a man 
named Hull, and was found in the woods, shot through the heart. 
^ 30. — Lyman H. Lincoln, while fox hunting in Shrewsbury, Vt., 
accidentally shot hinmelf, causing his death next day. 

MARCH. 

23. — Mr. W. J. Hatch, of Camden, N. J., was killed by a nan 
named Lennairs, who was gunning on his grounds. Lennairs was 
sentenced to twenty years^ imprisonment with hard labor. The only 
son of George Lynn, of Washington, while hunting, accidenUilly 
killed himself. 

25. — Crawford Kurtz accidentally killed himself, in Buffalo, while 
shooting rats. A. McScarlett, of Noble county, Ind., killed himself 
by the accidental discharge of his rifle. 

APRIL. 

4. — Solomon Ostrander, of Ottawa, Iowa, went out hunting, and 
has not been heard of since. ^ 

10. — ^Charles Grant accidentally shot himself, in Ulster county, N. 
Y., causing his death on the 15th. A son of John Whitney, of Chi- 
cago, m., while out fowling, was accidentally shot by a companion. 

11.— Mr. L. P. Berthrong, of Rochester, while hunting in Cayuga 
county, accidentally shot himself, causing his death next day. 

15. — A boy named Patrick, died at the New York Hospital, from 
the effects of a wound received from a companion while gunning. 

16 — George Wilds accidentally killed himself, while shooting 
muskrats, near Patersoa, New Jersey. 

Mr. Jackson Huddleson, while gunning in Fayette co., , mis- 
took a little boy for a deer, and shot him, causing his death in a fevr 
hours. 

21. — ^At Horicon Lake, Wisconsin, a Mr. Rich, in firing at a loon, 
shot a man dead. 

24. — ^Mr. Smith, while hunting near Macon, Georgia, shot a Mr. 
Atkias dead, having mistaken him for a wild turkey. Mr. Atkins 
was also hunting. A Mr. Cose, of Bedford co., Pennsylvania, 
Started out to hunt, and was followed by his two children. The 
children were not found for twelve days, when they were found 
starved to death. The mother has since died of grief at their loss, 
and the father lies in a critical condition. 
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MAY. 

2. — Oancan Gray was killod by the accidental discharge of bis 
gun in Jasper co., Iowa, while going a hanting. 

A Chippewa Indian, named Wattd, was shot dead while shooting 
ducks in Denton co., Minnesota. 

21 — James Sanborn was accidentally shot at Lowell, Mass., caaa- 
ing his death. 

34. — ^A man at Durham, Canada, in firing at some pigeons, kUled 
a young man named McLean. 

81. — John Marsh, of Exeter co.. New Hampshire, was killed by 
the accidental discharge of a gun, while trying to shoot an ea^o. 

JUNE. 

6. — James H. Wilson, of Williamson co., Tennessee, accidentally- 
shot himself dead, while shooting birds. 

T. — ^A son of Lyman Adams of Utica, with two other boys, while 
firing at some birds the barrel exploded, wounding himself and one 
of his companions. 

12. — Dr. J. R. Terry, of New York, was badly wounded by a 
pistol procured for shooting rata. Mr. Lewis Gray, of Sampson- 
viUe, Ulster co., was killed by the bursting of a gun. Adam Lewis 
fell Arom the roof of a four-story house at Cleveland, while firing at 
a flock of pigeons. 

14. — ^Charles Morgan, of FayettevJUe, New York, was killed by 
the accidental discharge of his gun. Captain H. Garmany, of 
Ringgold, Georgia, while shooting birds, accidentally shot himself, 
cau^ng his death in about twenty hours. Walter James, whilo 
deer-hunting at Rice Lake, had a dispute with three Indians, and, 
using his hunting-knife, disabled aU three of them, wounding them 
badly. 

17. — Mr. John Combs, of Beetown, Wisconsin, while hantiog, 
accidentally shot himself dead. 

21. — Conrad Schellings, of Westminster. Md., was killed by the 
accidental discharge of his gun. 

24 — A man living in Somer's Court, Philadelphia, shot his own 
oh&d by the accidental discharge of his gun. He is not eneoted to 
survive. Mr. Edward Gentry, of Hamilton, Canada, had his hand 
badly shattered, by the bursting of his gun while fowling. 

2«.— A boy who resides in Broome-st, New York, was wounded 
fn the hand while shooting rats. 

A man near Detroit, Michigan, while shooting birds, accidentally 
killed a young lady. 

JULY. 

1. — Ebenezer Whitney, of Nelson, New York, killed himself wlii!e 
trying to shoot a squirrel. 

4. — Mr. H. E. Austin was frightfully wounded by the acddentsl 
discharge of his gun, while shooting pigeons at Rockford, Illinois. 

9. — Mr. Samuel James accidentally Ulled himself, while huntiog 
*~ "••uben CO., New York. 
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11. — ^A boy had his left hand badly fractured by a companion, 
-vhile hunting on Clove road, Brooklyn. 

14.— Mr. Van Graves, of Chesterfield, Virginia, while hunting 
with his son, was instantly killed by the accidental discharge of hia 
son*s gun. 

16.— Franklin Bristow lost his life while hunting at Ontario, 
Wayne co.. New York, by the accidental discharge of his gun. 

Martin Bromley, of North Chili, New York, lost his life by the 
accidental discharge of his shot-gun. 

25.— James G. BoUes was killed by lightning, near Topeka, 
Kansas, while on a hunting expedition. 

28.— Safer Schntts,a German, was wounded atBnfblo, New York, 
by the bursting of his ^un while shooting small birds. A man al 
Green Farms, Connecticut, dangerously wounded by the discharge 
of a gun in the hands of a companion. 

AUGUST. 

1. — ^In Pike co., Alabama, two brothers named Dom, were gm>» 
sing, when one accidentally killed the other. 

2. — ^Two men shot in San Francisco, GaUfomia, by the accidental 
discharge of a gun ; one died soon after. 

8. — Silas M. Burroughs, of Medina, New York, accidentally shol 
himself while gunning, and lies in a critical condition. 

9. — ^A young man named Smith accidentally shot himself through 
the lungs, while out gunning near Lexington, Connecticut. Augus- 
tus Howell, of Fowerville, New Jersey, accidentally killed hims^ 
while shooting woodcock. 

11.— Two boys shot at Feekskill, New York, by a man firing at a 
bird. There is hopes of their recovery. 

12.— Joseph Loud shot by a companion while gunning at New 
Bedford, Masai His wounds are not mortal. 

16. — Mr. Francis L. Lord was shot by the accidental dischax^ of 
a gnn, while fowling at Baldwinsville, Mass. He is not expected to 
survive. 

17. — ^Harrison Miller was shot by a companion, while gunning al 
Gerry, New York. He was not expected to recover. Mr. N. Bal- 
lard fdl firom a tree breaking his neck, at Hampton, New Hamp- 
shire, whUe trying to get at a squirrel he had shot. 

18.— Robert MUler accidentally shot himself in Berwick, Maine ; 
he is not expected to survive. 

21.— Mr. Moss, of Turk's Greek, , while hunting, was shot by 

a companion, who mistook him for a panther. 

23.— A son of Mr. £. Oliver was badly wounded at S. Readings 
Mass., by the accidental discharge of his gnn while fowling. 

24. — ^A man shot and wounded by two sportsmen, who were 

inning near Baltimore. A young man shot at Grafton, New York, 
y a companion while gunning. He leill be a cripple for life. A 
par^ of boys were gunning at Milan, New York, when one acd- 
aentally 6hot another through the heart. 



e 
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26. — ^A man seriously injured, hy a companion shooting him, while 
gunning near Princeton, New Jersey. 

26.~Hon. William Halsted was badly wounded at Trenton, New 
Jersey, by the accidental discharge of a gun. 

29. — ^Two children shot and wounded by a man near Troy, New 
York. A sportsman shooting at a duck in Horicon Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, shot a man thi'ough the heart near by. The ball struck a wave, 
and bounded back in a line varying only about fifteen degrees. 

SEPTEMBER. ^ 

6.— William Doughty was shockingly wounded by the accidental 
discharge of his gun, near Camden, New Jersey, while fowling. 
Albin C. Bean was shot by a companion, while gunning at Caadi.i, 
New Hampshire, causing his death. 

7. — A man shot dead in Bethlehem, New York, by persons who 
were hunting on his grounds. The murderer was arrested. 

9. — ^A man named AUen shot and killed a woman in Wobum« 
Mass. He was arrested. 

16. — Mr. F. H. Ajrres was severely mangled in a contest with a 
grizzly bear in California. 

18 — ^Thomas M. Vinal, of Scituate, Mass., while gunning, was 
instantly killed by the accidental discharge of his gun. 

19. — Thomas Webb was instantly killed at Tarrytown, New York, 
by the accidental discharge of his gun, on his return from a hunt- 
ing excursion. 

24. — Dr. William H. Allen, of Machias, Maine, was instantly 
killed by the accidental discharge of his gun, when returning from 
a hunting excursion. 

25.— wmiam Smith was instantly killed by the discharge of his 
gun, near Danville, New Jersey, while gunning. 

26. — ^A man in Rockland co.. New York, was wounded by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a companion's gun, while out gunning. 

£. MERLA.M, Bsooklyx Heiguts. 

DEATHS Am) INTITBIES FBOM THE USE OF 

CAMPHENE 

And other preparations known as Spisit-Gab, Bi7iu«iNo-Fx.niD, etc., 
etc., for the purpose of illumination, within tlio field of our re- 
search, during twelve months, viz. : from October 15th, 1865, to 
October 16th, 1856. 

Killed, 67. 

Ii^ured, 106, 16 of whom are not expected to recover. 

Amount of property destroyed, in such cases where the amount was 
stated, $104,005. 
TUese details show that our field of research is a limited one, an4 

yet the deaths are very numerous. Buming.fluids should not b^ 

used in a building of any kind for the purpose of iUumioation. 
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OCTOBER 1855. 

15. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 193 Canal-st., New York, and 
Bet the place on fire. 

24. — A camphene lamp exploded at 142 West Thirty-fifth-st., and 
set the place on fire. Mr. Hamm was badly injured by the breaking 
down of the stoop while taking out a barrel of camphene. 

29. — A camphene lamp exploded in Union Square Post Office, and 
Bot fire to the building. 

NOVEMBER 

2. — Mrs. Moore, of Norway Village, Maine, was badly burned by 
the explosion of a can of fluid whUe filling a lighted lamp. She 
died next day. 

5. — Mr. Charles Lever was fatally burned, at 189 West Forty- 
first-st. New York, by the explosion of a fluid lamp which he waji 
filling while lighted. He died next morning. Mr. Tatem was 
burned to death, in Paget' s parish, Bermuda, by tho explosion of a 
camphene lamp. 

8.— John Foley was serloasly injured in a saloon, under Franklin 
Market, New York, by the explosion of a camphene lamp, which ho 
was filling while lighted. 

12. — Jc^ephine Cromwell was bo badlv burned ^t Gowanus, Long 
Island, while pouring fluid into a camphene lamp, that her life was 
despaired of. 

13. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 119 Roosevclt-st., New York, 
setting fire to the bnilding. 

15. — Mrs. Fisher was so dreadfully Injured by the explosion of a 
oamphene lamp, which she was filling while lighted, that it is feared 
she will not suryive. She resided in tho rear of 284 Second-st, 
New York. 

19. — Miss Mary Schaifer, aged 15 years, was dreadfully burned by 
the upsetting of a camphene lamp, in Baltimore. Her flesh was so 
bamed as to drop off in pieces. She died next morning. 

22. — Mrs. Walter, of Rahway, New Jersey, while sitting at a table 
sewing, was so badly burned by the explosion of a fluid lamp, that 
she died next day. * 

29. — ^A girl named Bertha Meyers, aged about 15 years, was badly 
bnmed by the explosion of a can of ethereal oil, with which she was 
filling a lighted lamp. A n^ro man lost his life in Maysyille, Ky., 
behaving camphene poured on his head and fire set to it, while 
•0ieep, to awaken him. 

80. — ^A fire at East Haddam, Connecticut, caused by the bursting 
of a camphene lamp, destroyed property estimated at $10,000. A 
joung man came near losing his life, in Baltimore, by a camphene 
explosion. The house was near being destroyed. A daughter of 
Mrs. Edward Gannett, of LoweU, Massachusetts, was so badly burned 
hy the explosion of fluid lamps, that for some time her life was de- 
••paired of. She was lighting one lamp at another, when both ez- 
jModed. 
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DECEMBEE. 

4.— Mrs. Handy died at 131 Snffolk-st, Nevr York, from the ef- 
fects of bums received last September by the explosion of camphene. 
At Wateryille, Maine, a boy aged 4 years was shockingly burned by 
the explosion of a fluid lamp. 

11. — A fluid lamp exploded at Dr. J. Smithes, Brooklyn, setting 
the place on fire, and destroying several hundred dollars' worth of 
dentist's materials. 

14. — ^A camphene lamp burst in Jamcs-st., Brooklyn, causing an 
alurm of fire. 

22.— Mrs. A. Amendi, residing at 77 Murray-st, New York, waa 
terribly burned by the explosion of a camphene lamp. 

23. — ^A crockery store, in Ay. A, New York, was set on fire by the 
Bghtcd wick of a fluid lamp setting fire to a can of camphene. Mr. 
Miller was badly burned. Loss, $75. 

26. — Mrs. Harrison, residing in Lorimer-st., Brooklyn, died from 
bums reoeired by the explosion of a fluid lamp. Her husband was 
fieverely burned, but not dangerously. 

81. — A campheno lamp burst at 369 Grand-st, New York, causing 
aoi alarm of fire. 

JANUARY, 1856. 

8. — A fire occurred at 199 Mott-st, New York, from a camphene 
lamp being thrown down. 

9. — The campheno lamps in an omnibus at Bloomington, III., fell 
and burst, burning the omnibus. Loss, about $400. 

12. — The still exploded in the Alcohol, Fine-oil, and Burning 
Fluid Manufactory, in Camden, New Jersey, scalding two men se> 
riously ; one died shortly after. 

17. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 859 Tenth Ay., New York, 
and set fire to some goods. 

19. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 184WiIliam-Bt, New York, 
burning five persons badly, and setting fire to the place. Mr. Stenio, 
dne of the injured, died on the 27th. 

21.-.Mrs. Sarah Elliott, of 121 East Thirty-ninth-st, New York, 
was so badly burned by the explosion of a fluid lamp, that die died 
next day. 

28 ^Catharine McGuire, of 65 Pitt-st, New York, was so badly 

bnmed bv the explosion of a fluid lamp, that she died on the 25tlL 
Miss Cecuia Hubbard died at Baltimore, from injuries received by 
the exploidon of a camphene hunp. 

FEBRUARY. 

l.-^A camphene lamp exploded at 73 Roosevelt-st, New York, eet- 
Ung the place on fire. 

6. — A young woman in Mr. Armstrong's, Carmine-st, New York, 
was seriously bnmed by the explosion of a fluid lamp. 

8 Mrs. Gardner, of Front-st, Brooklyn, was severely bnrnod by 

Che explosion of a fluid lamp. 
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25. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at SQ Sherifif-st., New York, bnm- 
ingMrs. Kllme severely, and set the building on fire. 

27.-:-A fire occurred, in Washington-st., Albany, caused by cam- 
phene taking fire while filling "& lighted lamp. A girl severely burned 
in Myrtle Av., Brooklyn, by the upsetting of a camphene lamp. 
Mrs. Catharine Peuhler and her daughter, residing in Baltimore, 
severely burned by a camphene lamp. 

MARCH. 

4. — ^A little girl badly burned at T19 Myrtle Av., Brooklyn, by the 
explosion of a camphene lamp. 

6. — A little girl badly burned in Smith-st, Brooklyn, by a cam- 
phene lamp. 

13. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 136 Pearl-st., New York, set- 
ting fire to the building. Another exploded in a fancy goods store, 
410 Pearl-st. 

IT. — ^A crockery store in Division-st., New York, set on fire by 
camphene, and a man badly burned. 

20. — Mrs. Timms was so badly burned by camphene, at 864 Pearl- 
st., New York, while filling a lighted lamp, tliat she died on the 
30th ; a little child was also injured. A camphene lamp exploded in 
£lm-st., near Grand-st., causing an alarm of fire. A child of Mr. 
Charles Allen, of Gowanus, Long Island, New York, severely burned 
by the explosion of a camphene lamp. 

21. — Mary Ford severely burned at 21 Hester-st, New York, by 
the ignition of camphene while filling a lamp. 

24. — Mrs. Frances Long seriously burned at 172 Delancey-st, 
New York, by the explosion of a camphene lamp ; it caused consid- 
erable damage. 

26. — A house in Bushwick, Long Island (worth $900), burned 
down by fire caused by the explosion of a camphene lamp ; and an- 
other damaged to the amount of $600. Three persons badly burned 
in Baltimore, by the explosion of an ethereal oil lamp. 

APRIL. 

1. — A camphene lamp exploded at 163 Canal-st, New York, set- 
tiM the place on fire and burning a man badly. Damage, $150. 

6. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 375 First Av., New York, de- 
■troying the contents of a barber's window. 

8. — ^No. 261 Third Av., New York, damaged to the amount ef 
$250, supposed to be caused by a fluid lamp. 

10. — ^A fluid lamp and can exploded at 250 Stanton-st, New York, 
burning five persons dangerously, and setting the building on fire ; 
Mrs. Cohen, one of the injured, it is feared can not recover. 

12. — ^Mrs. Swartz severely burned at 27 Madison-st., New York, 
by tbe explosion of a camphene lamp ; it caused an alarm of fire. 

MAY. 

11.— Rachel Stuart died from the cifects of burns received by the 
explosion of a camphene lamp, corner of Seventh Av. and Eleventh- 
rt., New York. 

11 
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• 21. — House No. 79 "West Forty-sixth-at, New York, w»s set on 
fire, supposed to be caused by the explosion of a fluid lamp. Miss 
Charlotte Janes, aged 15, daughter of Bishop Janes, of Basken- 
ridge. New Jersey, so severely burned by the explosion of a cam- 
phene lamp, that for some days her life was despaired of. 

30. — Miss Mary Anne Young badly burned by the explosion of a 
fluid lamp, at Philadelphia ; recovery doubtfuL The oil works and 
turpentine still of Mr. £. G. Ilolbrook, at Wakulla, Fla., were de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, some $15,000. Mr. Collins, formerly of 
Brooklyn, New York, was at work in the building when the explo- 
sion of gas occurred, and was covered with fiames. He ran for the 
river, some 200 feet distant, and plunged in. The unfortunate man 
was rescued from the water, and lingered about thirty hoars in the 
most excruciating agony, when death relieved him. 

31. — A girl about 12 years of age severely burned by the explo- 
sion of a fluid lamp, in Newark, New Jersey. 

JUNE. 

5. — ^A young man in Chicago had a narrow escape by the ignition 
of a barrel of alcohol from a spirit lamp in his hand while in the 
act of drawing some alcohol. 

7. — A camphene lamp exploded in 805 Bleecker-st., New York, set- 
ting fire to the place. 

9. — A camphene lamp exploded at 4S Eighth Av., New York, burn- 
ing two persons badly. A camphene lamp exploded in a house in 
Water-st, Philadelphia, frightiuUy burning a young lady^ and set- 
ting fire to the furniture. 

10 A camphene lamp and can burst on board of bark RoUa^ in 

lat 32°, long. 75°, settting fire to the cabin, and burning the steward 
so badly that he died in forty-eight hours. 

11. — A dealer in explosive burning fluid had his sign (a highly 
yariegated lantern) destroyed by the fluid, on Fulton-st,, Brooklyn. 

18. — A camphene factory. In West Twelfth-st, New York, took 
fire and was damaged, in stock and building, $450. 

20. — A camphene lamp burst in a dry goods store in Salmon Falls, 
N. H., setting the place on fire, and consuming $5,000 worth of 
stock. 

23. — Mr. Lord and his wife badly burned on a barge at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, by the explosion of a fiuid lamp. Mrs. L. 
died of her injuries. 

24. — ^A little girl in Albany, daughter of Joel White, badly burned 
by the explosion of a camphene lamp. 

25. — ^A camphene lamp exploded in 86 Ann-st, New York; and 
another at 99 Gold-st A little girl named Lyons, severely burned 
in Philadelphia, by the explosion of a fluid lamp. A son of Mr. 
John Regan, of Lynn, Mass., so badlv burned by the explosion of a 
fluid lamp, that he died next momlng ; the room was also set on 
fire. 

26 — ^A little girl named Scott, in Albany, badly burned by the ex- 
v^'^sion of a camphene lamp. 
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27. — ^Mr. J. W. ParamoQ, of Gleyeland, Ohio, and his niece, se- 
verely burned by the explotion of a camphene lamp. The condition 
of the latter is critical. 

JULY. 

1. — ^A fluid lamp burst at 212 Myrtle Av., Brooklyn, setting the 
place on Are, and burning one person severely. 

8. — ^A family of five persons terribly iivjured by the bursting of a 
camphene lamp on Sugar river, Indiana. The mother died in fifteen 
hours, and the other four are not expected to live. 

4. — Ellen Mallen very severely burned at 285 Ninth Av., New- 
York, by the explosion of a camphene lamp. 

6. — ^A camphene lamp exploded in the hands of Mrs. Ryan, Al- 
bany, ii^uring her painfully. A little girl in Providence, Rhode 
Island, so severely burned by the explosion of a fluid lamp, tliat 
she died next day. 

10. — A stable, corner of Thirty-ninth-st. and Broadway, Nctt York, 
destroyed by the explosion of a' barrel of camphene. Loss, $300. 
A boy named Smith so severely burned that he died on the 23d. 

12. — ^Catharine Fay so badly burned by the bursting of a cam- 
phene lamp, at 80 Gatharin^-st, New York, that she died on the 23d. 

13. — Two negro women and two children burned to death near 
Smithfield, Virginia, by fire from camphene ; and three children so 
badly burned that they are not expected to recover. The owner 
would ha.ve refused $1,000 for each of the women. 

18 — Mary Herbert so badly burned at 09 Prospect-st., Brooklyn, 
by the explosion of a fluid lamp, that she died on the 3d of August. 
The place was set on fire. 

19. — ^A fluid lamp exploded in the drug store comer of Forty- 
fourth-st and Ninth Av., New York, and falling on the head of Mr. 
H. Gertzen, burned him in a dreadful manner. F. Betz was also 
severely burned. The stock was damaged by fire to the amount of 
$25. A fluid lamp exploded at 181 £ndicott-st., Boston, burning a 
Mrs. Smith very badly. 

20. — A fire broke out in Messrs. Siddon & Zennis*s Camphene, 
Turpentine, and Alcohol Distillery, Furman-st, Brooklyn. It was 
soon extinguished. 

31.— Mrs. Lee was so badly burned by the breaking of a cam- 

fhene lamp in Albany, that she died on the 29th. Miss Margaret 
'itzpatrick, residing in Baltimore, so badly burned by her clothes 
taking fire from an ethereal oil lamp, that she died on the 24th. 

22. — A camphene lamp exploded in a house in Liberty-st., Albany, 
burning two persons severely. 

23. — A fluid lamp exploded in Newark, New Jersey, burning Mr& 
Ticknor and her son, the latter so badly that he died in five hours. 
.. 84. — A young lady in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, had her dress 
burned on by some burning fluid taking Are. She escaped injury. 

24. — A little girl named Foster, aged 13 years, at Jamaica, Long 
-Island, so badly btgmed by the explosion of a fluid lamp that she 
died next day. 
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20. — ^A camphene lamp burst at 175 Division-st., New York, Bet- 
ting the store on fire. Damage about $60. A camphene lamp ez> 
gloded in a kouse in Atlantic-st, Brooklyn, burning one persoa 
adly. 

29. — A fire occurred in Boston, caused by the ignition of camphene 
(by a cigar) while being drawn from a barrel, which destroyed prop- 
erty to the amount of $60,000 ; causing the loss of nine lives, and 
four badly wounded, besides several persons missing. A campheno 
lamp burst in a house corner of Sixth and Fourth-sts., South Boston, 
severely burning Catharine Blackman, and setting the house on 
fire. 

30. — A camphene lamp exploded in a grocery store, corner of 
Arch and Pearl-sts., Albany, setting the place on fire. Sarah Moore, 
aged 22, died at the Penn. Hospital, Philadelphia, from the offects o| 
burns caused by the explosion of a fluid lamp. 

31. — A house in Third-st, Philadelphia, was set on fire by the 
bursting of a fiuid lamp. Not much damage done, except to furni- 
ture. 

AUGUST. 

1. — A camphene lamp exploded in Mr. John Bale's, Bellville, New 
Jersey, burning the girls badly, and killed a child. 

4. — ^A camphene lamp exploded in a house in Lumber-st, Albany, 
burning a Mrs. Stevens. A camphene lamp exploded at 30^^ 
Bleecker-st, New York, burning a domestic in a shocking manner, 
and seL the house on fire. 

6. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 137 Washington-st., New York, 
Betting fire to the premises. 

12. — ^A fluid lamp exploded at 33 Butler-st, Brooklyn, setting the 
house on fire, badly burning the servant-girl, and nearly causing tho 
death of a young child. Damage to the house, $60. 

13. — A camphene lamp exploded in a saloon on Broadway, Albany, 
burning one person bo bad that his life is despaired of, and doing 
considerable damage to the fixtures. 

16.— A camphene lamp exploded in the building comer of Marion 
and Spring-sts., N. Y. A camphene lamp exploded in a house in 
Lincoin-st., Boston, enveloping a Miss Norton in flames. She ran 
into the street with the blazo rising all around her from her waist 
to her head, when a man succeeded in tearing her clothes from her 
body before she was very seriously injured. 

A camphene lamp exploded in Covington, Ky., burning a Uttle 
girl, named Broaddus, to death. At Klizabethtown, N. J., two 
boys were playing with camphene, when one of them poured a 
liberal quantity on the clothes of the other, and then set fire with a 
match. The boy ran inU) the street enveloped in flames, and befors 
ms clothes could be torn oflE, was badly, though not dangerously, 
burned. 

I. ^^i^7^® burning-fluid and camphene manufactory in Washington- 
st., Philadelphia, caught fire from the explosion of a fluid lamp, 
and the building (two story brick), with its contents, was entirely 
destroyed. '" 
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21. — ^Bridgct Green, residing at 38 Oak-st, N. Y., was dangeroasly 
burned by the explosion of a can of caniphene. 

*^. — ^A campheue lamp exploded at t>'J West Broadway, N. Y., 
Betting the place on lire. Two young women burned to death in St. 
Louis, Mo., in consequence of their clothes taking fire while filling a 
lighted gas lamp. 

»0.— Elizabeth Baker died at 200 Avenue B, N. Y., from the 
effects of burns receiyed by the upsetting of a camphene lamp. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6. — ^A camphene lamp exploded in the Reformed Dntph Church in 
152d-st, N. Y., setting the building on fire, and burning Oeo. Ingles, 
the sexton, so tiUdly that he died soon after. The building was 
damaged to the amount of $300. Mrs. Charlotte Morgan died at 
138 West-st, N. Y., from bums received in December last, by the 
explosion of a fluid lamp. 

10. — A camphene lamp burst at 85 Fourth-st., N. Y., setting the 
place on fire. Damage about $^5. 

11. — A camphene lamp exploded at 18 White-st., N. Y., burning 
John Drinker, jr., so badly that he died on the 18th. A camphene 
lamp exploded in the window of a boot and shoe maker iti Second- 
St., Brooklyn, breaking several panes of glass. 

12. — A camphene lamp exploded on the canal boat John Smilh^ 
near Port Jackson, N. Y., burning the captain's wife and two chil- 
dren. The captain threw one of the children overboard to quench 
the fire, when it was drowned. The mother is not expected to re- 
cover. 

13. — A camphene lamp exploded in a house in Warreu-st., Brook- 
lyn, injuring one person badly, and setting the house on fire. 

14. — A camphene lamp exploded on board the schooner Banquet^ 
lying at the foot of Delanccy-st., N. Y., burning a colored man 
tfangerously. Mr. John Cross was severely burned at Hudson, 
N. Y., by a camphene lamp. 

16. — A camphene lamp exploded at 14 Allen-st, N. Y., seriously 
burning Louis Attenwalder. Mrs. Price, together with her servant- 
girl, residing at the corner of Willet and Ilouston-sts., were 
dangerously burned by the explosion of a camphene lamp. 

18. — William Manning and his wife seriously injured, by the 
bursting of a camphene lamp, corner of Pearl-st. and Franklin- 
place, Brooklyn. An elegant fluid lamp was burned up on Fulton-st, 
Brooklyn. 

• 21. — Mrs. Jackson was severely burned at Lockport, N. Y., by the 
explosion of a fluid lamp. 

^3.— A grocery store. No. 13 Hicks-st., Brooklyn, burned down by 
the explosion of a camphene lamp. Ia>8S about $3,000. A fluid 
lamp exploded in Montgomery-st., Albany, burning Mra Carroll so 
badly that she died on the 25th. 

'26. — ^A camphene lamp exploded at 150 Ludlow-st, N. Y., which- 
set fire to the building. A camphene lamp exploded in a house on 
Crhapel'St., Albany. 

11* 
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OCTOBER. 

1. — A young woman, named Mary Haven, cook on a canal boat, 
died in Tompkins co., N. Y., from the effects of. burns received by 
the fall and breaking of a camphene lamp. Four other persons 
were badly burned. 

2. — Mrs. Myers, residing at the comer of Stagg and Morrell-ste., 
Brooklyn, sa badly burned by the explosion ot a f.uid lamp, that 
she died on the 4th. Mrs. Jane Littleheld, of Kockport, Mass., was 
burned to death by the explosion of a can of burning fluid. 

8. — A child of Mr. James HoUingsworth, of Newai-k, N. J., aged 
ten years, so badly burned by the explosion of a can of camphene, 
in her hands, that she died on the 4th. 

6. — Elizabeth Jackson died at the New York Hospital, from the 
effects of burns received by the explosion of a camphene lamp. A 
store and d'velling burned down in Mount Vernon, Westchester co., 
N. Y., by the explosion of a can of burning fluid. Loss $5,000. 

7. — An ethereal oil lamp exploded in Pittsburg, Pa., horribly 
burning five persons — two of them, it is feared, fatally. 

9. — A camphene lamp exploded at 160 Johnson-st., Brooklyn, E. D., 
which burned the store and dwelling, and considerably damaged an 
adjoining building. Loss $2,500. 

10. — A fluid lamp burst in Boston, badly burning a young woman, 
named Bridget Cocklin. 

12. — ^A camphene lamp exploded in Albany, burning a little girl, 
named Morrison. 

E. MERIAM, Beooklyn Heights. 

DHtEGTIONS FOB EESTOBma PERSONS APFABENTLT 

DBOWNED. 

I have received the foUowing from R. B. FoKurs, Etq., of Boston, 
an officer of the Massachusetts Humane Society, 

Convey the body to the nearest house, with head raised. Strip 
and rub dry. Wrap in blankets. Inflate the lungs by closing the 
nostrils with thumb and finger, and blowing into the mouth 
forcibly, then pressing with hand on tl'.e chest. Again blow in tho 
mouth and press on the chest, and so on, for ten minutkb, or until 
he breathes. Keep the body warm, extremities also. Continue 
rubbing. Do not give up so long as there is any chance of success. 

SAJETY DURING THUNDER-STORMS. 

Many perpons suffer grc^itly from fear during thunder-storms, and 
I have recorded cases of death from such fear. 

My invGBtigatioua and researches into lightning phenomena ex- 
tend over a period of more than forty years, and tho memorandft 
vhicli I have thus been enabled to make arc probably the most 
minute and most cxtenbive in existence. Tho testimony of this 
. immense memoranda presents the following results : 

'', — ^I have met with no account of loss of human life by light- 
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nlag In a steamboat, ebok vessel, ibon buildestg, or In a wahe- 
noirss FILLED WITH iBOX, OF in a BAiLBOAD OAK. Steamhoota have 
been iu use more than sixty years, rcalroad cars thirty years, and 
iron vessels and iron buildings about twenty years. This puts at 
rest the objection so often raised, that n^etals are most dangerous 
for the reason, they say, that metals attract lightnidg. That metals 
conduct and distribute lightning is clearly evident, but how far 
metals attract lightning, is a matter of conjecture ; but I am free to 
express this opinion — that a building with a metalli : rod or rods is 
no more liable to be struck by lightning thau a building without 
.such necessary api)endages, and when struck is protected, as are 
also the inmates of the building. 

It is often seen that mankind are more ready to take counsel of 
their fears than to seek after that truth that is to be found every- 
where in nature. 

To the man who objects to having metallic lightning conductors 
on his house or his vessel, because, forsooth, he says, '•'' metals are 
dangerous, they attract lightning," I at once appeal to his own ex- 
perience and observation, and inquire of him whether ho has ever 
known or heard of a death by lightning in a steamboat, where 
metals are most abundant ; or in a railroad car that runs on iron 
wheels on an iron track, and is drawn by an iron locomotive ; or in 
an iron building, or iron ship, or warehouse filled with bar iron or 
iron castings? A moment's reflection, a moment's consideration, 
compels him to give a reply in the negative. Then I inquire, what 
are your fears based upon? He stands miito, unable to make a 
reply. 

Second. — ^Letters which I hav»3 received, from time to tim?, from 
the S3cretarie3 of the Navy of tho United States, state that none of 
the vessels of the U. S. Navy have received any damage by lightaiing 
if the conductors were up. 

Third.— In 1839 the British Board of Admiralty organized a com- 
mission to inquire into the cases of damage by lightning to vessels 
in the English Navy. That commission was a long time in session, 
and made an elaborate report, in the conclusion of which they say 
that no case of iiy ury or damage by lightning has been experienced 
by any vessel in the English Navy, if the conductors v.'gvo up and 
the continuity uninterrupted to the water. 

Fourth. — The marine Insurance Companies in New York make a 
deduction of ^2^ per cent, on the premium of insurance on all vessels 
furnished with conductors. There is no case on record of a claim 
being made on marine underwriters for loss or damage by li^^htning 
to a vessel furnished with metallic lightning conductors, but they 
liave paid millions of dollars for losses by lightning where the t 
sels were without conductors. 

I regard these facts as conclusive to the protection which light 
conductors afford upon the ocean. 

In August, 1843, 1 addressed a letter to Commodore String! 
of the U. S. Navy, Commandant of the U, S. Navy Yard, BrooL 
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)n relation to the size of lig^htning conductors used in 'he Navy of 
the U. S. The following is a copy of his reply : 

GOMMAKDANT*B OFFICE, NaVY YARD, BBOOKLTJW, 

Angust 10th, 1843. 

Sm : In reply to youn»note, I have to state that the iron used for 
conductors of resselB of war in the navy, is of the following dimen- 
sions, viz. : 

For sloops of war, one quarter of an inch in diameter. 

For frigates and ships of the line five-sixteenths of an inch. 

Respectfully your ohedient servant, S. H. STRINGHAIT. 

E. Mkhiam, Brooklyn. 

The cost of iron wire of the size mentioned in Commodore String- 
ham's letter is less than a cent per foot, and when made into a chain, 
to render it portable on board a vessel, will not cost to exceed from 
six to seven cents. 

Fifth, — I have known or heard of hut one instance of loss of life 
by lightning in a building provided with a metallic conductor of any 
kind reared for the purpose of protection, and that was a house 
struck by lightning on the 8th of July, 1855, at North FTairie, Wis- 
consin, in which a person was instantly killed. This house was 
furnished with a lightning conductor. I have received several letters 
from Wisconsin in relation to this case of lightning, but none of 
them have accounted for the failure of the rod to conduct the light- 
ning. I think if I could have examined the house mjrsclf I could 
have discovered tha cause of the failure, and perhaps it may be in 
my power to make that examiation. 

I have thus briefly stated the facts showing the absolute protec- 
tion tliat lightning conductors afford to human life, and also to 
property ; also, that metals do not so attract lightning as to render 
conductors dangerous ; and also the very best evidence that light- 
ning-rods made of one-fourth and five-sixteenth inch iron are suf- 
ficiently largo for conductors. 

Iron wiro of what is called number one size, is five-sixteenths, and 
number two size is one-foui*th inch diameter, and cost« in New York 
bss than one cent per foot, and can be had of sufficient length for a 
rod in one entire piece. Some persons prefer rods of a larger size, 
but large rods can not be made in one piece of sufficient length 
without joints, and no rod should consist of more than one piece. 
To those who want larger rods we say take two, three, or moro 
wires, and place them together, and in the aggregate a large rod is 
obtained at a very little cost, and all in one continuous conductor, 
and without joints. The great suspension bi-idge over Niagara 
Kiver is made of iron wire of less than half of the size here de- 
scribed ; and another across the same river, a little below the cata- 
ract, of wire, and is to bear the immense train of cars of the great 
Central Railroad. 

A lightning-rod of number two iron wiro can be made of one 
hundred and forty feet in length, at Messrs. Cooper and IluwItt^B 
iron works, at Trenton, New Jersey, and that firm keeps on hand at 
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such failed to conduct the llghtSn | """^ P*'"*' ^ ^^^e found 

ftbovA thft fi>« ft* ♦vJT^v Bnouia extend one foot or more 

^^ hS^hoiTii >^ ""^ ^^P?^"" ^**f."' **' l«^»^er8, or with iron rail- 
ings, but should be separate and distinct, and nreserve in all ih. 
parts a continuous descent, and where a bend? o? tu?n or an- L is 
necessary, let it be a gentle curve, and not a sharp ISgle' Dwell! 

nTrl' M°*^**^/^^V'*'"^''« * rod or plate of mTtal on he chSi 
ney reaching only to the metal roof, and «hould discharge upon it hi 
a broader suifece than a point The metal roof ehonld be connected 
vrith the^rth bja rod from its lowest edge. If there are t^o 
sides to the roof, each metal side should be connected with the 

fac'S ^f wlSi* ^^^," *^« lightning has the cK of Two sur! 
faces it will invariably select the largesL A bam fifty feet in 
longth should have three conductors, one on each end, reaching from * 
one foot or more above the ridge-pole to and into th^ CTound toX 
^&f^Ji rSf"?* ""oiisture, and one rod in the midX. The 
SLwI? 4"?^ .*il°®*i?^^*y ^ ™ o^er the roof, and to guard 
S?'^5* S^'i*^* ^1^ °?H*' * P*«<^e of ^ood of six inches in thickness 

f.^^ft?i°^"^i?°i^? with high steeples require a different conductor 
S??.iw J"^^*°^;- " '? frequently the case that the spire is 
f,«^« ^? if ^ **? ""I" *™° ^P*°^*e '"o through the top of the spire! 
upon which a wind ^^ ^^^^^ A -small rod on such a spir^wm 

be useless; the lightning will take the spindle and descend to The 
?hi Vfi£!f'® ^A M""^ * *''*5^«.' ^<* ^ t^«'« ^ no conductor between 
w.^i^^l^'^ ^°^ ***® «'®''°''' ** ™*y P»«« through the building I 
toe ld^„TSir?;;°*Tfe^'' with points, under the bell, to clrry 
Inf J^}^?}^? *** w *°*? ?% ^°"°^- The end or ends of the build- 
™fi should be each furnished with rods. 

School-houses particularly require protection against lightning. 
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There is no Direction to a great namber of rods, provided each rod 
is in one piece, and extends to and into the earth. 

All out-buildings should be protected in the same waj as the bama 

Shade-trees near dwellings, or in pastures where cattle, sheep, or 
horses resort for shelter, should each have a rod, the cost of which 
will be but a few shillings. Shade-trees near buildings should have 
rods, for such appendages to dwellings afford no protection against 
lightning. 

Insulation is an important matter, and the most difficult I prefer 
glass insulators to any other, and these should have a bore so largo 
that both the lightning and the water of the rain can pass through. 
I see many rods put up with insulators so small, that the watef 
from a moderate rain running down the rod will more than fill the 
opening, and of course will unfit the rod for a lightning conductor, 
as lightning will not pass through the water. The best mode of 
fastening the insulators to the building is with a screw pointed iron 
holder, made like the letter P, ax inches long, and this should have 
a good coat of paint on it. Brick or stone buildings require a 
different^^stening, and probably a wood cleet nailed to the building, 
and a screw holder inserted in tiie cleet, would be the best mode. 

Any person of ordinary capacity can put up a lightning-rod. 

In reference to rods now in use, my remarks under the fifth head 
are sufficient. 

I regard every man who constructs a lighining-rod as rendering a 
good service, and although I differ in opinion with all of them as to 
the mode of construction, still I have a kind feeling toward every 
individual following the business of putting up lightning conductors 
as a profession. I nave never had any pecuniary interest whatever 
in the furnishing or putting up of lightning-conductors, and my only 
object in devoting so much time to the subject, is to benefit my fellow 
men: the accomplishing of which is the highest reward -this earth 
can give. 

Thunder-storms occur in all seasons of the year— summer, spring, 
autumn, and winter. Even snow-storms are occasionally accom> 
panied by thunder and lightning. 

In illustration of the frequency of thunder-storms, and the danger 
of neglecting protection, I will mention that during the month of 
July of the year 1854, wo recorded thunder-storms at places within 
the field of our research, on twenty-seven of tho thirtv-one days of 
that month, during which thirty-nine persons were killed by light- 
ning. The only days exempt from thunder-storms in July, 1851, 
were the first, third, twelfth, and fourteenth, and we may yet hear 
of thunder-storms on some or all of these days. 

The wire rods are so cheap, and so easy of constructlpn, that no 
building should be without these great safeguards Almost every 
newspaper we receive in the summer contains accounts of loss of life or 
the burning of property by lightning, and it does seem to me surpris- 
ingly wonderful that people will continue to neglect protection v-ith 
such testimony of the efficacy of lightning-conductors before then). 

Hanv persons suffer greatly from fear during thunder-storiQt. 
> should seek a solace in that decluation of Scriptore, in which 
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tSid writer of the Book of Job says that Ae Almighty made a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. A calm and confiding state of 
mind during terrific thunder-storms is exceedingly requisite, and a 
humble trusting in that protection which the great Creator ex- 
tends over all the work of his hands. 

It will afford me gratification to be of service to any and every 
body, and any informntion that may be needed as to particular cases 
will be answered with all convenient dispatch, on application by 
letter by mail or otherwise. 

I can not close this paper, long as it la, without adding something 
in relation to the best mode of resuscitating persons struck down 
by lightning. Cold water should be freely used, and the body first 
sprinkled with cold water, and then drenched with water, and this 
should be continued for hours, or until animation is restored, and if 
that fail, add salt to the water and continue the drenching. I have 
the record of a person being resuscitated i^ter five hours drenching 
with cold water. £. MEKIAM. 

New York, November, 1856. 

TASLE 

Of the periods wJien the Hudson river Opened and Closed at 
Albany^ as far oa the same can be ascertained toithoui a more 
particular essannination of diff'erent records^ including those con- 
tained in the Report of the Regents of the University^ which ait 
present I have not the leisure to make. 



Winter. 



1T89-90 

1790-91 

1T91-92 

lt92-93 

1793-94 

1794-95 

1795-93 

1796-97 

1797-93 

1798-99 

1799-1800 

1800-01 

1801-02 

1802-08 

1808-04 

11804-05 

11805-06 

X806-07 

11807-08 

1«08-09 

|8eo-io 



River closed 
or obstructed 
by ice. 



Blvers open or free of ico. 



Feb. 
Dec. 



(( 



(( 



Jan. 



Nov. 

u 

44 

Jan. 

44 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Dec 

Jan. 



8, 1790 

8. 1790 

8. 1791 
12, 1792 
26, 1793 
12, 1795 
23, 1796 
28, 1796 

26. 1797 

28. 1798 
6,1800 
8,1901 
8,1802 

16,1802 

12,1804 

18,1804 

9, 1806 

11, 1806 

4,1808 

9, 1809 

19, 1810 



March 27, 1790 

" 17, 1791 
Probably early in March 
March 6,1793 

" 17, 1794 
1st si. arr. at N.Y. from Alb. Mar. 29 

N. rlr. open 15tb, above Po'keopsle 



Feb. 28, 180O 

March 19, 18C2 

April 6, 1804 

Feb. 20, 1806 
April 8, 1807 
Miirch 10, 1808 



No. days 
closed. 



52 
99 

84 
81 



44 

64 

42 

121 

65 
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Winter. 

1810-11 
1811-12 
1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 
1816-16 
1816-17 
181M8 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-28 
1828-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-2T 
182T-28 
1828-29 
1829-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1832-83 
1833-84 
1834-85 
1835-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-39 
1889-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1848-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-61 
1861-52 
1852-63 
1868-54 
1864-55 
1856-56 



River closed 
or obstracted 
by Ice. 



Dec. 

u 

(( 
t{ 
u 
(( 
(( 
(( 
it 
u 

Nov. 
Dec. 

(1 

Jan. 
Dec 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 

u 
u 
u 
(t 

Nov. 
Dec 

Nov. 

Dec 

i( 

(( 

Nov. 

Dec 

tt 

u 
u 
(I 
u 
l( 
u 
(( 
(( 
u 
u 
u 



Rivera open or free of Ice. 



14. 1810 

20. 1811 

21. 1812 

22. 1813 

10. 1814 
2, 1815 

16, 1816 
7, 1817 

14. 1818 

18. 1819 

18. 1820 

18. 1821 

24. 1822 

16. 1823 
5,1825 

18,1825 
24, 1826 
25,1827 
28, 1828 
11,1880 
23,1830 

6,1831 
21, 1882 
18,1888 
15,1884 
80, 1836 

7,1886 
13, lfi37 

25. 1838 

18. 1839 
5,1840 

19. 1841 

29. 1842 
9,1843 

11,1844 
4,1845 
15,1846 
24,1847 
27,1848 
25,1849 
17,1860 
18,1861 
22,1862 
80,1868 
18,1864 
26,1866 



March 10, 1810 
» 16, 1812 
« 12, 1818 



(( 



April 
March 



u 
u 



Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

April 

March 

u 
u 

Feb. 

March 

April 

March 

n 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

April 

March 

Fob. 

March 

April 

March 
i( 

(( 

Feb. 
March 

M 
U 
(( 

April 



25, 1818 

8, 1819 

25,1820 

15. 1821 

15. 1822 
24^1823 

8,1824 
6, 1825 

26. 1826 

20. 1827 

8. 1828 

1. 1829 
15,1880 
16, 1881 
25,1882 
21,1888 
24,1884 
25,1835 

4,1886 
28,1887 
19,1888 
21, 1889 
21,1840 
24,1811 

4,1342 
18,1848 
14,1844 
24,1846 
15,1846 

6,1847 
22,1848 
19, 1849 

9,1860 
25,1851 
28,1852 
21,1858 
16,1864 
20,1866 
10,1866 



No. days 
closed. 

86 
86 
83 



108 
110 
102 
128 
92 
90 
78 
60 
76 
86 
About 50 ' 
100 
68 
82 
111 
88 
78 
lOO 
125 
111 
94 
116 
65 
109 
47 
186 

74 

100 

112 

89 

82 

78 

69 

105 

91 

n 

IM 
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SEKASKABLE IKCIBENTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE CHANGES OP TEMPERATURE. 

1792. January 19. — ^The ice lodged In the East river for some time, 
and several people valkcd over it to and from New York to 
Brooklyn. 
1T96. December 24.— Ice from New York to Staten Island. 
1797. January 7th. — ^In the afternoon of the 8th the ice closed np the 
passage between the Battery and G-ovemor's Island, and 300 
people were counted upon it, some skating and some going 
to the Island. It moved away the next tide. Before the 
12th for several days the pilots would not take charge of any 
. vessel going to sea on account of the ice. 
" December 24. — A body of ice across the East rlvor. Several 
people crossed on foot 
1800. December 22.— The 'river at Albany is open and quite free of 
ice. 
** December 28 — A sloop came down from Albany. 
1805. January 6. — A cake of ice lodged in the East river between this 
city and Brooklyn, on which many persons crossed the river. 
" January 22-23. — Several persons crossed the Hudson fh)m the 
State Prison, then in New York, to Hoboken. 
1309. November 26. — ^The river is closed at Albany. 
** December 16. — The river is open at Albany. 

1810. March 10. — The steamboat n^es her first trip to Albany. 

1811. March 16 The first sloop from Albany. 

" March 23.— First trip of steamboat to Albany. 
1817-18. NoTKB.— This winter was long and intensely cold. On the 
Bd of March, 1818, the ice moved in a body downward for 
some distance, and there remained stationary. The river 
was not clear until March 2Gth. 

1820. The river closed on the 13th Nov., opened on the 20th, and 

finally closed Dec. 1. This was one of the four winters 
during a century in which the Hudson, between Paulus 
Hook and New York, was crossed on the ice ; the other three 
being 1740-41, 1765-66, and 1779-80. 

1821. January 13.— A cake of ice lodged between Brooklyn and New 

York, and many persons crossed on it 
" January 25. — The coldest day in thirty years. Thermometer 
7** below zero. Several persons crossed the North river from 
Paulus Hook to New York on the ic& 
** January 26. — ^H. Laight and John Thomas Jones, with thou- 
sands, crossed to Paulus Hook on the ice. The harbor com- 
pletely closed. Persons crossed at the Narrows from Long 
to Staten Island; ^Iso from Staten Island to the city. 

1824. January 12 — The river was clear of ice, and remakied so for 
several hours. 

1827. The river opened and closed repeatedly during this winter. 
Dec 21, it closed a second time. 

12 
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1830-31. Opened in consequence of heavy rains, and closed on the 

10th January, 1831. 
1833. Opened again Jan. 8; closed again Jan. 11. 
1842. February 6. — In consequence of heavy rains, the river opened 
in front of the city of Albany on the 8th of January, and can 
hardly be saiil to have closed again daring the season. The 
ice, however, continued piled up some miles below, at and 
about Barren Island, near Schisodack Landing, and thus 
rendered the channel impassable. Cold weather followed 
about the middle of February, and again obstructed the 
navigation. A steamboat arrived again on Uie 1st of March. 
1843. 
1852. January 20. — Thousands of persons crossed on the ice between 

Brooklyn and New York in the morning. 
1866. January 'JS. — People crossed from Brooklyn to Governor's 
Island and back on the ice. 

" February 1.— A man crossed from foot of 20th-street to Wce- 
hawken, 2^ miles, on the ice. 

" February 5,— Several persons crossed on the ice from Jersey 
City to New York, and also from Williamsburg to the Navy 
Yard across Wallabout bay. 

** February 9.— Three men walked from Fulton-street, Brooklyn^ 
to Burling Slip, New York, on the ice. 

" February 19. — Persons crossed the East river on the ice. 

" February 21. — Horses and wagons crofssd to EandaU's Island 
for a month past on the ice, and to-day persons crossed to 
Blackweirs Island on the ice. 

In Febrnary, 1805, the winter was so severe, that hickory wood 
rose to eight dollars for a carman's load. On the 5th of that month 
the Legislature of the State passed an act, authorizing the Corpora- 
tion of New York to tear down the forts at the Battery and Rhine- 
landers, and distribute the timber among the poor for fuel. The 
forts were demolished, and converted to fire wood. 

THE WEATHER OP THE GOIONG WINTER. 

The more I see of the changes and conditions of the weather, and of 
the variations of the seasons, the more I am satisfied that it is not in 
the power of any human being to foretell what the weather will be 
for even a single day ahead. In the autumn of 1865 many persons 
predicted a mild winter, and many indications to that effect were 
mentioned in the newspapers — they all proved fallacious. The 
safest plan is for every body to prepare for hard winters — if the;f 

frove mild they have so much more eanse for increased thankfulnees. 
f there is any matter in this little book, in relation to the weather, 
Chat I have not written, I deem it a duty to myself to ask the pab- 
lishers to inform the readers that I am cognizant of nothing bat 
what my name is affixed to, E. MBRIAM. 



NSW YORK CITY. 

NEW YORK CITY deserves a more detailed account of its origin, 
rise, and progress, than our space alloirs ; but, as the Nc^r York 
Almanac would be imperfect without some historical account, wo 
shall attempt a brief sketch of the history of the great American 
metropolis. Without going soiar back as did our learned historian, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, in his famous "History of New York,** 
we will state simply, that the Hudson river, and Manhattan or New 
York Island, were discovered by the intrepid English navigator, 
Henry Hudson, on the 8d of September, 1609. Hudson was in the 
employ of the East India Company, of Holland ; and ho had 
previously explored the North Sea, with the endeavor to discover a 
north'Western passage. This attempt was fruitless; and Hudson 
returned to Holland. Henry Hudson, with twenty men, English 
and Dutch, sailed from Tcxcl, in a vessel called the Ila^f Moon. 
After doubling the Cape of Norway, ho continued his voyage toward 
Nova Zembla, until, meeting with ice, he resolved to proceed south, 
toward Virginia. In doing this he discovered and explored New 
York bay and tho Hudson river, which he penetrated with his 
ship as far as ho thought prudent, and thence in n boat abovo 
Albany. 

On tho 7th of November, 1G09, Hudson returned to Dartmoutli, 
England, and from this place sent an account of his voyage and ex- 

Elorations to tho Holland West India Company. The point of tho 
dand on which New York is built, he found in the possession 
of Indians. The Indians on the island proved unfriendly ; thoso 
on the west or Jersey shore were friendly to the white men, but 
deadly enemies of the islanders. In 1010 tho Company sent a 
second vessel to tho Hudson river for tho purpose of trading with 
the Indians. In 1612 the Dutch erected a fort on the southern ex- 
tremity of Manhattan Island. This fort consisted of a redoubt, 
which overlooked the Hudson river. Thus the settlement of New 
Amsterdam, as it was called, was commenced. In 1614, an expedi- 
tion from Virginia, under Captain Argal, took possession of New 
Amsterdam, which at that time consisted of only four houses out- 
side the fort. Shortly afterward, an arrangemeufc was made with 
the English, by which the Dutch remained in peaceable possession 
of the place for fifty years. The settlement gradually increased in 
numbers, and the settlers drove a thriving trade with tho Indians, 
receiving furs in exchange for beads, trinkets, blankets, and 
ixatchets. The sturdy Dutchmen would have led a happy life, 
had not their peace been broken by their frequent quarrels 
with the English colonies on the Connecticut river, and the Swedes 
on the Delaware. In 1623, the Dutch having purchased the 
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southern extremity of the island, with the pernussion of the Indians 
erected a fort stronger than the former one; and most of the 
settlerB resided vithin this work, nntil, the colony increasing^ it 
was necessary to build some houses on the outside near it, which 
was the commencement of Fearl-street. This fort stood near tho 
{>reBent site of Bowling-green. 

The Dutch resolved to establish a permanent colony at "Sew 
Amsterdam, and in 1G29 commenced the ^'golden reign of Wonter 
Van Twiller," who was appointed governor that year, and who held 
office nine years. In 1635, he erected another and more substantial 
fort, which was burned with all its buildings in 1741, and was never 
rebuilt. In 1644 the Stadt House, or City Hall, was built, on the 
comer of Pearl-street and Coenties-slip. On the lltlrof May, 1647, 
Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch governors, arrived, and hdd 
the office seventeen years; untU the colony was captured in 1664. Ho 
was a soldier, and had lost a leg in the capture of Tobago. The 
first public school was established in the city in 1652. In 1655, 
Governor Stuyvesant captured Fort Cassimer, now Newcastle, oa 
the Delaware river, from the Swedes. The Delaware river was 
then called the South river, whence, probably the Hudson received 
the appellation of North river in contra-distinction. In 1656 at 
market-house was built at the present comer of Pearl and Broad- 
streets. The city at that time had 120 houses and 1 ,000 inhabitants. 
In 1653 the first public wharf was built where Whitehall-street now 
is. The governor* s house stood opposite, at the beginning of Water> 
street. The first map of the city was sent to Holland in 1660. In 
1664 New Amsterdam was surrendered to tho English, and was 
taken possession of by the Duke of York. It now took the name 
of New York. Nine years afterward, it was recaptured by the 
Dutch, who held possession of it, however, for only one year. In 
1668 a carriage-road was ordered to bo made to Harlem, none har> 
ing existed before. In the same year a race-course was established 
at Hempstead. In 1673, tho post-rider commenced making bis 
trips between New York and Boston. In 1676 a law was passed te 
pave streets. In 1677 there were 384 houses and 12 streets in the 
city. In 1684 the first watch was appointed, consisting of 8 persons, 
at 12 pence each per night In 1696 the city owned 40 ships, C3 
sloops, and 60 boats. In the same year the Trinity church was 
built ; it was afterward enlarged, and was burned in 1776. In 1696 
it was ordered that a City Hall, valued at £8,000, should be built. In 
1699, tho old City Hall was sold to John Rodman, merchant, by 
"public outcry," for £920. The docks and slips in the city in 1701 
were rented for £25 per annum. In 1711, Wall-street was paved 
from William (then Smith) street, to the English church. In 1711 
a slave-market was established in Wall-street, near the East river. 
In 1712 a negro insurrection occurred ; the negroes fired the city ia 
several places, and murdered several of tho citizens. Nineteen of 
them were executed. 

In 1718 a ropewalk was established in the Commons. This rope? 
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walk stood in Broadway, opposite the Park. A Pre8l)3rteTlaii ehuroh 
fras built in Wall-street in 1710. The New York Gazette, a weekly 
newspaper, was established in 17*25. In 1731 the boundaries of the 
colonies were finally settled with Connecticut. The first stage-routo 
to Philadelphia was established in 1732, and stages departed for 
Boston monthly, taking a fortnight for the Journey. A law was 
XMusscd in 1783 to preserve the fish in Fresh-water pond, now Canal 
and adjacent streets. In this year the House of Correction was 
instituted. In 1740 tho New York Society Libraiy was founded. 
A seyere firebroko out in the fort in 1741, which destroyed the old 
Dutch church and the Secretary's office. The yellow fever prc- 
Talled to an alarming extent in this and the following year. Tho 
famous *^ Negro plot** occurred in the year 1741. The city at this 
time contained 12,000 inhabitants, 2,000 of whom were Blaves. The 
people were aroused to the highest pitch of excitement at the report 
of the plot, which although it may have really existed, the rumor 
was exaggerated tenfold, the fears of the citizens being aroused by 
frequent fires and robberies. Some Irish Catholics were implicated 
with the negroes ; 20 white persons and 154 negroes were imprisoned ; 
of these, 13 negroes were burned at the stake, at the present 
Junction of Pearl and Chatham-streets, then out of town ; 20 wcro 
hung, one in chains, on an island in Fresh-water pond, where the 
Arsenal now stands ; 78 were transported to foreign parts, and 60 
were discharged. In 1745 the only coach in New York was owned 
by Lady Murray. A theatre was established in 1750. Tho Mo- 
ravian church in Fulton-street was built in 1751, tind in 1752 St. 
George's chapel was erected in Beekman-strect. An Exchange was 
also erected by private subscription (the Corporation giving £100), 
on the west side of Broad-street, at the lower extremity. One 
thousand stand of arms was imported from England in 1755 by the 
Corporation, at an expense of £3,000 ; and the Corporation, for the 
purpose of discharging this ''*■ excessive and alarming debt," peti- 
tioned for a lottery. In 1761 Vesey-street was graded and paved ; 
and lamps and lamp-posts were purchased. St. Paul's church was 
erected in 1765. In the same year a congress, composed of delegates 
from the colonies, met in New York. The Stamp Act created great 
exeitement. The Brick church in Beckman-street was built in 
1767. The first Methodist church in America was built in John- 
street in 17CS. In 1769 the North Dutch church in William-street 
was erected. Tho New York Hospital was founded by subscription 
in 1763. The expense of lighting the city in 1770 was £760 per an- 
num. An iron railing, which is still standing, was made around 
Bowling Green, at an expense of £800, in 1771. Warren-street was 
surveyed and regulated in 1771. The city on the 26th of August, 
1776, fell into the hands of the British by the disastrous battle of 
Long Island. On the 21st of September following, a fire broke out, 
and before it ceased destroyed nearly one eighth part of the city, 
493 houses having been consumed. Before the fire New York con- 
tained 80,000 inhabitants, and 4,200 houses. The winter in 17SD was 

12* 
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so intensely cold that the feriy from New Jersey to Conrtlandt-street 
was completely blocked up with icBf and loaded teams and artillery 
were passed over on this natural bridge. The Hudson river was 
measured at this place on the ice, and was found to be six thousand 
feet wide. The 26th of November, 1783, is the most memorable day 
in the history of our city. On that day the British evacuated the 
city after holding possession of it seven years, and General Wash- 
ington, at the head of the American army, entered it The British 
flag was still flying at the Battery when the Americans arrived, and 
it was hauled down with difficulty, for the Britisli, on leavings had 
greased the staff. Yet their malice was not gratified ; the " meteor 
flag of En^nd'* came down, and soon in its place floated the banner 
of the free. During their occupancy of the city the British had 
constructed works acro% the island near Duane-strect They had 
destroyed all the churches, or converted thein into barracks, riding. 
Bshools, or hospitals, except the English church, and the schools 
and colleges had been shut up. The city at that time did not extend 
further north than Murray-street. Mr. Cruger, treasurer of the 
Corporation, having joined the British army, left the country wiBi 
them, and took away the books and accounts of the city. General 
Washington, La Fayette, John Jay, and Baron Steuben, at different 
dates received the freedom of the city. To Washington especially 
were the citizens of New York grateful for his services during the 
War of Independence. Aside from the freedom of the city, he 
received an address of congratulation and thanks, and all united in 
praising the soldier, general, statesman, and patriot. In 1785, the 
first congress after the war was organized in the City Hall, corner 
of Wall and Nassau-streets. In this year the Back of Noav York 
went into operation. The adoption of the new constitution of the 
United States was celebrated by a grand federal procession. The 
V 30th of April, 1733, was a gala-day in the city of New York ; 
General Washington was inaugurated in the open gallery of the old 
City Hall, facing Broad-street ; at the conclusion of the imposing 
ceremony, ths immense gathering shouted with one voice, " Long 
live George Washington!" It seems almost a desecration to have 
removed the building in which this ceremony was performed; 
where Washington received the highest honors which a grateful 
people could bestow; but the present magnificent structure, the 
Custom-house, which occupies the site of old Federal Hall, is a 
fitting memorial of that occasion which will to all time be held in 
reverential remembrance by evCTy American citizen. 

In 1783, Broadway was opened through the fort to the Battery. 
Under the direction of Major L' Enfant, the City Hall was repaired, 
at n great expense for that time. Major L* Enfant received for this 
work the thanks of the Corporation, the freedom of the city, aud an 
olT^r of ten acres of the public land, which last he politely declined. 
In 1795 the Park theater was erected. The yellow fever prevailed 
this year from July to November. Two thousand and eighty-six 
persons died of tho epidemic. In 1799 the Manhattan Company re- 
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ceived an uncondittonal charter for famishing the city with pnre 
and wholesome water. This company failed in its object In this 
year the old Exchange in Broad-street was ordered to be demolished. 
On the 20th of December the intelligence of the death of Washington 
was received in the city. The bells of the city were muffled, aud 
tolled from twelve to one for the next fourteen days ; the citizens 
wore crape for six weeks, and a funeral oration was delivered at 
St. Paul's church by Govemeur Morris. In 1801 the United States 
Navy Yard at the Wallabont bay, in Brooklyn, was established. 
In the same year the Fulton Ferry to Brooklyn was leased for 
$'2,G00 per annum. This year the Corporation seemed resolved to 
perform wonders; Broadway was ordered to be continued and 
opened through Thomas Randall's land, called the Sailors* Snug 
Harbor, to meet the Bowery ; the surplus earth was to be carted 
into Frosh-water pond, and a City Hall was voted to be erected, 
the sum of $250,000 being devoted to the object Contracts were 
entered into, and on the 20th of September, 1803, the foundation- 
Btono was laid with due ceremony by the Mayor, Edward Living- 
stone. In 1807 the first successful attempt to navigate by steam 
was made by Robert Fulton and Edward Livingstone on the Hud- 
son. On the 4th of July, 1811, the Corporation met *for the first 
time in the new City HaU. The old City Hall in Wall-street was 
sold in lSl-2. Oil the 20th of June, 1812, the United States 
Government declared war against England. Robert Fulton leased^ 
the Fulton Ferry this year for $4,000 per annum, for the purpose 
of establishing new steamboats upon it An expeiiment was made 
wiUi gas lights in the Park in the month of August In January, 
1821, the bay and rivers were for the first time since 1780 closed 
with ice. In 1823 burials were prohibited south of Canal-street ; 
aud in the same year the old Potter's field was leveled and laid 
out into a public park, and called Washington square. The New 
York Gaslight Company was incorporated in 1823. On the 11th of 
]Vlay, 18 16, gas pipes were laid in Broadway, on both sides, from 
Canal-street to the Battery. In 1853 there were 263 miles of gas 
pipe in the city. In 1825 the Merchants' Exchange in Wall-street 
was commenced. On the 26th of October, 1825, the completion of 
the Erie canal was announced by the firing of cannon along the en- 
tire line, from Buflalo and back, in 12 hour<;. On the 15th of 
November following, the first canal-boat arrived in New York, and 
was greeted with great manifestations of joy. The Merchants' Ex- 
change was completed in 1827. In 1829 the American Institute in 
New York was instituted. The cholera raged in 1832 to a fearful 
extent Oa the night of the 16th of December, 1835, the great fire 
occurred. The number of buildings consumed was 648, and the 
amount of property destroyed was estimated at $18,000,000. The 
South Dutoh church and tne Merchants' Exchange were consumed. 
But the burned district was rapidly covered with buildings more ele- 
gant and commodious. In 1837 the Croton Aqueduct was com- 
menced, and on the 4th of July, 1842, the waters of the Croton w^'^'^ 
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let into the distributing^ reservoirs, and our citizens were furnished 
vith an abundant snpply of pure and wholesome water. In ths 
years 185ii-^, the World's Fair was held in the Crystal Palace, a:i 
elegant and spacious glass and iron building, erected for tho 
purpose near the distributing Reservoir. A magnificent grorc, 
e.illad Jones's Woods, is now being laid out into a public ground, 
under the name of the Central Park, which, when eompleted, wiit 
form one of the most beautiful and commodious parks in any city 
of the Old World or the New. Wo here conclude this hasty glauco 
at the annals of the city of New York, the metropolis of the United 
States, and the pride of tho American nation.. 



QOVEBNMEl^T OF THE TJNUED STATES, 

Tlic 17th Preridcntial tezm of four years commenced on tho 4th 
•f March, 1853, and will expire on the '6d of March» 1857. 

Franklin Picrco, N. H,, President, Balary, $25,000 

Jesse Bright, Ind., Vicc-Pres.^ pi'O tem.^ " 8,000 

Wm. L. Marcy, N. Y., Secretary of State, "■ 8,000 

James Cruthric» Ky., Secretary of the Treas., " 8,000 

Jeff. Davis, Miss., Secretary of War, " 8,000 

James C. Dobbin, N. C, Secretary of tho Navj', •^'- 8,000 

Robt. M'Clelland, Mich., Sec. of the Interior, *' 8,000 

James Campbell, Pa., Postmaster-Cteueral, " . 8,000 
Caleb Gushing, Mass., Attorney-General, "■ 8,000 

At the last Presidential election, held Nov. 4tli, 1853, Jame..^ 

Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was elected President, and Juhn C. 

Breckenridge, of Kentucky, wa» elected Vice-Preaidcnt» for tho 

ensuing four years. 



THE MINT. 



The annual report of tho Director of tho Mint gives tho foUowInfj 
•tatement of tho deposits and coinago at the various mints, for tho 
year ending June 30, 1855 : 

EnUre gold deposit, 164,223,893 

Entire silver depoiiit, 5,793,114 

Gold coinage, D3,097,18d 

Silver " 6,219,160 

Copper " 22,480 

Gold pieces 3,870,601 

Silver " £3,848,700 

Copper " 2.271.14T 
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CITY GOVEBNMENT, 1S57 

FsBNAin>o Wood, Mayor ; office No. 6 City HalL 
Assam D. Rusbell, City Judge. 
BiOHABD BusTBED, Counsel to Corporation. 

^^^i^'mSf^"^ ^^^""^ ^^ **^® Common. Counsel; office No. 8 

BOAIO) OF ALDERMEN, 



VABD 

1— William Wilson. 

2— Hiram Corwin. 

3 — Morgan L. Harris. 

4 — Bartholomew Healy. 

6— Henry R. Hofl&nire. 

6 — John Clancy, 

T — Thomas Adams. 

8— WiUiam Tucker. 

9 — Solomon Banta. 
10-John Griffith. 
11 — James R. Steers. 



WABD 

12— David S. Jaclcsoa 
13— Edward McConneli 
14— Peter Monaghan. 
15— Orison Blunt 
Ifl— Peter Fulmer. 
IT— William Coulter. 
18— Jacob H. Valentine. 
19— Thomas McSpeddon. 
20— William McConkey. 
21 — James Owens. 
22— WiUlama Drake. 



BOARD OF COUNCILMEN. 



DISTBICT 

1 — Henry Smith. 

2— John Von Glahn. 

a-Wm, H. BulteeL 

4 — ^Thoa, Monroe. 

5 — John Bauleh. 

6 — James Reilly. 

7— Gearge P. Bickford. 

8 — James L. Waugh. 

9 — James Clark. 
10— Robert Donnell. 
11 — Henry Hughes. 
12 — George McKinley. 
13 — M. Gilmarten. 
14 — George W. Warner. 
15— Joseph S. Forbes. 
IC — Freeman Poole. 
17-Jonas N. Philips, 
18 — Peter Crawford. 
19— Joseph D. Martin, 
20 — Ledgard Avery. 
tJl — John Kennard. 
22 — ^Alexander Hemphin. 
«3— Richard P. Clark. 
24— Isaac O. Hunt 
25— Horatio Reed. 



DIBTEICT 

2d— John Van Tine. 

27— Jesse S. Seckles. 

28— H. W. CoUyer. 

29— David Hogg. 

30-F. I. A. Boole. 
^ 31— B. F. Rhodes. 
^32— G. Cushman. 

83— Charles Doty. 

34^-nJ. McConneli, Jr. 

86— Ephraim Reed. 

86— Hugh O'Brien. 

37— Thomas Kelly. 

88— George Kerr, 

89— John H. Brady. 

40-^Robert W. Chapman. 

41— Franklin J. Ottcrson. 

42— George M. Pike. 

43 — Thomas Heam, 

44 — Samuel Hopper. 

45 — 0. Ackerman. 

46— Wm. H. Mansfield. 

47— J. M. Reynolds. 

45— Nicholas Kissel. 

4''-John Walsh. 

50— Bemland Reilly. 
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DIBT. TOST. 



51 — Peter Lodewlck. 
52— F. W. Weigand. 
63— Nathaniel Nesbitt. 
54— C. Fitzgerald. 
65— Charles H. HassweU. 



56 — ^Charles Addom& 
67 — Homer Franklin. 
53— Bryan McCahiU. 
6:)— Hen. A. Cargill. 
60 — ^Isaac A. Hopper. 



HEADS OF DEPAETMENTS. 

policB Fernando Wood, Mayor ; Bureau of Chief of 

Police, No. 1 City HaU. 

Finance ..... Azariah C. Flagg, Comptroller ; oflaca. No. 5 

Hall of Records. 

Streets Joseph S. Taylor, Street Commissioner ; office, 

No. 4 HaU of Records. 

Repairs ds Supplies, Nathan S. Selah, Commissioner Repairs and 

Supplies ; office, basement City HaU, east 
wing. 

Streets <fe Lamps . Joseph E. EbUng, Commissioner Streets and 

Lamps ; office, Essex Market 

Croton Aqueduct . Myndert Van Schaick, President ; office. Ro- 
tunda, Park. 
** Thos. K De Forest, Commissioner ; office. 

Rotunda, Park. 
"• Alfred W. Craven, Chief Engineer ; office. Ro- 

tunda, Park. 

Citt/ Inspector • . . George W. Morton ; office, 6 Center-sfc. 

Law Richard Busteed, Counsel to Corporation* 

OFFICE-flOLDERS, 

A list of the principal officers vhose salaries are paid out of the City 
Treasury, with their names, and by whom appointed : 

Fernando Wood, Mayor, eleeted by the people . . . $3,000 
James M. Smith, Recorder, elected by the people . . 6,000 
Abraham D. RusseU, City Judge, elected by the people . 6,00Q 
David T. Valentine, Clerk of the Common Council, appointed 
by the Board of Aldermen ; da of Supervisors, with al- 
lowances for extra work, appointed by the Board of Su- 
pervisors 2,859 

Alexander Ming, Mayor* s Clerk, appointed by the Mayor . 1,280 
Wm. H. Stevens, First Marshal, " *' . 1,250 

Wm. M. Cook, Mayor's Secretary, " " . 1,260 

Azariah C. Fla^, ComptroUer, elected by the people . . 8,600 
A. S. Cady, Clerk to Comptroller, appointed by Comptroller 

and Board of Aldermen 1,600 

Henry H. Howard, Receiver of Taxes, appointed by Mayor 

and Board of Aldermen 8,000 

John P. Hone, Deputy Receiver of Taxes, appointed by 

Mayor and Board of Aldermen S^BOO 
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Anson V. Stout, City Camberlaia, appointed by Mayor and . 

Board of Aldermen $500 

AnBon V. Stout, allowed for clerk hire 400 

James Taylor, Keeper of the City Hall and Park, appointed 

by Comptroller and Board of Aldermen .... 1,000 
Fifteen persons to clean City Hall and Courts, appointed by 

Keeper .... * 7,142 

Three Tax Commissioners, appointed by Board of Super- 
visors, each 2,600- 

Three Clerks, iq)potnted by Board of Supervisors, each . 1,000 

Joseph S. Taylor, Street Commissioner, elected by the people 2,500 

Edward Merritt, Inspector of Side-walks, appointed by 

Street Commissioner, . 1,200 

Bofus E. Crane, Superintendent of Wharves, appointed by 

Street Commissioner and Board of Aldermen . . 1,000 

W. H. Hebbard, Superintendent of Lands and Places, ap- ^ 
pointed by Street Commissioner and Board of Aldermen 1,500 

Nathaniel 8. Selah, Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, 

elected by the people 2,000 

William Goodheart, Superintendent of Roads, appointed by 
Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies and Board of Al- 
dermen 1,260 

James Irving, Superintendent of Repairs to Public Build- 
ings, appointed by do. 1,500 

Henry C. Woolsey, Superintendent of Pavements, appoint- 
ed by do. 1,500 

Henry C. Woolsey aUowed for horse and wagon by do. . 260 

Alfred Carson, Chief Engineer of Fire Department, ap- 
pointed by Fire Department and Common Council . 3,000 

Twelve Fire Wardens, appointed by Fire Department and 

Common Council, each 600 

Twenty-seven Bell-ringers, appointed by do., each . . 600 

Jos. E. Ebling, Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, elected 

by the people 2,600 

James Dowey, Superintendent of Dimpsand Gas, appointed 

by Commissioner of Streets and Board of Aldermen . 1,600 

James Dowey allowed for horse and wagon, by do. . . ' 260 

Morgan L. Mott, Superintendent of Streets, appointed by do. 1,500 

8. T. Webster, Clerk, appointed by Superintendent of 

Streets and Board of Aldermen 1,000 

Matthias Gooderson, Superintendent of Markets, appointed 
by Commissioner of Streets and Lamps and Board of 
Aldermen 1,000 

Myndert Van Schaick, President of Croton Aqueduct De- 
partment, appointed by Mayor and Board of Aldermen 2,000 
Ti^eodore R. De Forest Commissioner, appointed by do. . 2,000 
Alfred W. Craven, Chief Engineer, appointed by do. . 2,000 

Qeorge W. Morton, City Inspector, elected by the people . 2;500 
Bicbard Busteed, Counsel to Corporation, ejected by the 

t. jpcople • .. .••«.•• SyOOv 
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Richard Bnsteed, by virtue of Act April let, 1854 . . $6,800 

**■ allowed for clerk>hire .... 2,600 
Corporation Attorney, appointed by Council and Board of 

Aldermen 2,000 

Thomas J. Oakley, Chief-Jttstice of the Superior Court, 

elected by the people 5, 

Edward Slosson, Justice of the Superior Court, elected by 

the people. « 6,0l>0 

Murray Hoffman, do., elected by do 5,000 

John Duer, do., elected by do 6,000 

Joseph S. Bosworth, do., elected by do. . . . . 6,000 

Lewis B. Woodruff; do., elected by do. . . . * . 5,000 
(xeorge T. Maxwell, Clerk of Superior Court, appointed by 

the Justices of Superior Court 2^500 

D. P. Ingraham, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 

elected by the people 5,000 

C. P. Daly, do., elected by do 5,000 

John R. Brady, do., elected by do 5,000 

B. H. Jarvis, Clerk of Court of Common Pleas. 

A. Thompson, Justice of Marine Court, elected by the people 8,000 

A. K Maynard, ♦* »» " 3,000 

Florence McCarthy, " " " 8,000 

James Green, Judge of Dist. Court, ♦' ♦* 2,000 

Bart. O'Connor, " " " 2,000 

Wm. B. Meede, *' " " 2,000 

Wm. H. Van Colts »' " " 2,000 

John Anderson, Jr., " " " 2,OOo 

Anson Willis, " " " 2,000 

Thos. Pearson, " " " 2,000 
WiUiam Mitchell, Justice of the Supreme Court, allowed 
$2,500 by ^he State, and $8 per day for Bervices out of 

^e county, elected by the people .... 1,500 

James J. Rooseyelt, do., elected by do. - . . . . 1,500 

Henry £. Davies, do., elected by do 1,500 

Thomas W. Clerke, do., elected by do. .... IJSOO 

W. H. Peabody, do., elected by do. 1,500 

Peter B. Sweeney, Public Administrator, appointed by Cor- 
poration and Board of Aldermen 1,250 

Wm. H. Faulkner, Regulator of Clocks, appointed by Com- 
missioner of Streets and Places and Board of Aldermen 800 
George W. MatseU, Chief of Police, appointed by Police 

CommissionerB 2,500 

W. McKellar, Clerk of do., appointed by Chief of Police and* 

Police Commissioners 1,500 

Michael Halpin, Captain of Police, First Ward, appointed 

by Police Court 1*000 

James Leonard, do.. Second do., appointed by do. . 1,000 
James A. Hopkins, do., Third do., appointed by Police 

Commissioners 1,000 

^ ^^urray Didiett, do., Fourth do., appointed by da . 1<W0 
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Daniel Carpenter, Captain of Police, Fiftli Ward, t«i»pointcd 
by Police Commissioners 

Joscpii Dowling, do.. Sixth do., appointed by do. 

Edward Letts, do., Seventh do., appointed by do. 

Charles S. Turnbnll, do., Eighth do., appointed by do. 

Abraham Ackerman, do.. Ninth do., appointed by do. 

George W. Morris, do.. Tenth do., appointed by do. . 

Peter Squires, do.. Eleventh do., appomted by do. 

Galen T. Porter, do.. Twelfth do., appointed by do. . 

John F. Russell, do.. Thirteenth do., appointed by do. 

David Kissner, do.. Fourteenth do., appointed by do. 

George W. Dillis, do., Fifteenth do., appointed by do. 

John D. McKee, do.. Sixteenth do., appointed by do. . 

.Jedediah W. Hart, do., Seventeenth do., appointed by do. 

Harris Wines, do.. Eighteenth do., appointed by do. . 

Francis J. Twomcy, do.. Nineteenth do., appointed by do. 

William Joyce, do.. Twentieth do., appointed bv do. 

Francis C. Speight, do.. Twenty-first do., appointed by do 

Daniel WUter, do.. Twenty-second do., appointed by do. 

Fonr Interpreters, appointed by tho Police Court, each 

A. O. Hall, District Attomev, elected by the people . 

John Sedgwick, Assistant Attorney, appointed by District 
Attorney 

Richard B. Connelly, County Clerk, elected by the people 

Alexander W. Bradford, Surrogate, " " 

George T. Maxwell, Clerk of Board of Education 



$1,(.00 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,00) 
] ,'JOt) 
1,000 
1,00J 
1,0C0 
1,003 
1,030 
1,000 
1,00^ 
1,000 
1,C00 
1,000 
1,000 
600 
5,000 

2,660 
3,000 
6,000 
2,000 



OFHCIAL BIBECTOBT. 



Chief of PoUce 

Sheriff* 8 Jury 

Clerk of Board of Councilmen 

Mayor .... 

Health Commissioner • . 

Resident Physician 

Inspector of Vessels 

Fire Marshal . 

First Marshal 

Superintendent of Carts 

Commissioner of Jurors 

Clerk of CQmmon Council 

Keeper of City Hall 

County Clerk . 

Sheriff .... 

Ckvrporation Library Room 

Matnralization Office 

Governor* 8 Room . 

Board of Aldermen 

J.Bdge*8 Chambers Common Fleas 



Office, Basement No. 1 City Hall. 
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Superior Gonvt, part 1st, 2d floor New Court House. 
it (i 2d ** ** *^ 

Clerk of Superior Court, office, No. 18 City Hall. 

Court of Common Pleas, part 1st . 19 *■'■ 

»i 4* "2d .20 " 

Board of Councilmea . . . . 19&21 " 
Commissioner of Repairs & Supplies . 2 & 3 ** 

Collector of Assessments, North-west comer of basement City HalL 
Clerk of Court of Common Pleas, No. 13 City Hall. 

The following are located in the New Conrt House, comer of Cen- 
ter and Chambers-sts : 

Clerk of Marine Court, Sd floor. No. 19. 

Marine Court . . *" 15. 

Receiver of Taxes, basement 2. 

Tax Commissioners, " 1. 

District Attorney, 2d floor 3d. 

Recorder. 

Law Library. 

Supreme Court, Special and General Term, Chambers. 

Circuit Court 

Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

United States Court. 

The following are in the Rotunda (Park). 

Governor of Almshouse, . office, 1st floor. 
Croton Aqueduct Department, " 2d " 
Water Surveyor. . . . " »' *• 

The following in the Hall of Records (Park). 

Register, office, 1st floor. No. 1 and 2. 

Surrogate, office, 1st floor. No. S. 

Street Commissioner, office, 2d floor, No. 4. 

Comptrc^er, office, 2d floor. No. 5. 

Collector of City Revenue, office, 2d floor, No. 6. 

Board of Fire Commissioners, office, Fireman^s HalL 
Superintendent of Buildings. 

** Streets, office, rear of Essex Market 

** Lamps and Giis, office, Essex Market. 

■» Pavements, office. Commissioner of Repairs and 

Supplier 

** Wharves, office. No. 4 Hall of Records. 

(Jommissioner of Streets and Lamps, office, Essex Market 
Corporation Counsel, office. No. 61 Chambers-st 
Public Administrator, office, " »* 

Corporation Attorney, office. No. 26 ** 
United States Marshal, office. College Place< 
Coroner's office, Chambers-st. 
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JUSTICES' COUKTS. 



First District, 35 Warren-st 

CaaatkI (t 1j<j%>.o41> at 1.1 



Second 



Fourth, Sixth, and Fourteenth Boards, between 
Center and Broadway. 

Jefferson Market. 

cor. Fifth-st. and First Av. 

cor. Grand and Clinton-sts. 

Broadway, Junction of Thirty-fourth-st. 

cor. Eighty-sixth-st. and Fourth Av. 
Commissioners of Emigration, 8^1 Anthony-st 
United States District Attorney,'^ cor. Murray-st and College Place. 
United States Commissioner, •• . •♦ 



Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 



(( 



u 



tt 



BOABD OF EDUGAHOH FOB 1857. 



ITASD 

1 — Samuel Auld, 

J. W. Brown, 
a— H. L. Stewart, 

John Hooper. 
4— V. N. Lecompte, 

W. H. Avery. 
4 — Eugene Shine, 

John Ware. 
5— William B. Eager, 

J. M. Tuthill. 
6— William Sinclair, 

Walter Roche. 
T—William B. Tweed, 

A. Denike. 
8— John R. Lydec, 

E. Bootman. 
9— H. Williamson, 

Albert Smith. 
10— George H. Clarke, 

Daniel Slote. 
11— Aaron B. Rollins, 

George White. 



WABD 

12 — J. Mackean, 

A. V. WjaUams. 
IS-^. L. Scofield, 

S. Brooker. 
14 — ^A. H, Green, 

Thomas Boese. 
16— E. C. Benedict, 

R. Burlew, 
le— WiUiam J. Haskett, 

L. W. Smith, 
17— R. C. Fellows, 

J. F. Henry. 
18— William H. Neilson, 

S. Baldwin. 
19— John C. Hull, 

R. S. Gray. 
20— WiUiam Monteith, 

N. J. Waterbury. 
21 — John Davenport, 

L. Barney. 
22 — Peter Masterson, 

J. Edwards. 



POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

Africa, variously estimated from 60,000,000 to . . 100,000,000 

America, . 68,262,882 

Asia, including Islands, 626,000,000 

Australia and Australian gr*np of Islands, . . . 1,446,000 

Europe, . . . ! 263,61T.6B1 

Polynesia (a mere estimate, as there are few or no data), 1,800,000 
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DESCBIFTION OF THE CIT7. 

Neif York city is the principal city of tlie State of New York, ami 
is the largest city in the United States. In wealth, commerce, and 
population, New York deserves to be styled the London of America. 
The City Hall is in latitude 40° 42' 40" N. ; and fa longtitude, 74' 
V W W. from Greenwich, and 3' C Wf E. from Washfagton. It Is 
210 miles south-west of Boston, 145 miles south of Albany, 225 miles 
north-east of Washington, 670 miles north-east of Charleston, 1370 
miles north-east of New Orleans, and 372 miles south of Montreal 

The closely-built portion of New York is situated on the southern 
extremity of New York or Manhattan Island, at the junction of the 
Hudson, or North river, with the East river, which connects the 
harbor of New York with Long Island Sound. The island contains 
about 14,500 acres of ground, and extends from the confluence of the 
two rivers, 13^ miles, to Eingsbridge, and has an average breadth 
of one and three-fifth miles. The greatest breadth is on the line of 
Eighty-eighth-street, about two miles and a half. Three bridges, 
Harlem bridge, Macomb's bridge, and King's bridge, connect the 
island with the mainland on the north. 

FABKS, ETC., IN HEW YORK 

KAME AKD LOOALITY. ASEA8. 

Sq. feet a. r. p. f. 
Battery.~Extreme southern end of the Island 463,609 10 2 22 239 
Bowling Green. — Broadway, Whitehall, and 

State-st : 24,483 2 9 253 

The Park. — Broadway, Chambers, Center-sts. 

andParkRow 472,080 10 3 14 

Duane Park. — Duane, Hudson, and Grecn- 

wich-sts. 6,783 21 CC 

Five Points Park. — ^Park, Orange, and Little 

Water-sts 6,727 24 193 

Hudson Square,— Hudson, Lalght, Varick, 

and Beach-sts 177,962 4 13 183 

Washington Square. — University Place, Wa- 

verlv Place, Macdougal, and Fonrth-sts. . . . 424,084 9 2 39 240 
Tomkins Square.— Av. A., Seventh-st., Av. 

B., and Tenth-8t 457,764 10 2 1112 

Abingdon Square.— Hudson-st., Troy-st, and 

EighthAv 9,021 33 36 

Union Place. — Broadway, Fourteeuth-st., 

Fourth At., and Seventcenth-st 151,080 8 1 84 253 

Stuyvesant Square.— On Second Av., between 

fifteenth and Seventeenth-sts. 171,100 8 8 26 STT 

Gramercy . Park. — Between Twentieth and 

Twenty-first-sts., Lexington Av. and Irving 

^'"«e 78,600 1 8 30 93 
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NAMS AND I.OOALITT. ABXAB. 

6q. feet. a. r. p. f. 
Madison Square. — ^Fifth At., Twentv-Bizth-st., 

Madison Avenae, and Twenty-third-st 299,260 6 8 19 47 

Bloomingdole Square. — Fifty-ninth-st., Ninth 

Ar., Fifty-third-st, and Ifiighth Av 786,6e6 18 9 186 

Hamilton Square. — Sixty-sizth-st, Fourth Av. 

Sixty-ninth-Bt. , and Third Av. 649,890 16 000 

Observatory Place. — Fifth Av., Ninety-fourth- 

st., Fourth Av., and Eighty-ninth-st 1,122,876 26 8 2 160 

Manhattan Square. — Seventy-seventh-st, 

Eighth Av., Eighty-seventh-lit, aad Nintli 

Av. 830,000 19 8 183 

Mount Morris. — Betveen 120th and 124th sts. 

ontheFifthAv 878,666 20 27 114 

Central Park.— Between Fifty-ninth and 106th 

sts., Fifth and Eighth Avs 780 

DAT-STATIONS OF FOLIGEHEK. 

FIRST WARD. 

No. l—Merchanta' Exchange, in Wall-sL ; 2— Post Office, iu 
Nassau-st ; S-^South Ferry, foot of Whitehall-st. 

SECOND WARD. 
No. 1 — Broadway, comer of Ann-st, ; 2 — Fulton Ferry. 

THIRD WARD. 

No. 1— Barday-sL Ferry ; 2— Courtlandt-st ; 3— Washington Mar- 
ket; 4— Hudson River Railroad D^pot; 6 — Broadway, corner of 
Courtlandt-st. ; 6 — ^West-st. 

FOURTH WARD. 
No. 1— Peck Slip Ferry ; 2— Catharine Ferry. 

FIFTH WARD. 

No. 1 — ^Corner of Broadway and Ganal-st ; 2 — Comer of Hoboken 
and West-sis. 

SIXTH WARD. 

No. 1— Park ; 2— Comer of Bowery and Bayard-st. ; S— At the 
Five Points (I wo policemen) ; 4— On the east side of Broadway, 
ironi Park to Canal-st 

SEVENTH WARD. 

No. 1 — Corner of East Broadway and Catharino-st. ; 2 — C^ 
of Jackson and Monroe-sts. 
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EIGHTH WARD. 

No. 1 — Comer of West and Spring sts. ; 2— Corner of Laureds 
and Grand-sts. ; 3 — Corner of Charlton and Yarick-sts. 

NINTH WARD. 

No. 1 — Hoboken Ferry, foot of Christopher-st. ; 2 — Foot of Thlr- 
teenth-st. 

TENTH WARD. 

No. 1 — Corner of Grand-st. and Bowery; 2 — ^Corner of Forsyth 
and Division-Bts. 

ELEVENTH WARD. 

No. l—Dry Dock, at the head of Ay. D. ; 2— At the Ferry, foe* 
of HouBton-sL ; &— At the comer of Columbia and HouBton-sts. 

TWELFTH WARD. 
No Day Stations. 

THIRTEENTH WARD. 

No. 1 — Corner of Grand and Clinton-sts. ; 2— Corner of Grand 
and East-sts. 

FOURTEENTH WARD. 

No. 1 — Comer of Bowery and Broome-st ; 2 — Comer of Walker 
and Mulberry-sts. 

FIFTEENTH WARD. 

No. 1 — ^University Place, east side, between Tenth and Eleventh 
sts. ; 2 — ^Washington Parade Ground. 

SIXTEENTH WARD. 

No. 1 — ^Corner of Seventeenth-st, and Tenth Av. ; £ — Comer of 
Twenty-fourth-st. and Seventh Av. 

SEVENTEENTH WARD. 
No. 1— Av. A. and First-st ; 2— Third Av. and Tenth-Bfc. 

EIGHTEENTH WARD. 
No. 1— Union Park ; 2— Stuyvesant Square ; 8— Madison Square. 

NINETEENTH WARD. 

No. 1— Slxty-first-8t. and Third Av. ; 2— Forty-sccond-st and 
Third Av. ; 3 — ^Forty-third-st. and Tenth Av. ; 4 — Bloomingdale in 
Broadway. 

TWENTIETH WARD. 

No. 1 — Corner of Thirty-second-st and Sixth Av. ; 2 — Comer of 

'rhif tieth-st and Seventh Av. ; 8 — Comer of Twenty-nlnth-st. and 

' Av. ; 4— Comer of Twenty-seventh-st. and Tenth Av. ; 5— 
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Comer of Tnirtv-eighth-st and Ninth At. ; 6— Corner of Thirty- 
sizth-8t and Eighth At. ; 7— Comer of Thirty-fifth-st and SeTonth 
At. ; 8 — Comer of Thirty-first-st. and EleTenth At. ; 9— Comer of 
Thirty-ninth-st. and Broadway; 10 — Comer of Thirty-ninth-st and 
EleTenth At. ; 11— Corner of Thirtieth-st and EleTenth At. 

TWENTY-ElRST WARD. 
No Day Stations. 

TWENTY-SECOND WARD. 
No Day Stations. 

POLICE STATIOK-HOnSES 

mOTOTCT BT-^TIOST-nOUSE, WHEBB LOOATBD. 

Na 1.— Franklin Market 

2.-49 Beekman-st. 

8.-35 Barclay-st 

4.-9 Oak-st 

6. — 49 Leonard-st. 

6— No. 9 Franklin st 

7. — G-ouverneur Slip. 

8. — Cor. Wooster-fit. and Prince 

9.— In Charles between Hadson and Bleeker sts. 
10. — Essex Market 
11.— 663 Fourth-st. 

12.— 126th-st, between Third and Fourth Atf. 
13. — Cor. Attorney and Dclancey-sts. 
14. — Center Market 
15.— 320 Mercer-st 

10. — ^Twentieth-st, between SeTenth and Eighth Ats. 
17,-48 Slxth-st 
18.-^19 Second At. 

19 ^Fifty-ninth-st, near Third At. 

20.— Thirty-fifth-st, between Eighth and Ninth Ats. 
21. — ^Twenty-ninth-st, between Fourth and Fifth Ats. 
2*2.— Eighth At., near Forty-eighth-st 

BELL-T0WEB3 IH KEW TORE CITY. 

City Hall. Thirty-third-st 

Essex Market.. Macdougal-st 

Jeffersoa Markat lODth-st 

Unioi Market. Marion-st 

Twenty-second-st. 

FESEIES, 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 
CATHARINE FERRY— Starts from Catharine Slip, running from 
6 A. M. to 9 P. M., cTcry 10 minutes; from 9 to 12 P. M., eTer^ 
20xninute& 
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PULTON FERRY— Starts from foot of Fulton-st, running from 
7 A. M. to 7 P. M., all the time ; from 7 to 9 P. M., every 7 minntea; 
from 9 to 12 P. M., every 10 minates ; from 12 to 3 A. M., every 15 
minutes; from 3 to 7 A. M., every 20 minutes. 

GOUVERNEUR FERRY— Starts from foot of Gonvemear-st, 
running from 5 A. >^ to 8 P...M., every 10 minutes ; from 8 P. M. to 
11 P. M., every 20 minutes. '" 

HAMILTON AVENUE FERRY— Starts from foot of WWtehaU- 
fit, running from 4jf A. M.'to 6 A. M., -every half hour; from 6 A. 
M. to 7 P. M., about cverv 12 minates ; from 7 P. M. to 9 P. M,, 
every 16 minutes ; from 9 to 12 P. M., every half hour. 

ROOSEVELT FERRY— Starts from foot of Roosevelt-st, run- 
ning from 5 to 6 A. M., every half hour; from 6 A. M. to T P. M«, 
every 12 minutes ; from 7 to 9 P. M., every 16 minutes; from 9 to 
11 P. M., every half hour. 

SOUTH FERRY— Starts from foot of Whitehall-st, miming 
from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M^ every 8 minutes; from 7 to 11 P. M., every 
10 minutes ; from 11 P. M. to 6 A. M., every half hour ; from 5 to 
7 A. M., every 15 minutes. 

WALL-STREET FERRY— Starts from foot of WaU-st., ramui« 
from 5 A. M. to 12 P. M., every 10 minutes. 

NEW YORK, BULL'S FERRY, AND FORT LKE. 
Boat leaves foot of Spring-st. three times daily. 

NEW YORK AND CALVARY CEMETERY. 
Boat loaves foot of East Twenty-third-st, hourly. 

NEW YORK AND ELTZABETHPORT. 
Boat leaves Pier No. i, North River, every afternoon. 

NEW YORK AND GREENPOINT. 

Boat leaves foot of Tenth-3t., running from 4 A. M. to 1 A. M., 
every 20 minutes. 

NEW YORK AND HOBOKEN. 

BARCLAY-STREET FERRY— Leaves foot of Barclav-st., run- 
ning from 6 A. M. to 7i P. M., every 16 minutes ; from 7^ to 12 P. 
M., every half hour ; from 12 P. M. to 4 A. M., every hour; from 4 
to 6 A. M., every half hour. 

CANAL-STREET FERRY— Leaves foot of Canal-st, running from 
6 J A. M. to 9 P. M., every half hour. 

CHRISTOPHER-STREET FERRY— Starts from foot of Chris- 
topber-st, running from 6^ A. M. to 7i P. M., every half hoar. 

NEW YORK AND JERSEY CITY. 

COURTLANDT-STREET FERRY— Starts from foot of Coarfc- 
landt-st, running from 6 A. M. to 6^ P. M., every 7| minat«s ; from 
6^ to 10^ P. M., every 15 minutes; from 10* P. M. to 6 A. M., erery 

"" hour. 
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NEW YORK, NEWTOWN, AND PENNY BRIDGE. 

' Boat leaves foot of East Twenty-third-st, running half honrly, 
from » A. M. to 6 P. M. 

NEW YORK AND PAVONIA AVENUE. 

Boat leaves foot of Chambors-st. 

NEW YORK AND STATEN ISLAND. 

PORT RICHMOND FERRY— Boat leaves foot pf WhitehaU-si, 
touching at Nbw Brighton, Sailor^s Snug Harbor, FactoryvlUe, Ber- 
gen Point, and Port Richmond, every hour and a halU 

QUARANTINE FERRY— Boat leaves foot of WhitehaU-st., land- 
Ing at Qoarantine, Stapleton, and Yanderbilt^s Landing, every hoor, 
from « A. M. to T P. M. 

NEW YORK AND WILLIAMSBURG. 

GRAND-STREET FERRY— Leaves foot of Grand-st, running 
from 4 A. M. to 10 P. M., every 12 minutes ; from 10 to 12 P. M., 
eyery 80 minutes ; Arom 12 to 4 A. M., every half hour. 

HOUSTON-STREET FERRY— Starts from foot of Houston-si, 
ronning from 6 A. M. to 10 P. M., every 10 minutes ; from 10 to 12 
P. M., every 20 minutes ; and from 12 to 6 A. M., every half hour. 

PECK SLIP FERRY— Leaves Peck Slip, running from 6 A. M. 
to 7 P. M., every 8 minutes ; from 7 P. M. to 6 A. M., every 20 
minutes. 

TELEGRAPH GOMFAinES. 

Boston and New Yobk Pbintinq (House's), 21 Wall-st, to New 
Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Providence. Boston, and all towns east. 

Cmr, connecting Union Place with the Astor House and Wall-st., 
and uniting with the great Eastern, Southern, and Western Lines at 
the office in Wall-st Offices, 869 Broadway, 6 Chatham Square, 21 
Wall-st, and 422i Broadway. 

Merciiaktb' Maqike, 114 Merchants* Exchange. A. A. Leggett, 
Saperintendent 

Nation Ai., 23 Wall-st, to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, St 
Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, and all offices west and south-west 
J. D. Reid, Superintendent 

Nbw Yobk, Newfoundland, and London; office 11 Cliff-st 
Peter Cooper, President ; Moses Taylor, Treasurer. 

New Yoek and Ebib Railboad, foot of Duane-at, to all places 
on the line of the, road and its branches. Also Montrose, Honesdale, 
Carbondale, Hyde Park, Scranton, Pittstown, and Pompton. L. G. 
Tillotson, Superintendent 

New Yobk and Sandt Hook, 114 Merchants* Exchange. A. A. 
Leggett, Superintendent 

New Yobk and Wasqinoton (House's), 21 Wall-st, to Paterson, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, Rich- 
mond, Cincinnati, Detroit, Louisville, St Louis, Chicago, Savannah, 
Mfiiapbia, New Orleans, etc Francis Morris, President 
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New Yobk, Albany, and Buffalo ; offices 2| Wall-st, St Nicho- 
las and Metropolitan Hotels, and Com Excliange, to Croton FaUn, 
Poughkeepsle, Hudson, Troy, Albany, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Gan^oharie, Little Falls, Utica, Borne, Syracuse, Newborg, Ogdena- 
burg, Fulton, Watertown, Rondout, Kingston, Kinderbook, Fonda, 
Oneida, Palmyra, Auburn, Genera, Ganandaigua, Rochester, Bar 
taria, Buffalo, connecting with Canada vi^ Troy and Buffalo, with 
Oswego yi& Syracuse, and with the west and south-west Ti4 Baffiido. 
George Curtis, President 

Nbw Yosk and New England Union, 23 Wall-st, connects 
with Boston, Providence, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Stamford, Norwalk, Meriden, Middletown, Nor- 
wich, New London, New Bedford, Taunton, Fall River, Newport, 
Woonsocket, Pawtucket, Canada, and the other British ProvlncesL 
H. M. Schieffelin, President 

Nkw Yobk Statb Pbintino (House* s) ; office 2^ Wall-st, to Al- 
bany, BufiEedo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St Louis, intermediate places, 
and Canada. 

NBW Yobk and Washington Magnetio (Mor8e*s), 5 Hanover 
Place, and 181 Broadwav, to Jersey City, New Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Havre de Grace, Balti- 
more, Washington, etc W. P. Westervelt, Superintendent 

Tbansatlantio, office 111 Broadway, H. B. Tebbetts, Agent 

Washington and New Oblbanb, Hanover-st. cor. Exchango 
Place, to Alexandria, Fredericsburg, Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, 
Wilmington, Raleigh, Fayetteville, Cherau, Camden, Colaml^ 
Charleston, Augusta, Savannah, Macon, Griffin, Atlanta, Columbus, 
Montgomery, Cahawba, Mobile, and New Orleana Amos Kendall, 
Pre^dent 

INSTITUTIONS OF THE CIT7 OF NEW TOBK. 

Columbia College, Park Place, Charles King, LL.D., President 
University of the City of New York, University Place, John C. 

Greon, President 
New York Hospital, Broadway, between Duanc and Worth-sts., Oea 

Newbold, President 
Ladies* Association of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Princo- 

st, Mrs. Bareau, Directress. 
Bloomingdale Asylum, Bloomingdalo Road. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Twenty-third-st & Fourth 

Av., Alexander H. Stevens, M.D., LL.D., President 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Fifticth-st, near Fourth Ay., 

Harvey L. Peet, LL.D., President 
Association for the Relief of Respectable Aged and Indigent Fe- 
males, Twentieth-st, between Second and Third Avs., Mrs. 

Innes, Ist Directress. 
Institution for the Blind, Ninth Av. between Thirty-third «& Thirty* 

fourth-Bts., Isaac Wood, M.D., President 
Prison Association of New York, Centcr-st near Chambers-sti H<M^ 

Reimselaer N. Havens, President ' 
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Society for the Reformation of Javenile Delinqnents, foot of Tventy- 

Third-st., East River, Robert Kelly, President. 
JRoman Catliolic Orphan Asylum, Prince-st, Most Rev. John Haghes, 

President 
Roman Catholic Half Orphan Asylum, Elerenlh-st. near Seventh- 

Av., Most Rev. John Hughes, President. . . > . . 

New York Asylum for Lying-in Women, 85 Marion-pt, Mra J. W. 

Schmidt, Directress. 

Association for the Benefit of OAored .Orphans, Fiftti J^v, bet. Forty- 
third and Porty-fourth-sts, Hetty mng/l'st'Di^e^e^' 
Colored Home,' Sizty-fifth-st near Second Av., Mrs.'.l^* A. WeUs, 

Ist Directress. 
American Female Guardian Society, East Thirtieth-st. bet Fourth 

and Madison Avs., Mrs. C. W. Hawkins, 1st Directress. 
St. Luke*8 Home for Indigent Christian Females, 45^ Hudson-at., 

Rt Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D., President 
New York Woman* s Hospitial, 83 Madison A v. 
Orphan Asylnm, Seven ty-first-st and Bloomingdale Road, Mrs. 

Joanna Bethune, Ist Directress. 
Protestant Half Orphan Asylum, Sixth Av. bet Tenth and Elevcnth- 

sts., Mrs. Wm. A. Toinlinson, Is^ Directress. . 
Magdalen Female B^evolent Asylum^ Eighty-cigl>t1pi and Eighty- 

ninth-sts. bet. Foiirtlf and Fifth Avs., Mrs. Mary Hastings, Ist 

Directress. ' . "* 

Hoose and School of Ihdust^, 100 West Sixteenth-st., Mrs. W. H. 

Le Roy, President 
Seamen*8 Fund and Retreat, Staten Isl^d, Lambert Suydam, Presi- 
dent 
New York Juvenile Asylum, office 23 West Thirtecnth-st, Apollos 

R. Wetmore, President 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, Metcer-st between Spring end Prinee-sts., 

Rufhs L. Lord, President 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, Cro5by*st, Thomaa 

Jeremiah, President 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Stuyvesant-st., Hon. Caleb S. Woodhull, Presi* 

dent 
New York Dispensary, N. W. cor. Center and White-sts., George 

T. Trimble, President 
Demilt Dispensary, Second Av. between Twenty-first and Twenty- 

second-sts., Frederic E. Mather, President 
Northern Dispensary, cor. Waverley Place and Factory-st, Jacob 

Harson, President 
Baetem Dispensary, Ludlow-st, Wm. P. Cooledge, President 
North-western Dispensary, 511 Eighth Av., Robert Ray, President 

THE FREE ACADEMY, 

Twenty-thlrd-st, corner of Lexington Av., was established in 1848 by 
the Board of Education of the city of New York, in pursuance or 
an act passed May 7, 1847, for the purpose of providing higher edu- 
cafcioa for such pupils of the Common Schools as may wish to avul 
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themBelTes thereof. The Free Academy is under the general super- 
intendence of the Board of Education ; but it is specially under the 
GiiperyiBion of an Executive Committee for its care, government, 
and management, appointed by the Board. All its expenses for in- 
struction, apparatus, library, cabinet collections, books and station- 
ory, are paid out of the public treasury. 

The students are admitted in annual classes, and the full courso 
of study embraces five years. ^ 

The Board of Education is authorized by law to confer the usual 
Collegiate degrees on the recommendation of the faculty. 

Graduates may become "Resident Graduates," and continue 
thdr studies at option. The academical studies during Term time, 
continue daily (except Saturday and Sunday) from a quarter before 
9 o'clock A.M. to 3 o'clock P.M. 

THE COOPER INSTITUTE 

Is a noble building now in process of erection by Mr. Peter Cooper 
of New York, to be devoted to tho *' moral, intellectual, and ph^- 
cal improvement of his countrymen." The building covers an 
entire block, having a front on Third Av. of 1S5 feet, on Fourth Av. 
155, on Eighth-st. 143, and on Seventh-st 86. It is in the imme-* 
dlate vicinity of the new " Bible House," the " Astor Library," the 
" Mercantile Library," and the rooms of various literary and scien- 
tific societies. In the basement is a large lecture-room, 125 feet 
long by 82 wide and 21 high ; and this, and also the first and second 
stories, which are arranged for stores and offices, are to be rented, so 
as to produce a revenue to meet the annual expenses of the " Insti- 
tute." The " Institute" proper — or the "Union" — commences with 
the third story, in which is an " exhibition-room" SO feet high and 
126 by 82, lighted from above by a dome. The fourth story may be 
comddered as a part of the third, being a continuation of galleries 
with aJcoves, for painting and sculpture. In the fifth story will 
be two large lecture-rooms, and the library, consisting of five rooms, 
which connect with each other and with the lecture-rooms. There 
are also rooms for experiments, for instruments, and for the use of 
artists. The cost of the building is about $300,000, and the annual 
income trbm the rented parts will be from $25,000 to $80,000. The 
whole is to be g^ven to a Board of Directors for the benefit of the 
pnbUo; the course of lectures, the library, and the reading-rooms 
all to bo free. In the munificence both of the gift and the endow- 
ment, and in the importance of the result intended to be secured, 
the "Coox>£BlN8TrruTx" will be a monument to its noble-hcarlcd 
founder more enduring than the pyramids. 

THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 

One of the noblest charities in the city, was pstablished InlTTl, and 
received its first charter from the Earl of Dnnmore, then governor of 
the province. It was incorporated under the titie of the " Society 
qf the Hospital in the citv of New York in America.'* Twenty-tilx 
-nrenunrB were appointed to manage ita ai&tirs. In eonseqnence of 
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the liberal aaEdstanoe which was instantly tendered to the Society, 
It was able in 1T73 to commence the erection of a suitable edifice; 
but on the 28th of February, 17T6, when it was nearly completed, 
the building was accidentiJly destroyed by fire. In less than a 
juonUi the Society received further contributions ftom the Legis- 
lature, and commenced to rebuild the edifice. The war of the Bevo- 
lution put a stop to the work. The city was in the possession of the 
BriUsh forces; and in the uniyersal appropriation of the publio 
buildings to their use, the Hospital formed no exception. Its airi- 
ness and size made it pre-eminently valnable as a barracks, and it 
was soon filled with British and Hessian soldiers. After the Bevo- 
lution the Legislature again assisted the Society, and on the 3d of 
January, 1791, the Hospital was opened for the reception of patients. 
From tjiat time to the present it has continued to receive the bounty 
of the State, and to enlarge its sphere of nsefhlness. It has added 
to the number of its buildhigs, and introduced improvements in the 
original edifice, so that it is now, unquestionably, the finest Hospital 
in America. In 1796 the governors, acting on the recommendation 
of the Medical Faculty of Colombia College, appropriated a small 
sum to the establishment of a medical library, which has since 
increased to more than C,000 volumes. In 1810 the name of the 
corporation was changed to that of ** The Society of the New York 
Hosjpital.'* 

The Hospital is approached from Broadway by an avenue of 90 
feet in width, adorned with magnificent elms, and is surrounded by 
a high and substantial wall in every other direction. The services 
of we governors, and of the phvsicians and surgeons, who are 
selected from the most eminent of the profession, are gratuitous. 
Every applicant for admission must procure a recommendation fyom 
one of the governors, physicians, or surgeons of the Institute, as to 
the propriety of his admission. In cases of sudden accident, how- 
ever, patients are received without any formality. 

THE BLOOHINGDALE ASYLUM 

For the insane, is located on the Bloomingdale Boad, seven mUea 
from the City Hall, and is a branch of the New York HospitaL 
The principal edifice was commenced ta 181S, completed in 1820, 
and opened for the reception of patients in the month of June, 1821. 
About fortv acres of land aro annexed to the Asylum, a portion of 
which is highly improved. In addition to beautiful walks and 
gardens, the grounds are embellished with a collection of plants that 
Tormerlv belonged to the Botanic Garden of Columbia College, and 
which the trustees of that institution presented to the governors of 
the HospitaL 

This Asylum has recdved the benefit of the experience of the 
most noted institutions of the kind in this oonnti^ and Europe. 
In 1831, Dr. James McDonald, who had previously been the resi- 
dent plmioian to the institntion, and who had obtained the neces- 
sary inrormation relative to the Insane Asylums here, was commia- 
tf oned fay the governors of the Hospital to cross the Atlantie for the 

14 
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purpose of examining BunilarlnstitaUonB in Europe. His missioniras i 

successful. After an absence of fifteen months he returned, andlnr ' 

a connection with the Asylum for several years, as its principal, 
communicated to it, not only the results of his investigations, bat 
the benefits of his experience. 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOE THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 

Is situated on Fiftieth-si, near the Fourth Av. The grounds of the ^ 

Institution extend from the Fourth to the Fifth Avs., and from (' 

Forty-eighih to FifUeth-sts. One acre is the property of the Insti- i 

tution, and the remaining nine acres is leased at a nominal rent from • 

the Common CoundL The Institution was incorporated by the Leg- 
islature of this State, April 16th, 1817. The school, however, was 
not opened till May of fhe following year. For several years the 
sdiool was held in the old Almshouse in the Park, and the boarders 
lived with their teachers in Iiired houses in the city. The founda- 
tion of the present main building was laid in October 1827, the site 
having been given by the Corporation of the city. The building was 
then erected and occupied for the first time. In April, 1829. It eost 
$31,000, and was 110 by 60 feet It has been found necessary, at 
several subsequent periods, to enlarge this building by the addition 
of extensive wings. 

The management of the Institution is intrusted to the Board of 
Directors, twenty-five in number, elected annually by the Soeiefnr. 
The President, Harvey P. Peet, M.A., who has been connected with 
ih»Institution since 1831, has the general direction and control of its 
concerns, with the counsel and advice of the Executive Committee. 
Aascciated with him in the educational and literary departments are 
several professors and teachers. Five hours each day are devoted 
to school exercises, independent of evening studies ; and between 
three and four hours to the prosecution of various trades. The 
daily exercises of the school are oj^ened and dosed with prayer ; 
and religious services are held on the Sabbath, conducted by the 
President and Professors in rotation. 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 

Was incorporated April 17th, 1S31. It owes its origin mainly to the 
efforts of Samuel Wood, a well-known member of the Sodety^ of 
Friends ; and of Dr. Samuel Akerlv, distinguished for his zeal and 
labors in behalf of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

At a meeting of the Managers, hdd Febmary 18th, 1883, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, with power to make arrangements for instmot- 
ing two or three blind children ** by vxsg f^ eaperim^tO,''* At (he 
next meeting, April 19th, 1832, it was reported by this Committee, 
that three children had been placed under instruction with a degree 
of success which ** afforded decisive evidence of the capabilities of 
the blind for receiving instruction.** At the dose of the same year, 
the number of pupils had increased to six ; and aa eachibition of 
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tbeir omrriseB iraa glvon st tbe City Hotel, which ieraonsltated ti 
feiBlbilltyorthQ " ciperiTncnt." ■iidiiwtikenedsa luleteBt ttut gei 

In 13J4| Uie Leg{el&t[ir« j^H?Bc4 an Hct proridlng far the Huniort c 
tliirtf-tno Indigent blind pupils. From this time the iDElIlutio 

1339, through le^slatlTe and priyate donations, to erect In presei 
. ... .....^ . , .pijij gjonnij, gf t],j innitutlon, St 



bnildlng an tl 
foot ia leiiBth, 
tiilrd udTlili 



marble, conaisU of three slorieB, and li 

buHineoa and demesne pDrpoBOB, It coalaijiB a chapel, library, doiml- 
toriea, and achool, muuo, and voric-roama. 

THE ORPHAN ASYLUM 

Sprnng from a meellne held at the City Uutet. on the Isih of March, 
hired houaa In Kaisln-BL, Greenwich TUIagc. Its object nsa to af- 



reaultud in eoUectiona In their re&pectlve couEreealleua to prorida 
the means fef fche erectJoo of the new edlflce. The Society, hew- 

befoifl it conld eitrloato itjelf from the enibairaaBmeTitB which that 
enltilled. Thirty years later It waa determined to remove the 

their Oresnwieh property had greatly hiereased, and the money re- 

plot of groand at Bloomlngdalc On the Bth of June. 133ft, the cor- 
ner alone of the present Aeylum was 
titeted. A large family of helpless chl 
and trained in a moral luiJ thorongh 
at the world. 

THE COLORED ORPE 
Was organlied In the autumn of 183 



that Builable premises could not be 
pelled^ thenfMre, to pnnhase a houi 
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cost of the same irith a heavy mortgage. The prosperity of the 
Society dates from this epoch. In 1840 the managers reported the 
receipt of $13,000 as a building ftind, and two years after the^ were 
able to acknowledge a grant, by the corporation of the city, of 
twenly lots of ground on the Fifth Avenue, between 43d and 44th- 
sts. On this location they erected their present substantial edifice. 

THE NEW YORK DISPENSARY 

Was originated in the year 1790, by a few charitable individuals, 
for the purpose of providing gratuitous medical advice and treat- 
ment for the destitute. On ttie 8th of April, 1796, it was incorpo- 
rated by the Legislature. 

The mstitution is chiefly supported b;^ private subscription, but 
receives a small yearly gift from the corporation of the city and 
from the Legiedature. 

The Northern Dispensary, at the corner of Waverly Place and 
Factory-st., and the Eastern Dispensary, in Ludlow-st, are branches 
of the same institution. 

THE MARINE HOSPITAL, 

Or, as it is more commonly called, the Quarantine Hospital, is 
located on the south-east comer of Staten Island, and is designed 
for the reception of sick passengers, and sailors, and as a protection 
to the health of the city. It is under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, and derives its income from a tax levied 
upon passengers arrivii^ from foreign parts of two dollars for each 
cabin passenger, and fifty cents for each passenger in the steerage. 
Dr. Thompson is the present Health Officer. 

THE SEAMEN'S RETREAT, 

Also on Staten Island, was established by an act of the Legislature 
passed April 22, 1831, for providing an hospital for sick and disabled 
seamen, independent of that appropriated to those who are subject 
to quarantine. Its afiiedrs are conducted by Trustees, denominated 
tlie ** Trustees of the Seamen's Fund and Retreat in the City of New- 
York,'' who are empowered to collect from the master of every Tea- 
sel arriving from a foreign port, for himself one dollar and fifty 
cents, for each mate one dollar, and for each sidlor belonging to his 
vessel fifty cento, and from the master of each coasting vessel 
twenty-five cents for each member of the crew. All persons who 
have paid such dues are eligible for reception into the Retreat 

THE SAILOR'S SNUG HARBOR 

Is on the north side of Staten Island, and was founded, In 1801, 
by the bequest of Captain R. R. Randall, for the maintenance of 
aged and infirm seamen. The value of the original property was 
$50,000, but has since considerably increased. An act of incorpora- 
*!*« «rn^g obtained from the Leg^Ature In Fobrnary, 1806. The 
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ABylum occQpies a beautiful location, and is surrounded with de- 
licious grounds. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Was organized on the 8th of May^ 1316, by delegates from exist- 
ing local Bible Societies, and other friends of the object Its gov- 
ernment is intrusted to thirty-six managers. The receipts of this 
Society have rapidly increased, and the sphere of its usefulness 
been much enlaiged. The Societ/has published various versions 
of the Bible in almost every language, and has distributed many 
millions of copies all over the land. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 

Was organized in May, 1825, and incorporated by the Legislature 
May, 1841. The Institution prints and distributes a great mass of 
religious literature, such **■ as shall receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians.** Many millions of tract and pamphlet vol- 
umes are distributed by this Society annually, and a vast amount 
of good effected. The Publishing, Distributing, and Finance Com- 
mittees, have the supervision of the several departments indicated 
by their appellations, and to them collectively, under the title of the 
Executive Committee, is intrusted the entire management of the 
concerns of the Society. 

MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCUTION. 

This association, which was organized for the special benefit of 
merchants* clerks, is one of the most useful institutions of its kind 
in the city of New York. It has a library of 47,000 volumes, also 
an elegant reading-room, in which are to be found the various 
foreign and domestic periodical literature and newspapers of the 
day ; and a commodious and beautiful lecture-room, all in their new 
building, Clinton Hall, in Astor-place. 

THE ASTOR LIBRARY. . 

^ Our citizens are indebted to the late John Jacob Astor for the best 
library on this continent, and one of the best in the world. The 
library building is situated in Lafayette Place, and is an ornament to 
the city. Eighty thousand volumes are contained in this elegant 
building, and are open to inspection of all, free of charge. The 
library is open daily from 10 A. M. till 6 P. M. Wm. B. Astor, Esq., 
is about to erect at his own expense an addition to the building, 
which will afford shelving for 80,000 more volumes. 

14* 
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NEW YOBK CITY BKKKS. 

American Exchange Bank, 60 WaU-st, cap. $3,000,000, W. A. 

Booth, president, Robert S. Oakley, cashier. 
Artizan^B Bank, 117 Nassau-st., Nathan C. Flatt, president, Charles 

T Lsak cashier* 
Atlantic Bank, Beaver, cor. William-Ki, cap. $400,000, J. E. South. 

worth, president, G. D. Arjhur, cashier. 
Bank of America, 46 "Wall-st, cap. $2,000,000, George Nevbold, 

president, James Punnett, cashier. 
Bank of Commerce, cor. Nassau and Cedar-sts., cap. $5,000,000, 

John A. Stevens, president, H. F. Vail, cashier. 
Bank of Nev^ York, 85 William^st, cap. $2,000,000, John Oothout, 

president, W. B. Meeker, cashier. 
Bank of North America, SI Wall-st, cap. $1,000,000, W. F. Have- 

meyer, president, J. Seymour, cashier. 
Bank of the Commonwealth, 36 William-st, cap. $750,000, Faul 

Spoflford, president, George Ellis, cashier. 
Bank of the Republic, cor. Broadway and Wall-st, cap. $1,500,000, 

J. T. Soulter, preddent, R. H. Lowry, cashier. 
Bank of the State of New York, cor. William-st and Exchange 

Place, cap. $3,000,000, C. W. Lawrence, president, R. Withers, 

cashier. 
Bowery Bank, cor. Broome-st and Bowery, cap. $356,650, Enooh 

Dean, president, N. G. Bradford, cashier. 
Broadway Bank, cor. Broadway and Park Place, cap. $600,000, P. 

A. Palmer, president, John L. Everitt, cashier. 
Bull's Head Bank, 338 Third Av., cap. $200,000, Richard Wmiam- 

son, president, C. S. Vanderhof, cashier. 
Butchers^ and Drovers* Bank, cor. Grand-st and Bowery, cap. 

$450,000, Jacob Aimes, president, Benedict Lewis, Jr., cashier. 
Chatham Bank, cor. Chatham and Duane-sta., cap. $600,000, John 

Leveridge, president, O. II. Schrelner, cashier. 
Chemical Bank, 270 Broadway, cap. $300,000, J. Q. Jones, president, 

G. G. Williams, cashier. 
Citizens* Bank, 54 Bowery, cap. $400,000, Jay Jarvfs, president, S. 

R. Comstock, ca<ihier. 
City Bank, 52 Wall-st, cap. $1,000,000, Moses Taylor, president, 

Robert Strong, cashier. 
Continental Bank, 12 Wall-st, cap. $1,500,000, W. T. Hooker, pres- 
ident, B. F. Warner, cashier. 
Com Exchange Bank, 67 Pearl-st, cap. $914,000, £. W. Durham, 

president, F. A. Piatt, cashier. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., cap. $7,200,000, John Wurts, 

president, Isaac N. Seymour, cashier. 
Dry Dock Bank, cor. Av. D. and Tenlh-st, cap. $420,000, David 

Palmer, president, F. T. Hayes, cashier. 
East River Bank, cor. Third Av. and St Mark's Place, cap. $413,060, 

David Banks, president, W. B. Ballow, cashier. 
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Falton Bank, cor. Pearl and Fulton-sts., cap. $600,000, J. Eemochan, 

president, W. I. Lane, cashier. 
Greenwich Bank, 402 Hudson-st, cap. $200,000, B. F. Wheelwright, 

president, W. Hawes, cashier. 
Grocers* Bank, 59 Barclay-st, cap. $800,000, Charles Dennison, 

president, H. D. Williams, cashier. 
Hanover Bank, 3T Nassan-st, cap. $1,000,000, W. H. Johnson, pres- 
ident, T. L. Taylor, cashier. 
Importers* and Traders* Bank, 245 Broadway, cap. $1,500,000, 

Lucius Hopkins, president, G. R. Connover, cashier. 
Irving Bank, cor. Greenwich and Warren-ats., cap. $300,000, John 

Thomson, president, D. V. H. Berthrolf, cashier. 
Island City Bank, 159 Broadway, cap. $300,000, James O'Brien, 

president, WiUiam Stebbins, cashier. 
Leather Manufacturers* Bank, 45 William-st., cap. $600,000, W. H. 

Hacy, president, Thomas R. Ady, cashier. 
Manhattan Co., 40 Wall-st, cap. $2,050,000, C. O. Halstead, pres- 
ident, J. M. Morrison, cashier. 
Marine Bank, 90 Wall-sL, cap. $500,000, T. Williams, Jr., president, 

J. C. Beach, cashier. 
Market Bank, cor. Pearl and Beekman-sts., cap. $650,000, B. S. 

Williams, president, R. H. Haydock, cashier. 
Mechanics* Banking Association, 38 WaU-st, cap. $632,000, Frederic 

Pentz, president, John J. Stephens, cashier. 
Mechanics* Bank, cor. William-st. and Exchange Place, cap. 

$2,000,000, S. Knapp, president, Gideon de Angelis, cashier. 
Mechanics* and Traders* Bank, 379 Grand-st, cap. $200,000, John 

Clapp, president, £. D. Brown, cashier. 
Mercantile Bank, 190 Broadway, cap. $1,000,000, O. II. Arnold, 

president, E, J. Blake, cashier. 
Merchants* Bank, 42 Wall-st., cap. $1,490,000, John J. Palmer, 

president, A. E. Silliman, cashier. 
Merchants* Exchange Bank, 173 Greenwich-st., cap. $1,236,000, J. 

Van Nostrand, president, £. J. Oakley, cashier. 
Metropolitan Bank, cor. Broadway and Pine-st., cap. $2,000,000, 

James McCaU, president, Henry Meigs, cashier. 
Nassau Bank, cor. Nassau and Beekman-sts., cap. $500,000, Thomas 

McElrath, president, B. A. Tooker, cashier. 
National Bank, 36 Wall-st., cap. $750,000, James Gallatin, president, 

B. P. Hoogland, cashier. 
New York County Bank, cor. Eighth Ay. and West Fourteenth-st, 

cap. $200,000. Francis Leland, president, Alexander Masterton, 

Jr., cashier. 
New York Exchange Bank, 137 Greenwich-st, cap. $130,000, S. Van 

Duoer, president, D. B. Halstead, cashier. 
North Riyer Bank, 175 Greenwich-st, cap. $650,000, M. O. Roberts, 

president, A. B. Hays, cashier. 
Ocean Bank, cor. Greenwich and Fulton-sts., cap. $1,000,000, D. It 

Martin, president, Parker Handy, cashier. 
Oriental Bank, 311 East Broadway, cap. $300,000, J. M. Price, p'-' 

ident, W. A. Hall, cashier. 
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Pacific Bank, 461 Broadway, cap. $422,700, J. Campbell, pnoi 

ident. 
Park Bank, cor. Beekman-si. and Theater Alley, cap. $2,000,000, 

Reuben H. Howes, president, Charles A. Macy, cashier. 
Peojple's Bank, 173 Canal-st, cap. $412,000, J. P. Yelverton, pres- 
ident, G. W. Leake, cashier. 
Phenix Bank, 45 Wall-st, cap. $1,200,000, Thomas Pileston, pres- 

ident, P. M. Bryson, cashier. 
Seventh Ward Bank, cor. Pearl-st and Barling Slip, cap. $500,000, 

William Halsey, president, A. S. Fraser, cashier. 
St Nicholas Bank, 6 Wall-st, cap. $500,000, Caleb Barston, pres- 

ident, Archibald Parkhurst, cashier. 
Shoe and Leather Bank, cor. Broadway and Chambers-st, capw 

$600,000, A. F. Stout, president, W. A. Kissam, earthier. 
Tradesman's Bank, 177 Chatham-st, cap. $600,000, W. H. Falls, 

president, Richard Berry, cashier. 
Union Bank, 84 Wall-st, cap. $1,600,090, F. Denning, president, 

£. H. Arthur, cashier. 

^ SAYINGS* BANES IN N£W YOBE. 

Bank for Savings, 67 Bleeker-st, N%jah Taylor, president, James 

F. Depeyster, treasurer. 
Bloomingdale Savings* Bank,cor. Broadway and West Thirty-second- 

St, Enoch T. Winter, president, John Waite, treasurer. 
Bowery Savings* Bank, 130 Bowery, James Mills, president, G. H. 

Coggeshall, treasurer. 
Broadway Savings* Bank, cor. Broadway and Park Place, F. P* 

Scehoals, president, F. A. Palmer, treasurer. 
Dry Dock Savings* Bank. 619 Fourth-st, Andrew Mills, president, 

James L. Stuart, treasurer. 
East River Savings* Bank, 3 Chambers-st., Peter H. Titus, pres- 
ident, Charles A. Whitney, treasurer. 
Emigrant Industrial Savings* Bank, 51 Chambers-st, Joseph Stuart, 

president, F. C. Tucker, treasurer. 
Greenwich Savings* Bank, 73 Sixth Av., W. Mandeville, president, 

Clinton Gilbert, treasurer. 
Institution for Savings of Merchants* Clerks, 616 Broadway, Hoses 

H. Grinnell, president, Andrew Warner, treasurer. . 
Irving Savings* Bank, 96 Warren-st, Caleb S. WoodhuU, president, 

John Thomson, treasurer. 
Manhattan Savings^ Bank, 644 Broadway, E. J. Brown, presidont, 

A. A. Alvord, treasurer. 
Mariners* Savings* Bank, cor. Third A v. and Ninth-st, Jacob A. 

Westervelt, president, William H. Ellsworth, treasurer. 
Mechanics* and Traders* Savings* Bank, 482 Grand-st, Alfred T. 

Conklin, president James P. Uaight treasurer. 
Rose HiU Savings* Bank, 251 Third Av., William H. Piatt, pres- 

ident, H. Loofborrow, treasurer. 
Seamen*s Bank for Savings, 78 Wall-st, Pelatiah Perrit, president 

fi. Piatt, treasurer. 
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Sixpenny Sayings* Bank, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, Elijah F. 
Pordy, president, J. S. Sloan, treasurer. 

TBTJST COMPANIES. 

Farmers* Loan and Trust Co., 28 Exchange Place, cap. $2,000,000, 
D. D. Williamson, president, G. P. Fitch, secretary. 

Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co. of Cincinnati, cap. $223,000, 
Charles Stetson, president, Samuel P. Bishop, secretary. 

United States Trust Co., 40 Wall-st, cap, $1,000,000, Joseph Law- 
rence, president, John A. Stewart, treasurer. 

mSUBAKGE OOMFANIES IN NEW TOBK CITT. 

^tna Insnrance Co., cap. $200,000, 66 Wall-st. 

Anstio Fire Insnrance Co., cap. $250,000, 19 Wall-st. 

Astor Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $160,000, 45 Wall-st. and 67 Chat- 

liam-sfc. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 61 Wall-st. 
Beekman Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 8 Wall-st 
Bowery Fire Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 
Broadway Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 433 Broadway and 4 

Y(^aII-st. 
Citizens* Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 67 WaU-st. and 68 Broad- 
way. 
City Fire Insurance Co., cap. $210,000, 61 Wall-st 
CUnton Fire Insurance Co., cap. $250,000, 52 Wall-st 
CoIumtOa Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 69 Barclay-st 
Commercial Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 49 Wall-st 
Commonwealth Fire Insurance Co., cap. $250,000, 6 WaU-st 
Continental Insurance Co., cap. $500,000, 18 Wall-st 
Corn Exchange Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, comer Beayer 

and William-sts. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., cap. $300,000, 71 Wall-st 
East River Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 69 Wall-st 
Empire City Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 54 Wall-st 
Enterprise Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 11 Pine-st 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Co,, cap. $200,000, 6 Broad-st 
Firemen* s Insurance Co., cap. $204,000, 59 Wall-st 
Fcdton Fire Insurance Co., can. $160,000, 49 WaU-st 
Granite Insurance Co., cap. $260,000. 
Greenwich Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 400 Hudson-st 
Grocer's Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 81 Wall-st 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 11 Wall-st 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 85 Nassau-st 
Harmony Fire Insurance Co., cap. $160,000, 6 Broad-st 
Home Insurance Co., cap, $600,000, 4 Wall-st 
Howard Insurance Co., cap. $260,000, 66 Wall-st 
Irying Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 9 WaU-st and 285 Green- 

widh-st 
Jefferson Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 50 WaU-st 
Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Co., ca|». $280,000, 64 WaU-st 
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La Farge Fire Insarance Co., cap. $150,000, comer Nassau and €e- N 

dar-sts. 

Lenox Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 54 Wall-st 

Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 61 Chambers and 63 

Wall-st. ' 

Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., cap. $250,000, 6S Wall-st. 

Market Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, corner Pearl. and Beek- 
man-sts. 

Mechanics' and Traders* Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 74 

WaU-st ^ 

Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 55 Wall-st 

Merchants* Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, corner Fulton and Green- 
wich-sta 

Metropolitan Fire Insurance Co., cap. $300,000, lOS Broadway, oor ■ 
ner Pine. 

National Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 52 Wall-st. 

National Protection Insurance Co., cap. $150,000,^2 Wall-st. 

National (Boston) Insurance Co., cap. $500,000, 13 Merchants* Ex- 
change. 

New Amsterdam Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 7 Wall-st 

New W*rld Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 35 Pine-st "^ 

New York Equitable Insurance Co., cap. $210,000, 5S Wall-st 

New York Fire and Marine Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 72 Wall-st 

Niagara Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 67 Wall-st 

North American Fire Insurance Co., cap. $250,000, 6 Wall-st 

North River Insurance Co., cap. $350,000, 202 Greenwich-st 

Pacific Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 60 Wall-st 

Park Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 237 Broadway and 8 Mer- 
chants* Exchange. 

Peoples* Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 140 Canal-st 

Peter Cooper Fire Insurance Co., cap. $160,000, comer Third Av. and 
Ninth-st ; and 61 Wall-st 

Reliance Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $250,000, 75 Llberty-st 

Republic Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 74 Wall-st 

Royal Fire Insurance Co., cap. $10,000,000, 76 Wall-st 

Rutgers* Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, cor. Mott and Chai- 
ham-sts. 

Saint Marks Fire Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, 67 Wall-st. 

Saint Nicholas Insurance Co., cap. $150,000, cor. Eighth At. and 

Security Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 31 Pine-st 
West Fourteenth-st ; and 12 Wall-8t 

Stnyyesant Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 153 Bowery and 4 
Broad-st 

Union Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $1,042,000, 53 Wall-st 

United States Fire Insurance Co., cap. $850,000, 69 Wall-st 

Washington Insurance Co., cap. $200,000, 54 Wall-st 

LIFE IKSUBAKCE COMPANIES. 

Howard Life Insurance Co., cap. $110,000. 40 Wall-st 
international Life Insurance Co., cap. $8,600,000, 71 Wall-st 
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Kaickerbocker Life Insarance Co., cap. $100,000, 17 William-st 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., cap. $100,000, 146 Broadwaj. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, cap. $2,500,000, 111 Broad- 

New York Life Insurance Co. cap. $900,000, 106 Broadway. 

New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., cap. $1,000,000, 52 Wall-st 

United States Life Insurance Co., cap. $1,000,000, 93 William-st. 

MABIITE INSUEANCE COMPANIES. 

Astor Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $700,000, 46 Wall-st. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $1,000,000, 51 Wall-st. 
Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., 50 Wall-st. 
&lobe Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $300,000, 37 Wall-st. 
Great Western Insurance Co., cap. $600,000, 33 Pine-st. 
Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $1,000,000, 85 Wall-st. 
New York Mutual Insurance Co. 
Ocean Insurance Co., cap. $400,000, 70 Wall-st 
Orient Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $500,000, 2 and 4 Merchants' Ex- 
change. 
Pacific Mutual Insurance Co., Ill Broadway. 
Sun Mutual Insurance Co., 49 Wall-st. 



BAKKS IK BOSTON. 



cap. 

14 



Atlantic Bank, 
Atlas Bank, 
Bank of Commerce, " 
Bank of N. Am., 
Blackstone Bank, 
Boston Bank, 
Boylst-on Bank, 
Broadway Bank, 
City Bank, 
Columbia Bank, 
Eagle Bank, 
Eliot Bank, 
Exchange Bank, 
Fanenil Hall Bank, 
Freeman's Bank, 
Globe Bank, 
Granite Bank, 
Hamilton Bank, 
Howard Bank'g Co.," 



(( 
li 
(( 
(( 

(4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
(4 
44 
44 
44 
(4 
44 



$600,000 > 
500,000 

2,000,000 
760,000 
760,000 
900,000 
400,000 
160,000 

1,000,000 
760,000 
700,000 
760,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 
400,000 

1,000,000 
900,000 
600,000 
750,000 



Market Bank, 
Massachusetts Bank, 
Maverick Bank, 
Mechanics* Bank, 
Merchants* Bank, 
National Bank of 

Boston, 
New Eng. Bank, 
North Bank, 
Shawmut Bank, 
Shoe & Leather 

Dealers* Bank, 
State Bank, 
Sufifolk Bank, 
Traders* Bank, 
Tremont Bank, 
Union Bank, 
Washington Bank, 
Webster Bank, 



44 


560,000 


44 


800,000 


44 


400,000 


44 


260,000 


44 


4,000,000 


44 


750,000 


44 


1,000,000 


44 


900,000 


44 


760,000 


41 


1,000,000 


44 


1,800,000 


44 


1,000,000 


44 


600,000 


44 


1,260,000 


44 


1,000,000 


44 


750,000 


M 


1,500,000 



I 



SAVINGS' BANES IN BOSTON. 

Boston Fire Cents Savings* Bank. Provident Institution for Savings. 
East Boston Savings* Bank. Suffolk Savings Bank. 

People's Savings* Bank. 
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INSUEANGE COMPANIES IN BOSTOK. 

Alliance Insarance Co. 

American Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Appleton Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Boston Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Boston Manufacturers* Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Boston Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Boylston Fire and Marine Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

China Mutual Insurance Co. 

Cochituate Fire Insurance Co., cap. $160,000. 

Commercial Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 

Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 

Eliot Fire Insurance Co., cap. $200,000. 

Equitable Safety Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 

Faneuil Hall Insurance Co., cap. $500,000. 

Fireman*8 Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Fireman's Life Insurance Co., cap. $100,000. 

Franklin Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Hope Insurance Co., cap. $200,000. 

Manufacturers* Insurance Co., cap. $400,000. 

Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., cap. $500,000. 

Mass. Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Mechanics* Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Mercantile Marine Insarance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Merchants* Insarance Co., cap. $600,000. 

National Insurance Co., cap. $600,000. 

New England Matual Life Insurance Co. 

New England Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 

Neptune Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

North American Fire Insarance Co., cap. $200,000. 

Shawmut Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Shoe and Leather Dealers* Marine Insurance Co. 

State Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Suffolk Insurance Co., cap. $226,000. 

Trader's Mutual Fire Insurance Co. i 

Tremont Mutual Insurance Co. 

Triton Insurance Co. 

Union Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., cap. $600,000. 

United States Insurance Co., cap. $2w>,000. 

Washing^n Insurance Co., cap. $200,000. 

Warren Insurance Co., cap. $160,000. 

BANKS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Bank of Commerce, cap. $260,000. 
Bank of Gtermantown, cap $200.00a 
Bank of North America, cap. $1,000,000. 
Rank of Northern Liberties, cap. $460,000. 
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Bank of Pennsylvania, cap. $1,875,000. 

Bank of Penn Toirnship, cap. $225,000. 

City Bank, cap. $500,000. 

Commercial Bank of Pennsylyania, cap. $1,000,000. 

GonBolldation Bank, cap. $250,000. 

Farmers' and Mechanics' Bank, $1,250,000. 

Girard Bank, cap. $1,250,000. 

Kensington Bank, cap. $250,000. 

Hannfactnrers' and Mechanics' Bank, cap. $300, 

Mechanics' Bank, cap. $800,000. 

Philadelphia Bank, cap. $1,150,000. 

Sonthwark Bank, cap. $250,000. 

Tradesmen's Bank, cap. $150,000. 

Western Bank, cap. $418,600. 

8AVIN6S' BANES IN PHTTiADET.PHTA. 

Dinie Savings' Institution. 

Five Per Cent Savings' Fund. 

Deposit and Loan Co., cap. $500,000. 

Mntual Deposit Co., cap. $200,000. 

Philadelphia Savings' Fund Society. 

Savings' Fund of the National Safety Co. (deposits), cap. $1,000,000. 

Savings' Fund of the United States Co. 

Seamen's Savings' Fund. 

Sixpenny Savings' Fund of Pennsylvania. 

Western Savings' Fund Society of Philadelphia. 

FIRE INSUBANCE COMPANIES IN PHILADELPHIA; 

American Fire Insurance Co. 

Commonwealth Fire Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, 

cap. $500,000. 
Equitable Mntual Insurance Co., cap. $250,000. 
Fire Araociation. 

Fire Insurance Co. of the County of Philadelphls, cap. $400,000. 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co., cap. $400,000. 
Jefferson Fire Insurance Co., cap. $500,000. 
Mechanics' Insurance Co. 
Mutual Assurance Co. 

Mutual Fire and Life Stock Insurance Co., cap. $100,000. 
PennEnrlv&nia Fire Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Contribntionship Spring Garden Insurance Co., cap. 

$120,000. 

UABINE INSUEANCE COMPANIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

American Mutual Insurance Co. 

Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co. 

Phoenix Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $250,000. 

Union Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $300,000, 

Washington Mutual Insaronee Co. ^ i 

16 



I 

( 
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FIBE AND MABINE ISSOBASCE COMPANIES ^ 

IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Anthracite Insurance Co., cap. $400,000. 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $600,000. 

Columbia Mutual Insurance Co. 

Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $200,000. 

Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Co., cap. $620,000. 

Farmers* and Mechanics* Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Girard Fire and Marine Insurance Co., cap. $300,0(M>. 

Globe Insurance Co. 

Hope and Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $600,000. 

Importers* and Traders* Insurance Co., cap. $600,000. 

Iniiependent Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Insurance Co. of North America, cap. $600,000. 

Keystone Insurance Co., cai>. $300,000. 

Manufacturers* Insurance Co., cap. $600,000. 

Merchants* Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 

North Western Insurance Co., cap. $300,000. 

Pennsylvania Mutual Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania, cap. $200,000^ 

Philadelphia Insurance Co., cap. $176,000. 

Beliance Mutual Insurance Co., cap. $232,000. 

Western Insurance Co. 

WABD SCHOOLS IN NEW TOBK. 

ITNDKB THE 8UFXBVISION OF THE TBITSTEE8 OF THE 6KVZBAL WASDB 
USf WHICH THE BOHOOLB ABB LOCATED. 

No. 1— Fourth Ward, 246 Wllliam-st 

2— Seventh " 116 Henry-st, 

8— Ninth ** cor. Hudson and GroTe-sts. 

4— Thirteenth '' 203 Rivington-st. 

6— Fourteenth " 222 Mott-st 

6— Twelfth '' BandaU*s IsUnd. 

7— Tenth . " 60 Chrystte-flt 

8— Eighth " 66 Grand-st 

9 — ^Twenty-second " E^hty-second-st and Eleventh Av. 

10— Fifteenth " 180 Wooster-st 

11 — Sixteenth " Seventeentih-Bt, near Eighth Av. 

12_Seventh " 871 Madison-st 

13— Seventeenth *^ 298 Houston-st 

14— Twenty-first " Twenty-seven th-st, near Third Av. 

16— Eleventh " 28D Fifth-st 

16— Ninth " Thirteenth-st, near Seventh Av. 

17— Twenty-second " Forty-seventh-st bet 8th and 9«h Are, 

18— Nineteenth " Fifty-first-st. near Lexington Av. 

19 — Seventhteenth " cor. First Av. and Ninth-st^ 

20— Tenth " Ludlow-st, near Delancey. 

^—Fourteenth »* Marion-st., near Prince. 

—Eleventh '' cor. Stanton and Sh«riff-s(8. 
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Ko. 23-Sixth 


Ward, 


84~Sizth 


ti 


25— Fourth 


t( 


26— Fourth 


t( 


9T— Fourth 


It 


28— Twenty-second " 


29— First 




30— Eleventh 




81— Seventh 




82 — ^Fourteenth 




88— Twentieth 




84— Thirteenth 




8&— Fifteenth 




86— Eleventh 




8T— Twelfth 




88— Eighth 




8»— Twelfth 




40L-Eighteenth 




41— Ninth 




42— Tenth 




43— Twelflh 




44-Fifth 




46— Sixteenth 




46— Twelfth 
47— Fifteenth 






48— Twenty-second " 


49— Twenty-first 


t( 


60— Eighteenth 

_^ . . . 


41 

FBIM 



26 and 28 City HaU Place. 

Elm-si, near Leonard. 

13 Oak-st. 

82 James-st 

T4 Oliver-Bt. 

Fortieth-st., bet Seventh & Eighth Avs. 

97 and 99 Greenwich-st 

276 Second-st 

Monroe-st., near Mongomery. 

Baxter-st. near Grand. 

Thirty-fifth-st., near Ninth Av. 

Broome-st bet Sheriff atid Willet 

Thirteenth-st, near Sixth A v. 

Ninth-st, near Av. C. 

Eighty-seventh-st, near Fourth Av. 

Clark-st, near Broome. 

129th.st, bet Second and Third Ava. 

Twentieth-Bt, bet First & Second Ava. 

Greenwich Av., opposite Charles-st 

Allan-st, bet. Walker and Hester. 

129th-8t, ManhattanvUle. 

cor. North Moore and Varick-sta 

Twenty-fourth-st, bet 7th and 8th Avs. 

156th-st, Carmansville. 

12th-st, bet Bdway & Universitv Place. 

Twenty-eighth-Bt, bet Gth and 7th Avs. 

Thirty-seventh-8t, near Second Av. 

Twentieth-st, bet 2d and 3d Ava 



IT SCHOOLS. 

No. 1 — 88 Orchard-st, near Broome. 

2—103 Bayard-st, near Orange. 

8 — ^100 Cannon-st, near Stanton. 

4 — Chrystie-st, near Delanoey. 

5—401 Gherry-st, near ScammeL 

7^-321 Sixth-st 

8—61 Thompson-st 
10—170 Amos-st 
18—103 Bayard-st 
14— Rear of 60 Ghrystie-st 
15—36 Stanton-st 
16--iGannon-st., near Broome. 
17—^1 Greenwich-st 
18—410 Gherry-st 
80— Comer Av. C and Fourth-st 
22— Comer Bleecker and Downing-st& 

^ — 61 Thompson-st 
^ — 98 West Seventeenih-st 

7 
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—8 Stone-st 
— 176 Barrov-sL 



No. 27— 174 AmoB-Bt. 
28—114 White-st 
29 

80 r 

81 

82 f" 

38— Twenty-fifbh-st, between Madison and Foorth Ats. 

84— Corner Forty-third-Bt and Eighth At. 

8&— 461 Qreenwich-6t 

87 f -— Waverley Place, near Bank-Bt 

88— Rear of 60 Chrystie-st 
89—233 West Eighteentk-st. 
40— Rear of 147 Clinton-st 
42—100 Cannon-st 

^ !-— Comer Rivington and Goerck-sts. 

45-<;omer Honston and Eldrldge-sts. 

^ >— Eleventh-Bt, between Third and Fourth Avs. 

48—383 West Eighteenth-st ^ 

49 — Horatio-st., near Hudson. 



I 



^ ^-646 Greenwich-Bt. 



«} 



52— Twenty-fifth-st, between Madison and Fourth Avb. 

63 — Fourth-st, near Av. C. 

64 — ^Twenty-ninth-st, near Ninth Av. 

66 — Eighty-fourth-st, near Fourth Ar. 

66 — ^Thirty-seventh-st, near Tenth At. 

67— In the Den^lt Dispensary Building, Twenty-third-8t and 

Second At. 
68 — ^Nineteenth-st, between First At. and Ay. A. 

OOLOBEB SCHOOLS. 

No. 1—135 Mnlberry^t. 
2 — 61 Laurens-st. 

a— Eighty-fifth-st, between Serenth and Eighth Ays. 
4— llfth-st, near Second At. 
5—19 Thomas-st 
6 — Corner Twenty-ninth-st and Second At. 

COLORED Primary schools. 

No. 1— Fifteenth-st, near SoTenth At. 

3 j— Rear of church in Sseond^Bt, near At. C. 
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LIBBABIES IK HEW TOSK 



Astor library 
New York Society Library 
Mercantile Library Association 
Vew York Historical Society 
Apprentices* Library . 
labra^ of Free Academy . 
Neir York Law Institute . 
library of American Institute 

Columbia College and Literary Society 

Union Theological Seminary . 

Episcopal Theological Seminary 

Lyceum of Natural History 

New York Hospital 

Young Men's Christian Association . 

Mechanics* Institute 

Printers* Free library 

library of College of Physicians and Surgeons . 

American Bible Society 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 

American Bible Union 

American and Foreign Bible Society 
Merchants* and Clerks* Libraiy Association . 

New York City Library 

Library of American G-eographical Society 

Spingler Institute .... 

Rutgers* Institute .... 

New York University and literary 
Societies 






(I 






i» 



(4 



t4 



It 

t( 



it 



80,000 volumes. 

40,000 

47,000 

26,000 

18,000 

16,000 

6,000 

7,600 
24,000 
24,000 
12,000 

8,000 

6,000 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

1,600 

1,600 

3,000 

4,000 

1,000 
600 

2,000 
800 

2,000 

2,190 



Totol number of yolumes 



2,T00 
836,290 



i( 



The following Is the proportion of nutritious matter and water hi 
100 lbs. of each of the following substances : 

lbs. uut. lbs. 

SubstaiKCs. matter, vater. 

Wheat flour 90 10 

Com meal 91 9 

Mce 83 14 

Barley meal 88 12 

Rye flour 79 21 

Oatmeal 76 26 

Potatoes 22^ 77i 

White beans 96 6 

Carrots 10 90 

Turnips. 4i 96^ 

Cabbage 7i 92* 



Sulistaiicea. 

Beets 15 

Strawberries. 10 

Pears 16 

Apples 16 

Cherries 26 

Plums 20 

Apricots , 26 

Peaches 20 

G-rapes 87 

Melons 8 

Cucumbers 2* 



15* 



Iba. tiut, Iba. 
iitsitter. water. 

85 
90 
84 
84 
76 
71 
74 
80 
73 
97 
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HEE TI RP ftHT WR WT. 

The city ts divided Into Glgbt Hrs DlatrlitE. 

THE PIBST FIKB DISTRICT conprlMS nil UiKt pnrt of llM 
(ttv lying north of Tiienty-KOODd-Bl., ud out of the Sixth At. 

THB 8B(!OND FIHE DiaTBICT c™pri«>aUUi.t|iMto(tt» 
city lylne north of Twanty4wan«-BL, uid vest of the Blxlh At. 

•"'b, thiUO FIBU lllBTRICT comprlsM iJl thai put of tba 
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city bounded and containing as follows : beginning at tbe foot of 
North Moore-st on the North Riyer, and extend&g easterly in a 
straight line to the comer of Leonard and Chnrch-sts. ; thenco 
northerly in a straight line to the comer of Eighth Av. and Twenty- 
seeond-st ; thenee westerly along Twenty-second-st. to the North 
Riyer; thence southerly along the North Biyer, to the place of 
banning. 

THE FOURTH FIRE DISTRICT comprises all that part of 
the city bounded and containing as follows; beginidng at the comer 
of Leonard and Chnrch-sts. ; running thence northerly, in a straight 
line to the comer of Eighth Ay. and Twenty-second-st ; tiience 
easterly along Twenty-second-st. to Lexington Ay. ; thence south- 
erly, in a straight line to the comer of Elm and Leonard sts. ; and 
thence westerly, in a straight line to the comer of Church and 
Leonard-sts. 

THE FIFTH FIRE DISTRICT comprises aU that part of the 
city bounded and containing as follows: commencing at the comer 
of Elm and Leonard-sts., and running thence northerly in a straight 
line to the comer of Lexington Ay. and Twenty-second-st ; thence 
easterly, along Twenty-second-st to the East Riyer ; thence south- 
erly along the East Riyer to Fourteenth-st ; thence south-west- 
erly in a straight line to the comer of Leonard and Orange-sts. ; 
thence westerly in a straight line to the place of beginning. 

THE SIXTH FIRE DISTRICT comprises all that part of the 
city bounded and containing as follows: beginning at the comer of 
Leonard and Orange-sts., and running thence easterly in a straight 
line to the foot of Market-st, on the East Riyer; thence along the 
East riyer to Fourteenth-st ; thence couth-westerly in a straight 
line to the place of beginning. 

THE SEVENTH FIRE DISTRICT comprises all that part of 
the city bounded and containing as follows : beginning at the foot 
of Market-st on the E^st Riyer, and running thence westerly in a 
straight line to the comer of Leonard and Elm-sts. ; thence south- 
erly along a straight line, intersecting Wall-st at the Junction of 
Nassau, Wall, and Broad sts., and continued through the Battery to 
the North Riyer. 

THE EIGHTH FIRE DISTRICT comprises all that part of the 
city bounded and containing as follows : beginning at the foot of 
North Moorc-st on the North Riyer, and running thence easterly in 
a straight line to the corner ot Leonard and Elm-sts. ; thence 
southerly, along a straight line intersecting with Wall-sf. at the 
Junction of Nassau, Wall, and Broad-sts., and continued through 
the Battery to the North Riyer. 

THE FORCE OF FIRE ENGINES, ETC., IN EACH FIRE 

DISTRICT. 

F1B8T DiBTBtcT. — ^11 engineF, T hose-carriages, and 3 hook and 
ladder trucks. 

SxooKi> DiBTBiCT.— 8 cngiucs, 5 hose-carriages, and 2 hook and 
ladder trucks. 
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TaiBD D18TBICT.— 4 enginea, 10 hose-carriages, and 2 hook and ^ 

Udder trucks. 1 

FouBTQ DisTBioT.— 6 engines, 6 hose-carriages, and 2 hook and I 

ladder trucks. 

Fifth Dibtoict. — 4 engines, 6 hose-carriages, and 1 hook and 
ladder truck. 

Sixth Distbiot. — 8 engines, 16 hose-carriages, and 3 hook and 1 

ladder trucks. I 

Skvxntu Distbict. — 4 engines, 6 hose-carriages, and 1 hook and v^ 

ladder truck. Z 

EiQHTH DiBTBiCT. — 4 engines and 6 hose-carriages. 

THE FIRE SIGNALS, 

As sounded hy the City Hall alarm hell, are as folloirs : 

For the First District, 1 stroke of the beU. 

Second '* 2 strokes " 

Third " 3 " " 

Fourth " 4 " " 

Fifth " 5 " " 

Sixth " 6 »* " 

Seventh " T " " 

Eighth " 8 " " 

STATIONS OP FIRE ENGINE COMPANIES. 

No. 1 Hudson, 188 West Forty-seventh-st 

2. — ^Excelsior, 21 Henry-st. 

8.— Metamora, 890 Bleecker-st. 

4. — Niagara, 220 Mercer-st 

5. — ^Protection, 61 Ann-st. 

6. — Americus, Henry-st, near Gouvemeur. 

T.—Lexington, Twenty-fifth-st, bet. Second and Third Ava 

8. — Manhattan, 91 Ludlow-st. 

9. — ^Marion, 47 Marion-st 
11. — Oceanicus, 99 Wooster st. 
12.— Knickerbocker, Fiftieth-st., near Lexington At. 
13 — Eagle, 6 Duane-st 
14. — Columbia, cor. Church and Yesey. 
16.— Gotham, 126 West Broadway. 
IT.— East River, 38 Mangin-st. 
19.— Lafavette, 199 Christie-st. 
20— Washhigton, 3 Temple-st. 
21. — Fulton, Worth-et, near Broadtray. 
22. — Protector, cor. Center and Chambers-sts. 
28.— United States, Twelfth-st., near Broadway. 
24.— Jackson, Seventeenth-st., near Ninth Av. . 
25.— Cataract, 1006 Broadway. 
S6.— Jefferson, 88 Fifth-st 
2T.— Fort Washington, Carmansville. 
28.--Pacific. 3TT Fourth Av. 
-•Guardian, ^4 Amos-st 
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82.— Banker Hill, 101 Hester-st 
83.— Black Joke, Fifty-eighth*8t, near BaMdway. 
34. — ^Howard, Christopher-flt., near Hadson. 
35. — ^Columbus, Third Ay., near 121ai-Bt 
86. — Equitable, SixW-eightb-st, near Broadway. 
37.— Tradesmen, Fifty-ninth-Bt., bet. Second and Third Avs. 
38.- Sonthwark, 28 Ann-st 
39. — Franklin, Thirty-first-st, near Seventh Ay. 
40. — Lady Washington, Elm-st near Broome. 
41. — Clinton, Delancey-st, cor. Attorney. 
42. — ^Empire, 2 Marray-sL 
43. — Manhattan, Manhattanyille. 
44.— Liye Oak, 02 Honston-Bt. 
46. — ^Aurora, Yorkyille. 

47. — Aqueduct, Eighty-second-Bt, bet Third and Fourth Avs. 
48. — Mazeppa, Twenhr-fourth-st., bet. Seventh and Eighth Avs. 
49. — Pocahontas, 126th.st, bet Third and Fourth Avs. 
50.— Lone Star, 166 West Tvrentieth-st 
51. — Mutual, Twenty-second-st, near First Av. 
Exempt Engine Co., 202 Center^st 

KEW YOBK F8BT OFFICE. 

Isaac V. Fowleb, Poatmaeter; Principal Office in the Old Middle 
Dutch Church, on Nassau-Bt., between Cedar and Liberty-sts. 

Office open, from April 1, to September 30, from 7.46 A. M. to 7 
P. M. From October 1, to March 81, fi;i>m 7.45 A.M. to 6.30 P. M. 
Sundays from 9 to 10, and from half-past 12 to half-past 1. 

^r* Persons calling for letters that are advertised, are requested 
to ask for Advertised LeUen* 

LETTER POSTAGE. Prep'd, Unp'd. 

For any distance not over 3000 miles (half ounce),. 3 cts. 

Each additional hi^ ounce, 8 " 

To Calxfobxtia and OsisoQir (half ounce), 10 ** 

Each additional half ounce, 10 '' 

To or from Canada, not over 3000 miles, (half 

ounce), 10 " 10 cts. 

Each additional half ounce, 10 '' 10 *' 

Over 3000 miles (half ounce), 16 " 16 

Each additional half ounce, 16 ** 16 



it 
i» 



POSTAGE ON PRINTED MATTER. 

Nbwbpafebs, Periodicals, I7i«sxalbd Cibculabs, See 
(except Books), to any part of U. S., for three ounces 
or less, One Cent. 

For each additional ounce, One Cent 

Do., notpr^xetd^ double the above rates. 

Newsfapkbs and Pkbiodioals, circulated in the State 
where puUished, not over one and a half ounces, .... Sal/ a ^ 
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Smali. NHWBPAPXBa, pabUshed monthly or oftener, and 
Pamphlets of 16 pages or less, sent in packages to 

one address, eight ounces or less, pr^xxid^ Four Cents. 

For each additional ounce,. HaX/aCknt. 

Books, bound or unbound, not over four pounds, under 

8000 miles, per ounce, prepaid, One Cent. 

Over 8000 miles, per ounce, Two OenU. 

Books sent unpaid, fifty per cent to be added to above 

rates. 

UNITED STATES ASSAT OFflGE, 
80 WALL^STREET. 
Established in 1855, with a capacity for assaying $40,000,000 per 
annum. Visitors are admitted on Wednesdays between 10 and 12 
A. M. 

Sajc*l F. Buttbbwobth, Sup. JoHir Tobbt, Assayer. 

Ed. M. Kent, Melter and Refiner. JoHir J. Cisco, Treas. 

CUSTOM HOUSE, 

WALL AND PINE-STS., COR. NASSAU. 
Open from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
CoUeetor—'HxiiAjn J. RKDiTELDvRotnnda, Custom House. 
Caehier—WM.. D. Robinson, 1st floor left, Fine-street entrance. 
Naval OMeer—J. R. Bbodhkad, 1st floor, right. Pine-street entrance. 
Assie. u. 8. Trea8.—JoBJS( J. Cisoo, 30 Wall-street 
Auditor— Samxhsl 6. Oqdkn, Jil, 2d floor, west side, Custom House. 
Surveyor— J ORt( Coohbanb, 80 Wall-street 
Inspector— J. L. YAKBOSKXitCK, SO Wall-street 
Store Keeper— Joav H. HnivT, 8d floor. Custom House. 

*■*■ — DAiniL Gkksn, 12 Broad-street 

Sample — Edqab Ibvino, 10 Broad-street. 
Jfeosurers— Basement, Custom House. 
Weighers — Basement, Custom House. 
Oauoers — Basement, Custom House. 
Public Store— 12 Broad-street 

THE MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 

The Merchant's Exchange is a massive building, ocoupylDg the 
block bounded by Wall, Exchange-place, William and Uanover- 
sftreets. It is built of blue Quincy granite, and is 200 feet long by 
171 to 144 feet wide, 77 feet high to the top of the comlee, and 1S4 
to the top of the dome. The front is on Wall-street, and has a re- 
cessed portico of 18 heavy Grecian Ionic columns, ^ feet high «ad 
4 ft. 4 in. in diameter, each formed from a solid blo(^ of stone, weigh- 
ing 46 tons. Aside from numerous rooms for various purposes, the 
Merchant's Exchange has a rotunda in the center, 80 feet in diam- 
eter, with 4 recesses, making the length and breadth each 100 feet ; 
JUm height of the Rotunda is 80 feet *^^ it is surmounted with • 
resting partly on eight Corinthian columns of Italian TnAr|i|f^^ 
'igh, and lighted by a sky-Ught 26 feet In diameter. 
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RATES OF WHABFAGE OF THE POBT OF NEW TOBK 

JLB SBTABUBHSD AND REVISED BT TQS LXOISLATUBB. 
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For every ship or vessel of 600 tons and upward, 12* cts. in addi- 
tion to the rate last mentioned ($1 87*ct8.) for every day such ship 
or vessel shall use or be made fast to any of the wharves in New 
York ; and " every ship or other vessel which shall make fast to 
any other ship or vessel that shall be' fastened to any wharf, and be- 
ing so fastened, shall load, unload, or careen, shall pay the one half 
of the rate of wharfage such ship or vessel would have been liable 
to pay if fastened to such wharf and there loaded, undloaded, or 
careened* 

HACKHET-GOAGH FABE8 

AS KBQJTLATKD BT OTTT 0BDIKAK0E8. 

Distances. 1 pa 

Not exceeding 1 mile 

Exceeding 1 mQe and not exceeding 2 

To the New Almshouse and returning 

Fortieth-st. & remain'g i an honr & retum*g 

Sixty-first-st " 4 " " 

Eighty-sixth-st. " 1 »» " 

Harlem " 8 " »• 

High Bridge " 3 " ** 

King's Bridge with privilege of staying all 

day 

For the use of a hackney-carriage by the day, 

with one or more passengers 

For the use of a hackney-coach or carriage by 

the honr, with one or more passengers, with 

tile priyil^;e of going from place to place, 
and stopping as often as may be required . . 
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. Each addi- 


uBsengci 


'tional pass'r. 


$0 60 


37* 


76 


87* 


100 


61 


160 


60 


200 


60 


250 


76 


6 001 


The same 


5 00 


for one or 


6 00 


more 


6 00 J 


passengersi. 



500 



1 00 per hour. 

In aU cases where the hiring of a hackney-coach or carriage is 
not at the time thereof specified to be by the day or hour, it shall be 
deemed to be by the mile. 
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For cbJldren between 2 and 14 years of age, half price onlj^ is to be 
charged ; and for children under 2 years of age, no charge is to be 
made. 

Whenever a hackney-coach or carriage shall be detained, except- 
ing as aforesaid, the owner or driver shall be alloifed after the rate 
of seventy-five cents an hour. 

Every driver or owner of a hackney coach, carriage, or cab, in 
addition to the person or persons therein, shall carry and transport 
for each passenger one trunk, valise, saddle-bag, carpet-bag, port- 
manteau, or box, if he be requested so to do, and without extra 
charge ; but for every trunk, etc., more than one for each passenger 
he shall be entitled to demand and receive the sum of six cents. 

All complaints as to the infringement of the above rules to be 
made to the Mayor or Superintendent of Hackney Coaches and Car- 
riages. 

The penalty often dollars will be imposed on any driver who in- 
itinges the above rules. 

BATES TO BE CHABGED BT CABTMEN. 

APPEOVED UY THE COMlCOir COTJNCU., DEC. 19, 1853. 

The prices or rates to be taken or charged, for the loading, trans- 
portation, and unloading of goods, wares, or other articles, shall be 
as follows, to wit : 
Oils, molasses, liquors, and all wet casks, containing less ilvin 

26 gallons, for eveiy load, $0 38 

Of 25 gallons and under 60 gallons, for every four, 40 

Of 50 gallons and under 100 gallons, for every two, 45 

Of 100 gallons and under 150 gallons, 50 

Bagars, tobacco, copperas, and all dry casks of under 1,000 lbs. 

weight, for every load, 83 

Of 1,000 lbs. and under 1,500 lbs., each 45 

Of 1,500 lbs. and under 2,000 lbs., each 60 

Of 2,000 lbs. and upward, for every 100 lbs., 6 

And other ponderous artksles of 1,000 lbs. weight and upward, 
at the same rate. 

Hay, loose, per load, $1 00 

Bricks, when handled and piled, per load, 40 

Hoop-poles, loose, per load, 50 

Timber and lumber, per load, 86 

Hemp, loose, for every 1,200 lbs., 60 

Beef and pork, for every 5 barrels, 88 

Calves, sheep, and Iambs, per load, 85 

Coal, per ton, 50 

Coal, per lialf chaldron, 40 

Cotton, for every 8 bales, ^ 88 

Earthenware, loose, per load, 40 

Oil floor cloths, in boxes or rolls of leas than 15 feet in length, 

' load, 88 
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Of 10 feet and less than 15 feet do. each, $0 60 

OflSfeet " 20feet " 60 

Of20feet " 24feet " 66 

Of 24 feet and upward, afl may be agreed on. 

Plaster of Paris, loose, per ton, 06 

Salt, for every 20 bushels, ,. . . 83 

Out stone, per load, 86 

Slate or tile, per load, 86 

UouBehold furniture, loose, per load 60 

For loading, unloading, and housing furniture, in the removal 

of families, extra, per load, 50 

Bedding, tied up, chests, trunks, and boxes, per load, 88 

Cassia, in mats, per 100 mats, 25 

Anchors of under 300 lbs. weight, per load, 88 

Anchors of 300 lbs. weight and upward, per 100 lbs., 40 

Chain cables of under 1,000 lbs. weight, per load of 1,000 lbs. 

weight and upward, i)er 100 lbs., 5 

Iron hoUow ware, per load, 40 

Iron and steel, per load, 46 

Fish, dry, per load, •, 60 

And for every load of goods, wares, merchandise, or other 

things not enumerated, 88 

Provided, that when the distance exceeds half a mile and is within 
a mile, one third more shall be added to the above rates and prices, 
and in the same proportion for any greater distance. And if any 
public cartman shall ask, demand, receive, take, exact, or extort, 
any greater rate, price, pay, or' compensation, for carting or trans- 
porting any article or thing whatsoever than is mentioned, allowed, 
expressed, and limited as aforesaid, It shall not be lawful for him to 
receive any compensation for the said carting or transportation ; 
and the such asking or receiving shall be deemed a violation jof this 
ordinance. 

It shall no I be lawful for any public cartman to neglect or refuse 
to carry and transport a good and sufficient load, as much as can be 
conveniently and safely stowed on his cart, or is reasonable for one 
horse to draw, nor any article of less than 2,000 pounds* weight, when 
required so to do, unless he be then actually otherwise employed ; and 
every public cartman and public porter shall be entitled to be paid 
the legal rate or compensation allowed and provided in this ordin- 
ance, immediately upon the carting or transportation of any article 
or thing; and it may be lawful for any such public cartman or pub- 
lic porter, to retain any article or thing so carted or transported by 
him, for which he is not so paid his cartage, and tp convey the same 
without delay to the office of the Chief of Police, and he shall be en- 
titled to the lawful rate of pay or compensation for the so convey- 
ing. All disputes or disagreements as to distance or rates of com- 
pensation between public cartmen and public porters, and persons 
employing or owing them for cartage or transportation, shall ^' 
determined by the mayor. 
It shall not be lawful for any puhUo eartnum, or any other pf 

16 
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to cart or transport through any of the streets of said city, any polei, 
plank, spars, timber, or other thing exceeding thirty feet in length, 
except on a suitable truck or other vehicle, and such plank or ottter 
thing be placed lengthwise thereon, so as not to project at either end 
beyond the line of the side, or width, of such truck or other vehide; 
and all persons so carting or transporting any such poles, plamk, 
timber, spars, or other things, in any other manner, shall be deemed 
guilty of a violation of this artitde. 

It shall not be lawful for the driver, or other person having 
charge of any public cart, dirt cart, or any other vehicle, to be off, 
or away from any such cart, or any other vehicle, while the same is 
moving or passing along any of the streets or avenues of said city ; 
nor shall it be lawful for any public cartman, while waiting for em- 
ployment at any place assigned for his cart to stand waiting for em- 
ployment, or at any other place, to snap or flourish bis whip, or to 
be away nrom his cart, unless from necessity or on business, or to 
set or stand about the door-steps or platforms in front of any house, 
store, or other building, to the annoyance of the occupants thereof. 

It shall not be lawful for any person, who has been Uoensed to 
keep public carts, or to be a public cartman, and whose license has 
been suspended or revoked by the mayor, to keep, drive, or use ai^ 

Sublic cart in the city of New York, under the penalty of twenty-five 
oUars for every such offense. 

The stanchions of every public cart employed in the transporta- 
tion of any fire-wood, shall be shouldered with a band of iron around 
the part which enters the mortice, and the mortice cased with iron, 
so as to prevent the wearing of the stanchion or mortice ; and at 
least three feet distant from the floor of the cart, there shall be fixed 
across from one stanchion to the other, an iron chain, so as to pre- 
vent the stanchion from spreading; and no public cartman Bnali 
cart any fire-wood in violaaon of any of these provisions. 

It shall not be lawful for any person to keep, drive, use, or em- 
ploy, any cart, wagon, truck, dray, or other vehicle, other than saeh 
as are licensed as herein provided, for the transportation or convey- 
ance of any article or thing, from place to place in the city of New 
York, unless the name and residence or place of business, where 
such owner can be found [of the owner thereof], be fairiy and dis- 
tinctly painted with red paint, on a white ground, in plain letters 
and figures, at least two and a half inches long, in a oonmicuous 
place, on both sides of such cart dr other vehicle, so as at all times 
to be easily seen thereon, 

LAW TO BEGULATE PUBUG POBTEBS. 

S 1. The mayor shall license and am>oint as many and such per- 
sons as he mav think expedient to bePnblio Porters of the City of 
New York, ana revoke or suspend any dr all of such licenses at his 
pleasure ; and it shall not be lawful for any person to use sny 
wheel-barrow or hand-cart, to carry, transport, or convey bag^^age, 
or other things from place to place within said city, for hire. 
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.▼ages, or pay for sttcb conveymnce, or to be at any hotel, boarding- 
hoase, ferry, steamboat landing, railroad station or ddput, and 
Hollcit of strangers, travelers, citizens, or other persons, or accept 
the conveyance of baggage or other articles, without being licensed 
aa aforesaid by the mayor. 

This section shall not be construed to prevent any person keeping, 
or employed in, any hotel or boarding-nouse, from conveying any 
baggage to or from such hotel or boarding-house, a^d using a band- 
oart or wheel-barrow therefor ; provided, the name of the hotel or 
boarding-house, and the keeper thereof, be painted distinctly on both 
■ides of snch wheel-barrow or hand-cart, and on a badge worn on 
the front of his hat or cap, so as to be easily and distinctly seen. 

S 3. All licenses to public porters, granted as aforesaid, shall run 
one year from the date thereof; and may be renewed by the mayor 
at any time within the said year, for a succeeding year. 

I 3. Every person receiving a license to be a public porter, as 
aforesaid, shall pay to the mayor, for the use of the city, one dol- 
lar, and a further sum of twenty-five cents upon the renewal of 
everv such license. 

§ 4. Every public porter shall wear, in a conspicuous place upon 
his person, so as to be easily seen, a brass plate or badge, on which 
flhaU be engraved his name, the words ** Public Porter," and the 
number of his license ; and it shall be unlawful for any other per- 
son to wear or exhibit any badge purporting to be, resembling, or 
rimilar to, the badge of a public porter ; and no public porter shall 
permit any other person to wear his badge or use his name in any 
way whatever, in the transportation or conveyance of any thing. 

% 5. Public porters shall be entitled to charge and receive for the 
carriage or conveyance of any article, any distance within half a 
mile, twelve cents, if carried by hand, and twenty-five cents, if car- 
ried on a wheel-barrow or hand-cart ; if the distance exceeds half a 
mile and is within a mile, one half of the above rates in addition 
thereto ; and in the same proportion for any greater distance. 

§ 6. If any public porter shall ask or demand any greater rate of 
pay or compensation for the carrying or conveyance of any articles 
than is herein provided, he shall not be entitled to any pay for the 
said senrice; and so to ask, demand, or receive any such greater pay 
or compensation, shall be deemed a violation of this ordinance. 

$ 7. It shall not be lawful for any person to represent himself as, 
or to wear or exhibit any badge, inscription, card or device purport- 
ing or implying that he is employed or authorized bv the keeper, 
proprietors, agent, or officer of any hotel, boarding-house, vessel, 
steamboat, or railway company, to solicit, recive, or convey per- 
sons, baggage, or other things to or from any such hotel, boarding- 
honse, vessel, steamboat, or railroad company* s station or dupAt, 
without being actually and duly authorizea by such keep^, propri- 
etor, officer, or agent so to do, under the penalty of twenty-five dol- 
lars for every offense. 

All persons who shall violate or fail to comply with any of the 
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prorlcdons of thia ordinance, shall be deemed guilty of a miade- 
meaner, and on conviction thereof shall be punished, pursuant to 
provisions of sections 20 and 21 of an act relative to the powers of 
the Common Council of the City of New York and the crindnal 
courts of said city, passed by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, January 23d, 1833, or in lieu thereof, shall forfeit and pay, for 
the use of said city, ten dollars for each and every offense, except 
where a penallgr ia prescribed in said ordinance. 

ALl ordinances and parts of ordinances conflicting herewith, are 
hereby repealed. . 

Adopted by the Board of Aldermen, 28th May, 1S51. 

Concurred in by the Board of Assistants, 81st May, 1861. 

Approved by the mayor, 2d June, 1851. 

.tended as to Bates, 19th December, 1863. 



LOCATION OF PIEBS IN THE CITT OF NEW TOBX* 

EAST RIVER. 



No. 1, 2, foot Whitehall. 
»» 8, " Moore. 

4, bet Moore and Broad. 

5, bet Broad and Coenties 
SUp. 

6, 7, 8, Coenties Slip. 
9, 10, bet Coenties and Old 

Slips. 
11, 12, Old Slip. 

13, bet Old Slip and Gonv- 
emeur's Landing. 

14, foot Jones' Lana 
15, 10, foot WalL 

17, foot Pine. 

18, foot Maiden Lane. 

19, ♦• Fletcher. 

20, 21, foot Burling Slip. 
22, " Fulton. 
28, ^ Beekman. 
24, bet Beekman and Peck 

Slip. 

26, 26, foot Peck SUp. 

27, " Dover. 

28, bet Dover and Roose- 
velt 

29, foot Roosevelt 

80, bet Roosevelt and James. 

81, 82, foot James* Slip. 
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33, foot Oliver. 

34, 86, foot Catharine. 

36, bet Catharine and Mar- 
ket 

37, 38, foot of Market 
89, bet Market and Pike. 
40, 41, foot Pike. 

^, bet Pike and Rutgers. 
48, 44, foot Rutgers. 

45, bet Rutgers and Jeffer- 
son. 

46, foot Jefferson. 

47, bet Jefferson and Clin, 
ton. 

48, foot Clinton. 

49, bet CUnton and Mont- 
gomery. 

50, foot Montgomery. 
51, 

52, 53, foot Gouvemear. 
54, foot Jackson. 
66, »» Cherry. 
66, 67, foot Broome. 
68, 59, Delancey. 

60, bet Rivlngton and Stan- 
ton. 

61, foot Stanton. 
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NORTH 

No. 1, foot Battery pL 
** 2, 3, bet Battery pL and 
Morris. 

4, foot Morris. 

5, 6f 7, bet. Morris and Rec- 
tor. 

8« foot Rector. 
9, 10, bet. Rector and Car- 
lisle. 

11, foot Carlisle. 

12, " Albany. 

13, bet Albany and Cedar. 

14, foot Cedar. 

15, '* Liberty. 

16, bet Liberty and Court- 
landt 

17, 18, foot Conrtlandt 

19, bet Conrtlandt and Dey. 

20, foot Dey. 

21, " Fulton. 

22, 23, 24, bet Folfon and 
Vesey. 

25, foot Vesey. 

26, bet Yesey and Barclay. 
87, foot Robinson. 

28, " Murray. 

29, " Warren. 
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RIVER. 

No. SO, foot Chambers. 

" 31, " Duane. 

" 32, bet. Duane and Jay. 

" 33, foot Jay. 

" 34, " Harrison. 

" 36, " FrankUn. 

" 36, " North Moore. 

*' 37, " Beach. 

" 38, " Hubert 

" 39, " Vestry. 

" 40, " Watts. 

" 41, »» Cenal. 

" 42, « Spring. 

" 43, 44, bet Spring and Charl. 

ton. 

'' 45, foot Charlton. 

" 46, " King. 

" 47, " Hanunersley. 

" 48, " Clarkson. 

" 49, " Leroy. 

" 50, »» Morton. 

" 51, »* Christopher. 

" 62, " Amos. 

" 63, " Charles, 

tt 54 tt Perry. 

" 66l " Hammond. 

" 66, " Bank. 



HATUBALIZATIOK. 

In order for a free white person, bom in a foreign country, to 
become a citizen of the United States, it is necessary that he should 
make a declaratioix under oath, at least two years before his admis- 
sion, of his intention to become a citizen, and must renounce his 
allegiance to hig own sovereign. This declaration must be made 
before— 

1. Any State court, being a court of record, and having a seal and 
derk, and common-law jurisdiction. 

2. Before a circuit court of the United States. 
8. Before a district court of the United States 
4. Before a clerk of either of these courts. 

After he has been a resident of the United States for five years, 
«ud has made his declaration of intentions at least two years before, 
lie may then be admitted to the rights of citizenship. In order for 
fhia, he must prove, by the oath of two citizens of the United States, 
that he has been a resident of the United States for five years, and 
one year within the State where the court is held. 

He must also take an oath to support the Constitution of *^'^ 

16* 
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United States, and on oath renounce and abjnre his native allc* 
giance. 

If he have been a minor, and shall have resided in the United 
States for three years next before attaining his majority, he may be 
admitted vithoat such declaration, on proving by two witnesses 
that he has resided fire years in the United States, three years as a 
minor and two since he became of age, making the declaration 
of his intention at the Ume of his admission, and declaring on 
oath, and proving to the satisfaction of the court, that for threo 
years next preceung it had been his bonajide intention to become a 
citizen. 

The alien^s country must, at the time of hi? admission, be at 
peace with the United States. 

If an alien die after having made his declaration of intention and 
before bis admisedon, his widow and children are citixens. 

The minor children of any one duly naturalized, if dwelling in 
the United States, are ciUzens. 

BAHBOADS nr THE UIOTED STATES. 

According to Dinsmore's " Railway Guide'* for January, 185C, 
the following was the comparative length of railroads in the varions 
States, in 1855 and 1866 :— 



1P66. Inc. 
Miles. Miles. 



494 
660 
616 
1,409 
145 



1V>5. 

Miles. 

Maine 407 

New Uamp're . 649 

Vermont 616 

Massachusetts . 1,817 
Bhode Island.. 106 
Connecticut . . . 683 
New York.... 2,692 2,794 
New Jersey. . . 411 604 
Pennsylvania.. 1,127 1,746 

Delaware 49 86 

Maryland 412 466 

Virginia 1,122 1,295 

North Carolina 408 631 
South Carolina 765 846 

Georgia 971 1,018 

Florida. 26 26 



87 
11 

92 
89 
67 

102 
98 

119 
87 
67 

178 

228 
91 
42 



1^55. 1836. Inc. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Alabama 802 467 165 

Mississippi... 159 296 187 

Louisiana.... 178 887 164 

Texas 80 86 — 

Arkansas..... — 87 87 

Tennessee.... 817 455 188 

Kentucky.... 192 2S4 M 

Ohio 2,427 2,725 fi9S 

Indiana 1,482 1,789 807 

Michigan..... 627 690 63 

Illinois 1,892 2,216 828 

Wisconsin.... 195 647 t7S 

Missouri 87 189 103 

Iowa — 67 67 

California — 8 8 



Total 19,834 23,242 8,408 

The following table exhibits the progressive annual increase of 
the miles of railway in the United States since the year 1828 : — 



Years. Miles. 1 Fears. 
1823... 8 
1329... 28 
1380... 41 
1381 .. 64 
-— *^ 181 



Miles. 
1884... 762 
1886... 918 
1886... 1,102 
1887... 1,421 
1888... 1,848 



Years. Mil cs . I Years. 
1840... 2,1671846... 
1841... 8,819|1847... 
1842... 8,877; 1848. . . 
1848... 4,1741849... 
1844... 4,3111853... 



1889. . . 1,9201845. . . 4^611 1851 . . . 9,090' 



Miles. Years. Miles. 
4,870 1852... 11,681 
^8S6 1858... 13,879 
6,6821854 ..16,928 
6,850 1865... 19,834 
7,855 1866... 28,243 



I 
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CHBONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF AMSRIGA EBOU 

1492 TO 185& 

1493. — Discovery of America by Golnmbnis. 

1403. — Second voyage of GoIambu& The ootton tree-foand to be 
indigenoas to the boH. 

1497. — St John*s (Prince Edward's) Island discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, Jnne 24 ; he also discovers Florida. 

1498. — ^Third voyage of Columbus. The Western Continent discov- 
ered, August 2l 

1409. — Canada discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot. 

1502. — Fourth vovage of Columbus. He suffers shipwreck on tho 
Island of Jamaica. 

• 150G.— Death of Columbus at Yalladolid, in Spain, May 20, aged 58. 

1512. — Florida explored by Ponce de Leon. 

1534. — Lower Camomia discovered by Grigalon, a Spaniard, from 
Mexico. 
The coast of Newfoundland visited by tho French navigator, 
Jacques Cartier. B;^ enters the Gulf, and calls it the St 
Lawrence. 

1550. — Carolina discovered by Sebastian Cabot. 

1562.'>French en>ediUon under Jean de Sibaud; colony of Fort 
Charles In Florida. 

1563. — The French colonists abandon Florida. 

1534. — Captains Amadaa and Barlow (England) visit Virginia, and 
discover Roanoke. 

1586. — ^First English settlement in America ; Roanoke, in Virginia, 
planted by Sir Richard GrenviUe. 
Davis's Straits discovered by Sir G. Davis. 

1586.>^Ruin of the English colony at Roanoke. 

15ST. — Grenville*s second colony at Roanoke. 

1590. — Governor White visits Roanoke ; he finds the colony com- 
pletely exterminated. 

1506. — ^Upper California discovered by Drake. 

1602. — ^Bartholomew Gosnold arrives in the Bay of Massachusetts 
from Dartmouth, England ; discovering^ on lus way, two 
islands, which lie named Martha''s Vineyard and Elizabeth. 
Cape Cod also discovered and so named by Gosnold. This 
was the first spot in New England ever trod by an English- 
man. 

liK)7.— Jamestown founded— the first permanent English settlement 
in America. 

1608. — Chesapeake Bay explored and mapped by Captain J. Smith. 

1609. — Hudson, and a mixed crew of Hollanders and Englishmen, 
sail in the HaXf-vnoon from Amsterdam to America, April 
4. He discovers the Bay of New York, and explores the 
river which bears his name. 

1610. — ^First Dutch colony on the shores of the Hudson. 

1015. — ^Albany, on the Hudson, founded. 
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1619. — Finfe Colonial Aflsembly in Virginia, eonyened in Jamestovn 

in Jane, conrfBting of the governor, council, and two rep* 

resentali-Tee from the eleven boronghs. 
16^.— Slavery introdaoed into Virginia. The Pilgrim Fathers 

land at FlTmouth Bock, 11th December, from the Moff- 

flower. 
1621.— Cotton first coltiyated in Virginia. 
1622. — ^Massacre of Jamestown. 

1623. — New Hampshire settled by colonies of English Pnrttans. 
1624. — Permanent settlement of New York, called New Amsterdam* 

by the Dutch. 
1630. — Winthrop*s party arrive in New England tn June and July. 
1632. — English settlement at Montserrat, Maryland. 
1634. — Maryland colonized by CathoUcs; religions toleration the 

basis of I^^dation. 
1636. — ^Providence, Rhode Island, founded in June by Roger Wil- 
liams and five companions, ** as a shelter for persons dis- 
tressed for conscience.** 
1637. — ^Rel^;ious persecution In New England ; ezpuldon of Anne 

Hutdiinaon and others from BosUm for opposltioa to the 

clergy. 
1638.— Harvard College founded. 

1641. — Democratic form of government fo Rhode Island. 
1643. — Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Raven con> 

federate under the title of " The United Colonies of New 

England.** 
1666.^ — ^Quakers first seen hi America ; Mary Fisher and Ann Austin 

arrive in Boston ; they are sent ba]» to England. 
165T. — Persecution of the- Quakers in New England ; arrival of 

Ifery Dyar, and Ann Burden, and ** swarms $f the eursed 

sect** 
1663. — Banishment of Quakers en paZn of death, decreed by thft 

Massachusetts government. 
WiBiam Robinson, Marmaduke StephensoD, Nich(das Davfs,. 

Mary Dyar, and lYHliam Leddra, Quakers, are hanged at 

Boston for heresy. 
1663. — The English colonies in America are compelled by a new- 
navigation law to purchase only in England. Great dis- 

satinactlon is stressed. 
1664.— New Jersey settled by th» English ; EUot*^s Indian Bible pub. 

Bshed at Cambridge: one of the first books printed ia 

North America. 
166T. — Settlement of Carolina by a body of EngHshmen. 
16T2*— The river Missisaippi ^covered by Father Marquette and 

M. JoUiet, a menmant. 
16TT — Massachusetts denies England's right to tax, enact lawa^ or 

perform any other act of sovereignty. 
1682. — ^Louidana explored and named by the Frendu 
^•oo .Philadelphia founded by Peon. 
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1684'— The Gbartef of Hftmaehosetts granted by Jamea I., with- 
drawn by Charles II. 
1692.— 'The witchcraft mania prevails In New England ; 20 persons 

are hanged, 65 tortured, and large numbers imprisoned. 
1699. — ^French colony settle in Louisiana ; the Mississippi first en- 
tered from the sea by French vessels of war. 
1700.— The Mississippi first settled by the French under Bienville 
and Tonti ; they found the town of Bosalia, now called 
Natches. 
Yale College fonnded. 
1704. — ^The first American newspaper, the Boston News Z^tier^ 

commenced. 
1717.— New Orleans settled by the French. 
1732.~.Birth of Gteorge Washington. 
1733. — First Free Masona* Lodge ox>ened In Boston. 
1740.— 'Tennessee first explored. 

1763. — The hostilities which, from time to time, took |>lace between 
the Virginians and the French, and their Indian allies, now 
assume a very dangerous a8];>eGt, and open war prevaUs. 
1751— Victory of Maior Washington over the fSrench. 

Aggressions ox French colonists on the Engiish territory in 

North America ; hence 
Albany conference, ren>ec1ing them. 

C<donel Washington defeated by the French at Fort du 
Quesne, Ohio. 
- Colonel Monkton^s expedition fi-om New England against the 
Acadians. 
Victory over the French at Beaa^S^onr. 
The Acadians (20,000) driven ftota their homesteads and 
sent to southern settlements by the British authorities. 
This event is beautiiuiiy and graphically described in 
Longfellow* s poem of '* Evangeline.*^ 
Columbia College, New York, founded. 
1755. — The University of Pennavlvania foanded. 

War between the English and French in America; Oswego 
and Qranby taken by the French ; Canada invaded by the 
English. 
1757-— Fort Oeorge reduced by Montcalm ; massacre of 2,000 En- 
glish by the Indians. 
175S.— Abercrombie repulsed at Tioonderoga. 

Cape Breton surrendered to the English July 26th. 
Fort du Quesne conquered by the En^ish. 
1769.— Siege of Quebec ; death of General Wotfe ; Quebec surren- 
dered to Murray; death of the brave Marquis de Mont* 
calm. 
Battle of Sillery ; Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Niagara 

reduced by the English. 
Montreal surrendered to the Bbglislu 
1760- — Conquest of Canada by the En^sh. 
1762.— Yellow fever rages in Philadelphia. 
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17S3.— Tennination of the " Old French War;*' mainal concessions 

of American territorj made by France and England. 
176:1. — Discontent in the British colonies occasioned by the levyiDg 
of taxes on all articles imported from the West Indian 
Islands. 
Brown University founded. 
1765. — Great dissatisfaction in the colonies occasioned by th(» 
" Stamp Act.** 
Assembly in Virginia; the right of En^and to tax the colo* 

nies denied, SiLEiy. 
First Colonial Congress in New York ; the Americans resolve 
not to use British goods until the Stamp Act is repealed. 
1766. — Stamp Act repealed, but the right to tax the Colonies main> 

tained. 
1763. — Boston occupied by British troops. 
1769. — Dartmouth College, New Haven, founded. 
1770. — Riots in Boston ; the British garrison fire on the people. 

Rutgers* College, New Brunswick, founded. 
1773.— Resistance to the Tea Tax in Boston. 

The celebrated " Tea-party.** 
1774. — The port of Boston closed by order of the English Govern- 
ment. 
First meeting of the American Congress, held at Philadel- 
phia, 61 present Declaration of Rights passed unani- 
mously. 
1T75. — ^First engagement between the Americans and English ; the 
battle of Lexington, April 19th. 
Battle of Bunker Hill, June 7th. 
1776v— DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, JULY 4th. 
The French espouse the American cause. 
Battle of Flatbush ; the Americans under Sullivan defeated, 

August 27th. 
Entry of British troops into New York, which they occupy^ 

September 16th. 
Battles of White Plains, October 23th and November SOth ; 

Americans defeated. 
Battle of Trenton ; Washington makes prisoners of 1,000 
Hessians. 
1777. — Battle of Princeton, January 2. 

Marquis de la Fayette lands in America, Amil 26th> 

Tfoonderoga captured by the &iti^, July 6th. 

Battle of Bennington, August 16th. 

Battle of Brandywine ; the Americans routed ; hence Hilla- 

delphia falls to the British, September 11th. 
Batfle of PUttsburg, September 11th. Battle of Stillwater, 

September 12th. Batoe of Germantown, October 4feh. 
Articles of Confederation adopted by Thirteen of the Colo- 
nies, October 4th ; signed, November 16th. 
The BritLsh army, under Bnrgoyne, surrenders to Qansral 
eates, at Saratoga, October 17th. 
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1778. — AQianee between France and America. 

The proposals of the English Oommissioneni r^eeted bv Con- 
gress, who refuse to treat as subjects of Great BrltaLi. 
British troops eyacoate Philadelphia, Jane 18th. 
Battle of Monmouth ; Washington -victorious, June 18th. 
1T79.— Norfolk burned by the British, June. Nonralk burned by 
the British, August 22. Stonypoint taken by the Amer- 
icans under General Wayne. 
Victory of Paul Jones off Scotland. 
1780. — Major Andr6 hanged as a spy, October 2. 
French auxiliary forces land. 
Charleston taken by the British, May 12^ 
General Gates defeated by Lord ComwiJUB, August 15th. 
Battle of Camden— Americans defeated and De Kalb killed, 

August 16th. 
Treason of Arnold diseoyeied. 
1781. — ^Battle of Cowpens ; Morgan Tietorious. Battle of Camden. 
Camden burned by the' English, May 18th. 
Battle of Yorktown, and surrender of the British army un- 
der Lord ComwalliflL 
178-3.-.Treaty with Holland. * 

1783.— Peace of Versailles, and recognition by Great Britain of the 
Independence of the United States. 
Slayery abolished in Mas8achasett& 

Washington resigns the command of the American army and 
retires into private life, December 4th. 
1784.— New York Chamber of Commerce founded. 
1785.— John Adams, the first embassador from the United States to 

England. 
1787. — General States* Convention at Philadelpbia, and adoption oi 

the Federal Constitution of the United States. 
1788.- The Quakers of Pennsylvania liberate thdr slaves, and es- 
tablish schools for their use. 
Cotton first planted in Georgia. 
New Orleans destroyed by fire. 
1789.— The Constitution accepted by all the States, and election of 
QeoTg» Washington first President, April 80th ; 
John Adams, Vice Pxeddent. 
1791.— First United States* Bank ; capital $10,000,000. 
Vermont added to the Unicm. 
The militia system organijsed. 
YeUow fever rages in New York, August 
1798.— >Kentucky admitted into the Union. 

United States* Mint established. 
1798.— George Washington re-elected President 
1794. — American navy commenced; six frigates bnllt to operate 
against the Algerines. 
Treaty of Commerce with Great Britain, effected by Mr. 
Jay, November 19th. 
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1796. — TeanfiBsee received into the Uaion as a Teniierj, 

General seizare of Americaa vessels by order of the French 
Executive Directory. 
17^7.— John Adams second President of the United States ; Thomas 

Jefferson, Vice Pre^dent. 
179S. — ^CommissionB of reprisal issued against France, and active 
preparations for war. Organization of a regular army ; 
George Washington Commander-in-chief. 
1793. — ^Tennessee admitted into the Union. 

Death of Washington, December 14th. 
1800.— Treaty of Commerce with France. 

Seat of Government transferred from Philadelphia to Wash* 

ington. 
Louisiana asain in the hands of the French. 
1891. — Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States. 

Census of the Union, 6,SOO,000 ; number of slaves, 896,849. 
Act of Congress forbidding citizens holding property in for- 
eign slaves, and giving authority to U. S. vessels to cap- 

1802— Ohio (76,000 inhabitants) joins the Union. 
I803.«-Louisiana sold by France to the U. S. for $1&,000,000. 

Capture of the U. S. frigate Philadelphia by the Tripolitans. 
War declared against the Bey of TripolL 
1804.— The Philadelphia Becaptured by Decatur. 
Murder of Hamilton by Aaron Burr. 
Expedition of Preble to Tripoli, which he bombards. 
181)5.— Thomas Jefferson re-elected Pres. ; George Clinton, V. P. 

Disputes with England arising from the capture and con- 
den^nation of several American vessels about to enter 
blockaded ports, and from the assumption by England of 
the f* right of search." 
laOG.-T-Disputes settled by treaty. 
1307.-p>The President rejects the Monroe Treaty. • 

Assertion of the right of search by Great Britain ; the Amer- 
ican ship Cheaapeaks fired into by a British ship-of-war, 
June 23. 
Fulton*s first successful trial of steam power on the Hudson ; 
he performs the passage from New York to Albany in S2 
hours. 
American Embargo Act, Deo. 22. 
1808. — Slave-trade abolished by Congress. 
1809.— Non-intercourse act with Britain, Maroh 1. 

Embargo on British ships repealed, June 10, in oonsoquence 

of Mr. Er8ldne*s arrangement with the American cabinet 
Mr. Erskine*8 arrangement disavowed by the English Gov- 
ernment, consequently, 
Renewal of the non-intercourse law agunst England, Aug. 2. 
James Madison, fourth Pres. U. 8. 
1810. — ^Intercourse with France, and admission of Frenoh and En- 
•rUsh ships into American ports. 
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1810 Census of the U. S. : whites, 7,239,903; slaves, 1,191,301. 

1811.— Non-intercoarse act against Britain, March ?. 

Encounter between the English sloop-of-war Little Belt, 

and the American frigate President. 
1812. — ^Embargo for ninety days on Eng. shipping, commenced April. 
War declared against England, June 18. 
American army under Hull inyade Canada. 
BatUe of Brownstown, Americans defeated, Aug. 8. 
The Americans in Canada, under Hull, surrender at Detroit, 

August 16. 
Capture of the Ouerriere by the American ship Constitution^ 

August 19. 
The Chesapeake and Delaware blockaded by an Englieh fleet. 
Battle of Queenstown, General Wool victorious, Aug. 12, 1:<. 
Capture of the Frolic by Captain Jones, commander of the 

Waapy Oct 18. 
Capture of the British frigate Macedonian by Captain De- 
catur of the United States, Oct. 25. 
Capture of the British frigate Java by Bainbridge of the 

Constitution^ Dec 29. 
Louisiana admitted into the IJnion. 
1813. — The Legislature of Massachusetts remonstrates against the 

war. June. 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie ; defeat of the British flotilla. 
Battle of Frenchtown, Jan. 22 ; of Ogdensbnrg, Feb. 22 ; of 

Craney Island, June 3 ; of Eastport, in July ; of Fort Niag- 
ara, Nov. 11 ; of Blackrock, Dec 3, 
1814. — ^Fort Erie taken by the Americans, July 3. 

Battle of the Chippewa, English defeated, July 5 and 25. 

Battle of Bridgewater, July 25 ; of Fort Erie, Aug. 15. 

A British flotilla ascends the Connecticut and dcslroya. 

twenty-five vessels. 
City of Washington burned by the British, Aug. 24. 
Capture of Alexandria. 
BatUe of Bellair, Aug. 30; the British defeated, and General 

Parker killed. 
British repulsed on Lake Champlain, Sept 11. 
British repulsed at Baltimore, Sept 12; Battle of Fort 

McHenry, Oct 13. 
Pensacola taken by General Jackson, Nov. 20. 
The Hartford Convention oppose the war, Dec 16. 
Peace concluded between England and the United States, at 

Ghent, Dec 24 ; conquests mutually restored. 
1815. — Battle of New Orleans — intelligence of poace not having ur- 

rlved. 
Ratification of the peace of Ghent, Feb. 17. 
War declared against Algiers. 
The Algerine admiral captured by an American squadroii ; 

the Dey makes peace on terms advantageous to America 

July 4. Yl 
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1816.— Incorporation of the U. S. Bank; capital, $35,030,000; sec- 
ond charter for tweutv years. 
Indiana admitted into the Union. 
1817.— James Monroe, fifth Pres. U. 8. 

Mississippi received into the Union. 
1818.— The State of Illinois admitted. 

First passage of the Atlantic by steam. 
New York State abolishes imprisonment for debt 
1819. — ^Alabama received into the Union. 

The Floridas purchased from Spain. 
1820. — Maine admitted into the Union. 
1831. — James Monroe re-elected President'. 

Cession of Florida to the United States. 
Missouri received into the Union. 

The remal is of Mt^or Andrd transferred from America to 
Westminster, Aug. 10. 
183*?. — ^First cotton-factory at Lowell erected. « 

1823. — The American Union resolves to acknowledge the Bcpublica 

of South America. 
1824 — ^Treaty with Great Briitain for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, March 13th. 
Visit of La Fayette to the United States : he Ls voted a town- 
ship by Congresa, also $200,000. 
Opening of tha Erie Canal. 
1825. — J. Qulncy Adams, sixth president United States. 
1826. — Treaty with the Creeks ; they cede their lands in Georgia to 

the United States — one tribe excepted. 
1828. — ^Noah Webster's Dictionary first published. 
1829. — Andrew Jackson, seventh president United States. 
1830.— Census of the Union ; free men, 12,580,171 ; slaves, 2,010,436. 
1331. — Great agitation on the free trade policy, and the protection 

system in the United States. 
1832. — ^The United States Bank question ; the president vetoes the 
motion for renewing its charter. The House of Repre- 
sentatives are against the renewal ; the Senate for it 
Great commercial panic ; failure of 96 local banks. 
.1833. — ^Andrew Jackson re-elected president 

The United States deposits removed from the bank. 
1834. — Censure on the president for removing the deposits. 
ia35.— Great fire in New York December 8d, loss $20,000,00». 
1836. — ^The States of Arkansas and Michigan admitted into the 
Union. 
James Smithson, of London, bequeaths $100,000 for estab- 
lishing an institution in America, ** for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men." 
1837. — Marttn Van Buren, eighth president 

Saspension of specie pajrment by the banks. May ; commor- 

ciai panic and distress. 
Morse patents bis electro-raagnedc telegraph. 
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1838. — Connnerclil confidence restored ; the banks resume pay- 
ment 
1939, — Final suspension of payment by the United States Bank. 
1540.— Census; whites, 14,675,311 ; slaves, 2,487,355. 
1341. — Bankruptcy of the United States Bank announced. 

W. H. Harrison, ninth president United States. 

Death of the president, just one month after bis inauguration. 

John Tyler, tenth president 
1843.— Croton aqueduct completed. 
1844. — Texas annexed to the Union. 

Anti-rent riots in New York. 

The first line of telegraph constructed in America from 
Washington to Baltimore. 
1845.^Jame8 K. Polk, eleventh president 

The Oregon question assumes a threatening aspect 
184g._\Var between Mexico and the United States. 

An atmy of occupation under General Taylor assemble on 
the Rio Grande, March 28 th. 

Hostilities commenced on the Rio Grande by CoL Thornton, 
April 24th 

Battle of Palo Alto ; General Tuylor defeats the Mexicans, 
May 8, 9. 

Battle of Resaca de la Palma, May 9th. 

The Oregon question settled by treaty. 

San Francisco seized by Commodores Sloat and Montgom- 
ery, United States Navy, July 6-8^ and annexed. 

General Kearney occupies Santa F^, August 18th 

Battle of Monterey ; Taylor and 4,700 Americans, against 
Ampudia with 10,000 Mexicans, September 21-23; followed 
by surrender of Monterey. 

Perry bombards Tobasco October £6th. 

Taxnpico occupied by Commodore Connor, November 14th. 

Iowa admitted into the Union. 

Ether first used for surgical purposes by Doctor Wells of 
Connecticut, and Doctor Jackson of Boston. 
1847.— Victory of General Kearney at San Gabriel, January 7, 8. 

Battle of Buena Vista; the Americans nnder Taylor and 
Wool (4,760) defeat Santa Anna and 22,000 Mexicans. 

Battle of Sacramento, February 26th. 

Capitulation of Vera Cruz to General Scott and Commodore 
Perry, March 29th. 

Surrender of Alvarado, Api-il 2d. 

BatUe of Cerro Gordo ; Scott defeats Santa Anna April 13th ; 
takes 0,000 prisoners. 

Commodore Perry takes Taspan, April 18th. 

Battle of Contreras and Cherubasco; General Smith vic- 
torious, August 20th. 

Armistice, August 24th. 

Renewal of hostilities by Mexicans, September 7th. 
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BatUe of Mollno del Key; Worth defeats Santa Anna, Dec. 

8th. 
Battle of Chapultepcc ; Scott victorious, September 12th. 
Surrender of the City of Mexico, September 15th. 
Attack on Puebla by the Mexicans ;' repulsed by Colonel 

Child, October 12th. 
Lane defeats Santa Anna, and takes the City of Uuamaulla, 

October 9th. . 
Bombardment and capture of the port of Guayamas, Oct. 

20th. 
Annexation of part of Mexico to the United Sutes. 
Gold dust discovered in California. 
W48.— The Girard University opened. 

Peace between the United States and Mexico. 
United States army withdrawn from the City of Mexico, 
June 12th. 
1840.— Zachary Taylor, twelfth president United State?. 
Macready riots at the Astor Place Opera House. 
Constitution adopted for California. 
1800.— The town of Sacramento destroyed by a flood, Jan. 7-15th. 
UnsQccessful enterprise against Cuba by General Lopez. 
Death of General Taylor, and Millard Fillmore appointed 

thirteenth president 
California joins the Union, the thirty-first State. 
Texas boundary question settled by the payment of $10,000- 

000 to Texas. 
Territories of New Mexico aad Utah admitted. 
Fugitive Slave Law passed. 
1851. — Second invasion of Cuba by Lopez, August 12th ; defeated ; 
fifty of the party shot. 
Lopez garroted at Havana, September 1st. 
1852.— General Franklin Pierce elected fourteenth president of the 

United States. 
1853.— Opening of the " Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations," 

New York, July 14th. 
1854. — Anti-slavery riot in Boston. 

Commercial Reciprocity Act passed between British North 

America and the United States, June 7th. 
The Nebraska Bill passed, July. 

Greytown bombarded and destroyed by Captain HoUins. 
I860.— Election of James Buchanan, fifteenth president of the United 
States. 



The authorised strength of the United States army is 17,867, offlcers 
and men ; the actual strength, 15,752. The number of enlistments 
for the year ending September 20, 1855, was 10,546 ; loss by deaths, 
discharges, and desertions, 5,500. The whole territory of the United 
States is divided into 5 great departments, in which there are S6 
~*ls and 98 forts, most of which are garrisoned. 
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TABLE 

Of the LcUttude and Longitude of principal places in the 
United Statea. with their Distancee from WashingUm. The 
Longitudes are reckoned from Oreermich. ' The Capitals iSeata 
of Government) of the States and Territories are designated Inj 
Italic Letters. ^ 



Place. 



Albany (Capitol) N. Y. 

Alexandria Va. 

Amherst (College Chapel) .Mass. 
AnnapoUs (Naval Acad.) .Md. ^ 
AQDurn .............,....N. X. 

Augusta Ga. 

AMQiiifta (Statc-liousc) . . . Mo. 

Baker's Island (Lights) Mass. 

Baltimore (Battle Mona- 

inent\ Md. 

Bangor (Court-Honso> Mc, 

Barnstable (New C. II.). ..Mass. 

Beaufort (Arsenal) 8. C. 

Bollovuc, Am. Fur Co.'s 

trading post, right bank 

of Missouri river 

Boston (State-House) Mass, 

Do. (Light) 

Brazos Santiago Tex. 

Brent's Fort 

Brklgeport (Baptist Ch.) . . Conn. 
Bristol (Episcopal Ch.) .... R. I. 
Brooklyn (Navv Yard). . . .N. Y. 

Brunswick (College) Me. 

B&ffalo N. Y. 

Barlington N.J. 

Barllnxton VL 

Cambridge (Observatory). Mass. 

Camden 8. C. 

Canadian river, llcal- 

waters of 

Canondaigua N. Y. 

Cbp« Ann (North Llfrht) . . Mass. 
Do. (South Light).. 



Latitude, 
North. ' 



Longitude, West ; 



in Peg. 



o / // I 

42 89 3 

83 49 
42 22 15.6 

88 58 60.1 
42 55 

8:3 28 
4418 43 
42 8212 

89 IT 23 
44 47 60 
4142 C 
42 59 
32 25 57 



83 8 24 
42 21 22.7 
42 19 41.1 
26 6 
88 2 88 
41 10 80 
4140 8 
40 4150 
48 53 
42 58 
40 4 51.6 
44 27 
42 22 48.6 
8417 

87 US 
42 54 
42 88 21 
42 8813 



in Time. 



73 44 49 
77 4 
72 31 28 
76 29 26 
76 28 
8154 
09 50 
70 47 28 

76 87 80 
68 47 
70 IS 34 
7313 
80 41 23 



95 47 
71 4 

70 63 
9712 

118 83 
7311 
7117 
78 59 
69 55 
78 65 
74 52 
7810 

71 7 
83 83 



h. m. 8 

4 54 59.8 

5 816 
45) 6 
5 6 57.7 
5 6 52 
5 27 36 
4 89 20 

4 4310 

5 G80 
485 8 

4 41 14.8 

5 12 63 
5 22 46.6 



46 6 23 11 
16.6 
88.9 



9 
48 


15 
46 
19 
80 



4 44 
4 43 



664 
4 62 
445 
465 
14 89 
515 
4 59 

4 52 
444 

5 22 



37 

80 



104 87 82 
7717 
70 84 48 



18 
47 
9.8 
68 
40.1 
40 
80.5 
40 
82 
12 



5 9 8 
14 4219.2 



70 84 4S|4 42 19.2 



S 



876 
6 
888 
87 
889 
580 
595 
452 

88 
661 
466 
870 
629 



432 



284] 

409 

23Tt 

568 

8T6 

166 

440 

481 

407 



9^ 
470 
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Latitnde, 
North. 




Cape God (Light Hoqsc). . . Moss. 
Gape Island, Lake of the 

Woods. 

Castine Me. 

Cedar Keys, D6p()t Island. 
Charleston, St. Mich.'s Ch..S. C. 
Cbarlostown (Navy Yard).. Mass. 

Chicago 111. 

Cloclnnatl (Fort Wash.) . .Ohio. 

Colurribia S. C. 

Columbus Ohio. 

Ocmcord (State-llouso) . . .N. H. 

Corpus Ghrlstl Tex. 

Dalles of the Colambia, 

Missionary Station 

Dayton Ohio. 

Dedham (1st Cong. Ch.) . . .Mass. 
Detroit (SL Paul's Ch.) . . . .Mich. 
Dorchester (Ast. Observ.)..Ma88. 
Dowr Del. 

Easton (Court-House) Md. 

Eastport Mo. 

Edenton '. .N. C. 

jsixecor ................. .. jsi * xi. 

Falls of St. Anthony, U. 8. 
Cottage 

Falls of the St Croix 

False Washita, Head- wa- 
ters of 

Fort Bois6o Orcg. 

FortBradv Mich. 

Fort Gibson (Old Block- 
Honse> 

Fort Hall 

Fort Laramie 

FtvLeavcnworth (Landing) 

Fort Nez Perc6 Orcg. 

Frankfort Ky. 

Fp»deric Md. 

Fredericsburg Va. 

Georgetown 8. C. 



Longitude, West; 



in Deg. in Time. 



70 



/ // 
855 



49 86 42 

44 22 80 
29 7 27 
32 46 88 
42 22 
42 
89 551 

88 57 

89 57 
4812 29 
27 47 17.8 

45 85 55 
89 44 
42 14 57 
4219 45 
42 19 10 
8910 
4818 

88 4610 
44 54 

89 
42 58 

44 58 40 

45 8010 

85 25 41 
48 49 22 

46 29 55 

85 47 84.8 
48 180 
43 12 10 
89 21 14 
46 846 
8814 
89 24 
88 84 
88 21 
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68 45 
S2 5612 
79 57 27 
71 8 83 

87 85 
84 27 
81 7 

88 8 
7129 
97 27 2 

120 55 
8411 
71 10 69 
88 288 
71 419 

75 80 
70 54 

76 8 
66 56 

77 7 
70 56 

93 10 80 
92 40 

101 6 
116 47 8 



h. m. B. 
44016 



4 85 

5 19 49.8 

4 44142 
550 2 

5 87 43 
5 24 23 
5 8212 
445 56 



5 36 44 
4 44 44 

6 82 10.2 

4 4417.8 

5 2 

4 43 36 

5 4 82 

4 27 44 

5 28 28 
4 48 40 

612 42 
610 40 



95 15 10 
112 29 54 
104 47 48 

94 44 

84 40 
7713 
77 88 
7917 



6 21 0.4 

7 29 66 
6 5911 
618 56 

i 

538 40 
5 912 
510 82 
617 8 



ms. 
607 



644 
438 
768 
497 
600 
896 
474 



422 
626 
432 
114 
490 
80 
778 
284 
474 



551 
43 
56' 

482. 
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Place. 



Latitade, 
North. 



Longitude, West ; 



Gloucester (Univ. Cli.> Mass. 

Do. (E. Point Light) 

Do. (Ten Pound Isl. 

Light) 

Great Salt Lake, Island in 

Greenfield (2d Cong. Ch) . .Mass. 

Ilagerstown Md. 

Hallowoll Mo. 

JTarrisburg Pa. 

ffar^ord (State-House) ..Conn. 

High Plateau between wa- 
ters of Atlantic and Gulf 
of California. 

Holmes's IIolo (Windmill) Mass. 

Hudson (Bescrve Coll.). . .Ohio. 

HnntsviUe Ala. 

InxUanapolla Ind. 

Ipswich, ilastern Light. . .. Mass. 
Ipswich (Western Light).. Mass. 

Jackson Miss. 

Jefferson Mo. 

Kanzas river, Month of. . .. 

Key West (S. W. Pt.) Fla. 

Kingston C. W. 

Knorvillo Tonn. 

Lancaster Pa. 

LaVaca Tex. 

Lexington Ky. 

LittURock Ark. 

Louisville Ky. 

Lowell (St Ann's Ch.) . . . .Mass. 

Lynchburg Va. 

Lvnn Church Mass. 

Machias Bav Mo. 

Marblehcad Mass. 



» / // 

42 86 44 

42 34 49.6 

42 86 4 
41 10 42 
42 8516 
89 87 
44 89 20 
4417 
4016 
41 45 59 



Do. (Light) 
of. 



Mexico, City of. Mex. 

Mlddlelowi) (WesLUniv.) Conn. 
MUUdgctiUe Ga. 



42 2 8 
41 27 15 
4214 

41 14 42 

84 86 
89 55 

42 41 
42 41 

82 28 

88 86 

89 6 
24 82 
44 8 

85 59 

40 2 
23 87 

83 6 

84 40 
4311 
88 8 
42 88 46 
:<7 86 
42 27 51 
44 88 
42 80 24 
42 80 14 
19 25 45 

41 88 8 
88 7 20 



8 
8 



8 



86 




in Deg. in Time 



/f 



h. m. 8. 
70 40 19 4 42 41.8 
70 40114 42 40.8 



70 40 

112 21 

72 86 

77 85 

68 86 

69 50 
76 50 
72 40 



107 8 
70 86 
78 46 
8124 
86 57 
86 5 
70 46 
70 46 
90 8 
92 8 
94 82 
8147 
76 40 
68 54 
76 20 



17;4 42 

82 4 50 
510 



40 



45 




88 



54 



414 

4 89 

5 7 
4 50 



41.1 

26.1 

20 

26.7 

80 

20 

48 



4 42 26.5 
455 4 

5 25 89.6 
5 47 48 

5 44 20 
1714 48 6 
84 4 48 6.8 

6 82 
6 8S2 
61811.6 

80'5 27 10 
15 6 40 
15 85 S6 

88 5 5 22.2 



54 



8418 
9212 

78 46 
85 80 
7119 2 

79 22 
70 57 26 
67 22 
70 5124 
70 50 89 
99 5 6 
72 89 
8819 45 



5 8712 

6 848 
515 4 

5 42 
4 4516 
517 28 
4 43 50 
4 29 28 
4 43 25.6 
4 48 22.6 

6 86 80 

4 50 86 

5 88 19.0 



.S-g 

. c 

«^ 

ms. 
462 
466 

468 

896 
68 
936 
5&8 
110 
885 



457 
845 

726 
678 
462 

1085 
980 



456 
616 
100 

684 
1068 
408 
590 
489 
198 
441 

450 
448 

825 
648 
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liatitade, 
North. 



Mllwankle Wis. 

Missouri river, Moatli of 

Mobile Ala. 

Monclova Mex. 

Monotiiov Point Light Mass. 

JUontpelle." Vt 

Monterey Cal. 

Nantucket (South To\ver)..Mas8. 
NaahviUe (University) . . . Tenn. 
Natchez (Fort Pannnire) . . Miss. 
Nebraska or Platte river. 
Junction of North aucl 
South Forks 

NeAvark N. J. 

New Bedford (Maiineis' 
Church) Mass. 

Newborn N. C. 

Newburg N. Y. 

Ncwburyport(2d Prc3.Ch.)Mass. 
Do. (Light)..,.. 

Newcastle Del. 

New ITa'oeii (College) Conn. 

Now London Conn. 

New Orleans (City Hall). .La. 

Newport (Court-House) . .K. L 

New York (City Hall) N. Y. 

Nobsqne Point Light Mass. 

Norfolk (Farmer's Bank)..Va. 

Northampton (1st Cong. 
Church) Mass. 

Norwich Conn. 

Parras Mex. 

Pass Washington 

Pensacola Fla. 

PetersbursT ^Ta. 

Pliiladelphia ('ind'co'liail) .Pa. 
Do. (HighSch.Obs.) 

Pittsburg Pa. 

Pittsfield (1st Cong. Ch.) . . Mass. 

Platte liver, Mouth of. ... . 
Do. Junction of N. and 
8. Forks 



• / // 

43 845 
83 51 86 
80 4148 
26 54 
4183 85 

44 IT 
86 36 24 
41 16 56 
36 9 83 
8134 



41 5 5 

40 45 

4188 7 
'86 20 
'4181 

42 48 82 
42 48 80 
89 40 
4118 23 
4122 
29 57 30 
4129 
40 42 40 
4180 57 
86 50 50 

4219 9 
4188 
25 25 

86 3 22 
80 24 

87 13 M 

39 56 59 
89 57 9 

40 82 
42 26 55 

41 318 

41 5 5 



Longitude, West ; 


in Dcg. 


.- _ .. ^ 
ii: Time. 


o / // 

87 57 
90 40 
87 69 


U. m. s. 
5 5156 



101 39 18 6 
69 59 56 4 
72 86 |4 
121 52 25 8 
. 70 6 12'4 
86 49 3 6 
91 24 42 6 



46 87.2 
40 
50 24 

7 29 
40 248 

47 16.2 
5 88.8 



101 21 24 6 45 25.6 

74 10 4 56 40 



70 55 
77 5 

74 1 
70 63 
70 49 

75 88 
72 66 
72 9 
90 

7119 
74 1 
70 39 
7618 



49 4 43 43.8 
{5 8 20 
4 56 4 
47 4 48 81.1 
6 4 42 laO 
J5 2 8 
45 4 51 47 
4 43 36 
6 
12 4 45 16.8 
8 4 56 4.6 
87 4 42 38.5 
47 5 615.1 



72 38 15 

72 7 

108 56 
87 10 12 
77 20 
75 9 54 



4 50 33.2 

4 43 23 

7 15 44 

5 48 40.8 

6 9 20 
5 89.6 



7610 87 6 42.5 
80 2 5 20 8 
7315 36.4 53 2.8 



101 2 1 1^ 6 4 5 25.6 | 



<M « 

Q 

ms. 
7001 

1033 

600 
624 

490 

714 

1146 



215 

429 
887' 
282 
466 
469 
106 
801 
854 
1203 i 
4C3 
226i 
450! 
217 j 

876 
862 



1050 
144 
186 
I 
223* 
880 
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Place. 



Plattsburff N. Y. 

Plymoutli (Court- House).. Mass. 

Point Conception 

PointaLoma 

Popocatapetl Mex. 

Portland (Mount Jov) Me. 

Do. (Light) . . .' 

Portsmouth (Unit Ch.)....N. H. 
Do. (Light) 

Poughkeepsie N. Y. 

Prairie du Oliien, Am. Fur 
Co.'s House Min. 

Princeton (Nassau Hall) . .N. J. 

Providence (Univ. Hall)..R. L 

Eacine Wis. 

Raleigh N.C. 

BemedioSf de los. Harbor. . 

Richmond (Capitol) Va. 

Bochestcr (Roch. House).. N. Y. 

Sabine river, entrance of 
South or outer extrem- 
ity of Bar Tex. 

Sable (Cape) Fla. 

Sackett's Harbor N. Y. 

Saco Mo. 

Sacramento City Cal. 

St Augustine Fla. 

St Cro« river, Mouth of.. . 

St Joseph 

St Louis Mo. 

St Paul Min. 

St Peter's river, Mouth of 

St Train's Fort 

Salom (£. L M. Hall) Mass. 

San Antonio Tex. 

San Bias, Arsenal 

San Diego, Public Square . 

Sandwich (1st Cong. Ch.) . . Mass. 

San Francisco (Span.Fort) . Cal. 

Santa Fe N. M. 

Savannah (Exchange) Ga. 

Schenectady N. Y. 



Latitude, 
North. 



44 
41 
84 
82 
IS 
43 
48 
48 
43 
41 

48 

40 
41 
42 
85 

157 
87 
'43 



/ // 

42 

57 26 
26 56.i 
89 80.< 
59 47 
89 52 
86 
485 
8 80 
41 

8 G 
20 41 
49 2^ 
49 83 
47 

2415 
8217 

817 



Longitude, West ; 



29 
24 
48 
48 
88 
29 
44 
28 
88 
44 
44 
40 
42 
.29 
121 
82 
;41 
87 
85 
82 
42 



40 48 
50 
55 
81 

84 4^ 
48 80 
45 80 

813 
87 28 
52 46 
52 46 
16 52 
8118 
25 22 
82 84 
45 
45 81 
48 80 

41 6 
456 

48 



Id Deg. in Time 



// 



f6 26 

70 40 
120 25 
117 15 
98 87 
7018 
70 12 
70 45 
70 48 
78 65 



b. m. E. 
4 53 44 
19 4 42 41.3 
40 
7 

8,6 83 43 
8^4 40 54.2 
12 4 40 49 



60 



4 43 8.8 
4 42 52 
4 55 40 



91 919 6 
74 89 80 !4 
71 24 4S;4 
87 40 22 
78 48 !5 
185 68 41 9 



77 27 28 
77 51 



4 87.8 
58 38 
45 89.2 

1513 
884 
9 49.9 

1124 



93 49 8 
8115 
76 57 
70 26 

120 nearly 

fel86 

92 45 9 
109 40 44i7 

901516 6 
98 4 54 
98 4 54 
1C512 28 
70 68 63 

93 29 16! 
105 15 24 7 
11711 7 

70 80 18 4 
122 28 2 8 



25 
84S 

4144 

26 20 
11 5 
18 48 

1 0.7 

12 19.6 
48 85.5 

1 1 

48 44 
42 0.8 
9 52 



81 818 5 24 83.2 
73 55 4 55 40 



a 



ms. 

639 

439 



542 
491 
801 



177 
894 

286 

122 
861 



407 
528 

841 
856 

44a 

456 



662 
891 
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Snake river, above Amor. 

Falls 

Spt-ingfieki ..Ill 

Sprlngtleld (.Coart-H<)use).Mass. 
Squam Harbor (Li^tit) ... .Mass, 



Latitnde, 
North. 



Longitude, West ; ' 



; iu Deg. 



42 
89 

'42 

42 

Straitsmouth Isl. (.Light) . . Mass. 42 

41 



Stratford Conn. 

Sweet "Water river, North 
Fork of Platte river, 
Moulh of • 

TiiUahasaee Fla. 

Taunton (Trin. Cong. Ch.) . Mass. 

Tlamath Lake 

Toronto or York (Obscrv.) C.W. 

T/'6nton N. J. 

Trinity Bay Greg. 

Trov N Y 

Tuscalooaa Ala. 

University of Virginia Va. 

Utlca (Dutch Church) N. Y. 

Vandalia 111. 

Vevay Ind. 

Victoria Tex. 

Vincennes Ind. 

Washington (Capitol) . . . . D. C. 
Do. (Observatory) 

Washington Mi-'s. 

West Point (Milit. Acad.). .N. Y. 

Wheeling Va. 

Williainstown (Cong. Ch.) Mass. 

Wilmington Del. 

Wilmington N. C. 

Worcester (Ant Hall) Mass. 

York Me. 

York Pa. 

Yorktown Va. 



42 
30 
41 
42 
43 
40 
40 
42 
83 
88 
43 
38 
38 
28 
38 
88 
88 
81 
41 
40 
42 
39 
34 
42 
43 
89 
8T 



/ // 

47 6 

43 
6 4 
39 46 
89 41 
11 T 



2T18 
28 

5411 
fi6 61 
89 85 
14 

5 50 
44 
12 

2 8 

6 49 
50 
46. 
46 57 
43 

53 34 
53 82.8 
86 

28 81.2 
7 
42 49 
41 
11 

1617 
10 
58 
18 



// 



.18 



in Time. 



h. m. 8. 



112 40 
89 83 
72 85 
70 41 
70 35 86:4 42 22.4 
78 8 45 4 52 85 



5 5812 
45 4 60 28 
8'4 42 44.5 



p 



107 45 
84 86 
71 5 

79 21 

74 46 

78 40 
87 42 
78 81 
7518 
89 2 
84 59 

87 25 
77 1 

77 3 
9120 
73 57 

80 42 
7313 
76 28 

78 10 
7148 
70 40 
76 40 
76 84 



277 11 1.8 

15 88 24 
55 4^4 23.6 



80 5 17 26 
30 4 58 86 



29 



64 40 
50 48 
14 5.9 
52 
56 8 
£9 56 



30 



31 



49 

8 

8 

5 

55 

22 



5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

5 
10 '4 52 

5 1 

,5 12 
13 4 47 

14 42 

5 6 

5 6 



40 
6 
12 
20 
60.1 
48 
52.6 
62 
40 
18.8 
40 
40 
16 



ms. 



801 
867 
466 
471 

287 



896 
416 

600 
166 

858 
124 
888 
781 
566 

693 



1146 

264 
406 
108 
416 
894 
600 
87 



^f:v 
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PUBUO OBSEBVATOBIES ANB TELESCOPES IN THE 

UWITED STATES/ 



Observatories. 



j Yale College 

Wcsleyan University. 

j Williams College 

, Hadson, Ohio 

Philadelphia 

; West Point 

i Washington 

: Cincinnati 

{Cambridge 

I Dartmonth College . . . 
! Georgetown " . . . 
iErskine " ... 

Shelby " ... 

! Columbia (8.C.)" ... 

Columbia (Mo.)" ... 



I 





Telescopes. 




0*2 


Name of 
maker. 


Focal 
length. 


Aperture 
orobject- 
glass. 


Cost 


A 




ft. in. 


1 








inches. 




1880 Dollond 


10 - 


5 


$1,000 


1886 Lerebours 


7 - 


6 


1,000 


1S86 Holcomb 


10 - 


Reflector 




1852 A- Clark 


9 - 


7 




1837 Simms ! 


56 


4 




1840 Merz I 


8 4 


n 


1,900 


1841 Lerebours 


a- 


6 




1844 Merz 


15 8 


9-6 


6,000 


U 1 44 


17- 


12 


9,487 


1846 " 


22 6 


15 




1848 " 


9- 


6-4 




1849 Simms 


7 C 


4-8 


1,600 


« Fitz 


7- 


5-6 


1,050 


1850 Merz 


10 4 


7-6 


8,600 


1851 Fite 


84 


«} 


1,200 


1852 


44 


5- 


4 


225 



PBIVATE OBSEBVATOBIES IK THE UNITED STATES. 



Owners and location. 




J. Jackson, near Phlladel . 

M. Longstrcet, Phlladel. . . 

8. O. Gummore, Burling- 
ton, N.J. 11847 

R. Vanarsdalo, Newark,] il850 
N.J. "I 1851 

W. 8. Van Duzer, Bnf&lo, | 
N.Y. ,1851 

W. B. Dickie, Elkton.Ky. . '1851 

D. Masmon, Bangor, Me. . . 1851 

-T Cam pbell, New York . . . . !l852 

•* From Mattison'8 Bnrritl's " Geogmphx^of the Heaveas." 



oi™w,. K: 


zua^^T' 


LMg. In lice. 


a-'r::::::::::::: 


-•? 


64B112'TN. 


89 M-aa 

36 86-5 W. 






IIU 








|Si!3|: 


17 ai-SE. 

MSE. 

W 86' IS" £. 

! i ri 

1 23 1 E. 
ff 48 B8-4E. 

11" 4' 40" E. 
1- 11' as" W. 

! 1 1ll 




Cspe of Oooa Hope 










"** 65 67mN. 
1667 «S01S S. 








Kanl^sbotB 


















VionBo 




_43iaS3-5N^ 


i i iiK 



TTTB QBEAT CBAia TELESCOPE 
LitbelK^BSLnrnctlngteleKopaeTeTDODitrucled. leiriKited 

_ >..._;i .>. .. ^ 2j„ loBdon. The otjert-gUi* ii tiro 

miijii-fert. Tbttnba 

thlitaui fset in droumftmiiie In'Os lugnt plue, udTel^ibiHit 

'ireetont. ThiB tel«»pe ii napoidea ftom ■ brlA tovsr. riitr- 
m feet higb, fifl««ii Ibet In dluielar, «id wdgfalng 330 to 
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is balanced, and xtdsed or lovered. The loirer end rests on a small 
carriage that runs upon a circular railroad around the tower, at the 
distance of fifty-two feet from its center. By these means it is 
directed to almost any point ia the heavens. It is called the 
** Craig** telescope, in honor of the Rev. Mr. Craig, under whose 
direction and at whose expense it was constructed. 

THE BEFLECTIKG TELESCOPE. 

The first telescope of IMs kind was that constructed under the 
direction of Sir WQliam Herschel, in 1782. This was called his 
twenty-feet reflector, and was the instrument with which he made 
many of his observations upon the double stars. In 1789 he com- 
pleted his forty-feet reflector, until recently the largest telescope 
ever constructed. The speculum of this instrument is four feet in 
diameter, three and a half inches thick, and weighed, before being 
ground, 2,118 pounds. This tube is made of sheet-iron riveted to- 
gether, and painted within and without The length of the tube is 
thirty-nine feet four inches, and its weight 8,260 pounds. It is 
elevated or lowered by tactiles, attached to strong frame-work ; and 
the observer, who sits in a chair at the upper end of the tube, and 
looks down into the reflector at the bottom, is raised and lowered 
with the instrument. Three persons are necessary to use tids tele- 
scope — one to observe, another to work the tube, and a third to 
note down the observations. A speaking tube runs from the ob- 
server to the house where the assistants are at work. By this 
telescope the sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn were discovered ; 
and it was thq^ chief instrument used by its distinguished owner in 
tnnVing observations and discoveries which have immortalized his 
name, and which have so abundantly enriched and advanced the 
science of astronomy. 

Lord Rosse's great reflecting telescope is the largest reflecting 
telescope ever constructed. The speculum, composed of copper and 
tin, weighed three tons as it came from the mold, and lost about 
one eighth of an inch in grinding. It is five and a half inches tliick 
and six inches in diameter. It was cast on the 13th of AprH, 1842, 
and was cooled gradually in an oven for sixteen weeks to prevent its 
cracking by a sudden or unequal reduction of the temperature. 
This speculum has a reflecting snrfSace of 4,071 square inches. The 
tube is made of deal wood, one inch thick, and hooped with iron. 
Its diameter is seven feet, and its length fifty-six. The entire 
weight of this telescope is twelve tons. It is mounted between two 
north and south walls, twenty-four feet apart, seventy-two feet 
long, and forty-eight feet high. It can be lowered to the horieon, 
and raised to the zenith, and lowered north-west till it takes in the 
Pole Star. Its motion from east to west is limited to fifteen degreea 
This magnificent instrument is situated at Burr Castle, Ireland. It 
•was constructed by the Earl of Rosse, at an expense of $60,000.-— 
trr.Mgon*a BurriWa Geography cf the Htaxtn*. 
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VEL0CIT7 AKD FOBGE OF THE WIND. 



BT MR. BOrSE. 



Velocity of the 
Wind. 



Miles 
ia an 
hour. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

6 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
85 
40 
45 
50 
60 
80 

100 



Feet in a 
I ecoad. 



1-47 
2-98 
4*40 
5-8T 
7-88 
14-67 
22 

29-84 
86-67 
44-01 
51-84 
58-68 
6601 
T8-85 
88-02 
117-86 

146-70 



Perpendic- 
ular force 
on] ft. area ' 
in pounds | 
avordupoJE. 



Common appellations of the force 
of the Winds. 



•005 

•020 

•044 

•079 

•123 

•492 

1-107 

1-968 

8-075 

4-429 

6-027 

7^878 

9-968 

12^800 

17^715 

81-490 

49-200 



Hardly perceptible. 
Just perceptible. 

Gentle, pleasant wind. 

Pleasant, brisk gale. 

Very brisk. 

High winds. 

Very high. 

A storm, or tempest. 
A great storm. 
A hurricane. 

A hurricane that tears up trees, 
carries buildings before it, eto. 



IMMIGEATION TO THE TWITED STATES. 

iFrmi BromwelVa History of Immigration to ths United States.) 

Prior to 1819 no authentic information exists as to the progress 
and extent of immigration to the United States, except such as is 
furnished by the Btatisticians of the period. 

The current of immigration commenced its flow from Enghind, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and from Germany through the French and 
British ports. It was subject to many fluctuations during a part 
of this time, but continued with considerable uniformity, it is be- 
lieved, until 1806. 

Mr. Samuel Blodget, a statisticiau of more than ordinary research 
and accuracy, wrote, in 1806, while every fact in regard to immi- 
gration was fresh in the minds of the people, that from '* the best 
records and estimates at present attainable,** the immigrants arriv- 
ing in this country did not average for the ten years, from 1784 to 
1794, more than 4,000 per annum. 

During 1794, 10,000 persons were estimated to have arrived in the 
United States from foreign countries. 

In 1818, Dr. Adam Seybert, member of the House of Representa- 
tives, from Pennsylvania, in his exceedingly valuable Statistical 
▲nnals of the United States, wrote to the following effect : 
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** Tbon^ we admit that 10,000 foreignen may hare arrived in 
the United States in 1794, we can not allow that thej did so in an 
equal number in any preceding or subsequent year until 1817 ;" and 
he assures us that 6,000 persons arrived in the United States from 
foreign countries in each year from 1790 to 1810. To him and to 
the authorities he consulted, this average seemed a generous one. 

During the ten years from 1806 to 1816, extensive immigration 
to the United States was precluded by the unfriendly relatfons at 
that time existing between Great Britaiii, France, and the United 
States. 

England maintained the doctrine, and for a while enforced it with 
success, that *^ a man being once a sutgect, was always a sutjeet** 
This deterred many from emigrating to this country from the Brit- 
ish empire. Numbers had previously come for the purpose of 
entering the American merchant service, and numbers still might 
have come whom the fear of British imprisonment frightened from 
curying out their design. 

Another influence retarded immigration. In 1806, Great Britain 
issued a decree declaring the coasts of France in a state of block- 
ade. A xctaliatory decree was, in November of tiie same year, 
issued by France, declaring the British Isles in a state of blockade 

To these restrictions on commerce, and consequently on the unob- 
structed passage from Europe, succeeded the British orders in 
council, and the Milan decree of Napoleon. 

In March, 1809, the United States law was passed, prohibiting for 
one year intercourse with Great Britain and France. 

In 1810 the Napoleonic decrees were annulled ; and the commerce 
of the United States had, in 1811, fairly commenced with France, 
but only to have their vessels fall into the hands of the British. 

Preparations were now making for active hostilities, and on the 
18th of June, 1812, war was formally declared by the United States 
to exist with Great Britain. 

The German emigration sensibly felt this unfavorable condittoa 
of affairs, inasmuch as the Germans embarked principally at the 
ports of Liverpool and Havre, facilities for emigi'ating fhence to 
this country bcdng more numerous, and the expense being less oner- 
ous. Thus, firom 1800, was the stream of emigation pent up at its 
fountain. 

In February, 1815, peace was concluded between the United Statra 
and Great Britain ; and after several months requisite to restore 
peace and trallqnillity, and to secure the confidence of those desir- 
ing to leave the old world, the tide resumed its flow, and with a 
speed greatly accelerated ; as from authentic information collected 
principally at the several custom-houses, it appears that during the 

Sear 1817, not less than 22,240 persons arrived at ports of the United 
tates from foreign countries. This number included Ameiloan 
oitizous returning from abroad. 

T)revious to that had one half so many foreign passen- 
^r shores. Many sufferings were incident to a voy- ' 
tlantic in a crowded emigrant vessels and there 
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were no lawa of the United States either limiting the number of 
persons which a passenger ship or rcssel should be allowed to carry, 
or providing any measure for the health or accommodation of tho 
passjengers. The subject seemed to deserve the immediate attention 
of Congress. In 1818 (March 10) Louis McLane of Delaware, re- 
ported to the House of Representatives a bill regulating passenger 
ships and vessels, which was read twice and referred. In December 
of the following session, it was called up by Thomas Newton of 
Virginia, who explained the necessity of its passage. It was read a 
third time and passed by the House. After receiving amendments 
from both the Senate and House, it was finally passed and approved 
March 2d, 1819. 

In compliance with a requirement of this act, collectors of tho 
customs have reported quarter-yearly to the Secretary of State, tho 
number of passengers arriving in their collection districts by sea 
from foreign countries ; al6o the sex, age, and occupation of such 
passengers, and the country in which they were bom. Annual 
reports, embracing that information have, in conformity with the 
same act, been communicated to Congress by the Secretary of State ; 
and, as before indicated, from these reports chiefly, this summary 
has been compiled. 

PROGRESS AND EXTENT OF IMMIGRATION TO U. S. 

From Sept 30, 1819, to Dec. 31, 1855. 

Period of Years. / No. of Pas. For. Birtli. 

During the 10 years ending Sept 80, 1820, 151,686 128,50 J 

. " lOi " Dec 81,1839, 6T2,T16 638,381 

" 9i " Sept 30, 1849, 1,419,478 1,427,337 

" 61 " Dec 31,1866, 2,279,007 2,118,404 

" 3GJ " " " 4,482,837 4,212,621 

Of the 4,212,624 passengers of foreign birth arriving in the United 
States during the above-mentioned period of 36^ years — 
207,492 were born in England, 
747,930 "■ Irehind, 

34,665 '' ScotUnd, 

4,782 " Wales; and 

1,343,688 others were bom in Great Britain and Ireland, the division 
...- . not designated. 

2,343,441 total number bora in the United Kingdom. 
1,206,067 were bom iikOermany, 
86,996 " Prussia, 

17,683 " Holland, 

6,991 '' Belgium, 

31,071 " Switzerland, 

188,726 " France, 

11,251 " Spain, 

6,010 " Portugal, 

8,069 '' Denmark, 

29,441 " Norway and Sweden, ^ 

18* 
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1,318 were bora in Poland, 

038 '' Rassia, 

123 " Turkey. 

7,185 " Italy, 

108 " Greece, 

338 " SicUy, 

700 " Sardinia, 

9 ♦* Corsica, 

116 " Malta, 

626 others in Europe, division not designated 
91,699 were bom in British America, 
6,440 ** South America, 

640 " Central America, 

16,969 " Mexico, 

36,317 *' West Indies, 

16,714 " China, 

101 '' East Indies, 

7 " Persia, , 

16 others in Asia ; division not designated. 
14 were bom in Liberia, 

4 " Egypt, 

5 " Morocco, 
2 " Algiers, 

4 others were born in the Barbary States ; division not desig- 
nated. 
2 were bom at the Cape of (Jood Hope. 
118 others in Africa, division not designated. 
278 were born at the Canaiy Islands, 
1,183 " " Azore Islands, 
203 " '' Madeira Islands, 
22 " " Cape Verde Islands, 
69 '' '*■ Sandwich Islands, 

6 *' " Society Islands, 
79 " " South Sea IsUnds, 

8 »* " Island of France, 
14 »' " St Helena, 

20 '* '' Australia, 

161,637 others were born in countries not designated in ttie returns 
made by collectors of the customs. 

The conntry having the largest immigration is donbtlesA Ireland, 
for, in addition to the 747,930 persons arriving from the United 
Kingdom known to have been born in Ireland, it is safe to asstune 
that of the 1,348,682 others b ra, as indefinitely stated, in "Gre^t 
Britain and Ireland** arriving in the United States, 1,000,000 were 
born in Ireland alone, thus making 1,747,930 as the total Irish emi- 
gration. 

Next, innnmerical order, comes Germany; England third; and 
France fourth. 

The emigration of Chinese to this country was rery inconsidera- 
Ki^ •"•Ml 1864, previous to which year the aggregate number known 
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tottaeViltedatatei! mS tn 1S5B, B,B2fl ; 811 ofwhom', Titt Iheti- 
wplioD of B flioela pusen^r, landed tt the port of Sui FraocLaw ; 
10(900 irere mblea, and irero desigiLaLed In the rcluma uf the ccU 
leetor t* " laimrtn." 

Am ngarda paasengen ftom British America, the fact may be 
deemed worthy oT nHDtion, Ib&t many nf them, eapecUUy ot Iheee 
mrrfTlilg doiiiw the lut four years, are hnoru to hBTe eome with 
the IntenUoD of nttnniii^, and not of rcaidJng in the United States, 
Tbs munber of neh can not, however, be determined. 

FlnaDr, to the 1,313.021 paasengere of foreign birlh arriving in 
(he nrdted Statea dnce September SO, ]S1[>, may be added SSO.WO 

i!>(^tbe total of foreign airivala, from the cloaa of the BavolaBonary 
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Old par ralne of the pound sterling is $4444 Present standard 
yalae is $4,844. When exchange is at 9 per cent it is then at par 
ralne ; if less than 9 it is below, if higher than 9 it is above. 

To reduce old par yalae, $4.44.4, to dollars, multiply by 40, and 
divide by 9. To reduce dollars to old 'par value, reverse by multi- 
lying by 9 and dividing by 40. The shillings and pence must 
rst be reduced to decimals of a pound. 



INTEBGOUBSB WITH FoBXiQv NATIONS.— The pay of Envoys Extra- 
ordinary, and Ministers Plenipotentiary, and so of Charges, Secre- 
taries of Legation, and of Ministers Resident, varies with the conn- 
try to which they are commissioned. The United States are repre- 
sented by Ministers Plenipotentiary at the courts of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Russia, Prussia, Mexico, Brazil, Chili, Pern, and 
Central America ; and by Charges d' Affaires or Ministers Resident, 
at the courts of most of the other foreign powers with which this 
country is connected by commercial intercourse. 

Patjsnt-Offioe.— In the year 1855, about 2,000 patents were issued 
from the patent-office to various inventors. 

UwiTBD States Mabike Hospitals, etc — ^Number of sick or suf- 
fering seamen aided in United States hospitals, etc in 1855, 13,640: 
expended for their reUef, $293,734. 
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"A Sabbath day's journey," 1,155 yards; which Is 18 vards less 
than two thirds of a mile. "A day's journey," 88} mfles. "A 
reed," 10 f3et 11 i inches. " A palm," 3 Inches. " A fathom," 6 feet. 
A Greek foot is 121 inches. A Hebrew foot is 1.212 of an English 
foot A cubit is 2 feet. A great cubit is 11 feet An Egyptian 
cubit is 21.888 inches. A span is 10.944 inches. 

VALUE OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 

The exports of o!l, bone, and candles from the United States to 
foreign countries during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1865^ 
amounted to more than 8,000,000 of dollars: namely, 

ArticlcH. QnnnHtv. Valne. 

Sperm oil. gallons 958,744 $1,598,882 

Whale " " 795,892 485,605 

Sperm candles, lbs. 489,826 186^468 

Spermaceti candles, lbs. 177,854 46,411 

Whalebone, lbs. 2,948,809 781 , 689 

Total ralue $8,042,^ 
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MnjTABY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE OF HEW 

YOBK FOB 1857. 

• Myron H. Clark, Commander-ia-chief, Albany. 

Robert H. Pruyn, Adjutant-general, Albany. 

Bei\}aman F. Bruce, Inspector-general, New York. 

J. H. H. Ward, Commissary-general, New York. 

O. Yandenburgh, Judge-advocate-general, Syracnsc. 

James L. Mitchell, Qnarter-master-general, Albany. 

A. H. Hoff, Surgeon-general, Albany. 

Samuel C. Thompson, Engineer-in-chief, New York. 

£. E. Kendrick, Paymaster-general, Albany. 

John Sill, Aide-de-camp, Albany. 

R. H. Hinman, do., Williamsburg. 

Lorenzo E. Clark, do., New York. 

William E. Mills, Assistant-adjutant-general, Clarence. 

Elbert BirdsaU, Assistant-commissary-general, New York. 

COMMANDANTS OF DIVISIONS, 
Their residences, and counties embraced in each Division. 

Ist Division— Mi^or-general, Charles W. Sandford, New York ; New 

York and Richmond. 
2d " Major-general, Aaron Ward, Sing Sing ; Kings, 

Queens, Suffolk, Westchester, Putnam, Orange, 

Rockland, SnlUvan, and Ulster. 
8d Major-general, John Taylor Cooper, Albany ; Dutch- 

^ ess, Columbia, Rensselaer, Albany, Schenectady, 

Greene, and Delaware* 

COMMANDANTS OF BRIGADE, 

And where assigned. 

1st Brigade— Brigadier-general, Chas. B. Spicer, New York. 

2d " " Chaa Yates, " 

8d " " Wm. HaU, " 

4th " " JohnEwen, " 

6th ** " H. B. Dnrvea, Brooklvn. 

6th ** " J. A. Herriman, Jamaica. 

7fj^ ,( (, ( Munson J. Lockwood, ) contested 

"i W. W. Scurgham. f In coorts. 

8th ** " Henry A. Samson, SamBonviUe. 

»th " " Vacant, Tivoli. 

10th " " Darius Allen, Troy, 

nth •» " Albert T. Dunham, WatervUet. 

12th " '' Benjaman J. Bassett, Walton. 

* Until the 1st of January, 1857, the Commander-in-chiefs staff 
'-**' be as above. After that date, John A. King, the governor elect, 
co mm ander-in-chief, and will probably appoint a new ataft 
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13th Brigade— Brigadier-gen*l, J. T. Blanchard, Saratoga Springs. 

14th ** " Thomas S. Gray, Warrenslmrg. 

15th ** *^ Schuyler F. Judd, Ogdenshnrg. 

16th '' " Albert Rice, North Adams. 

17th " ** Amos H. Prescott, Mohawk. 

18th '' ^ George £. Danforth, Middleburg. 

19th " ** Zadock T. Bentley, Morrisville, 

20th *' " RassellW. Hamphrey, Bainbridge. 

21st ** . ** Richard W. Sherman, Utica. 

22d ♦* " Ranson H. Tylor, Fulton. 

23d " " Jesse Segoin, Anbam. 

24th " '*• Robt M. Richardson, Syracuse. 

26th ^' '''■ Lansing B. Swan, Rochester. 

27th " " (Vacant) 

29th '*^ ^^ B. S. Burroughs, Medina. 

80th " '* C. T. Chamberlain, Cuba. 

3lBt *' ** O. A. ScroggSi BuflEalo. 

32d *^ ^*' Aaron Riley, Aurora. 

COMMANDANTS OF REGIMENTS. 

New York.— Ist Regi, Colonel, John B. Ryer ; Lieutenant-colonel, 
Wm. Forsyth ; M^or, John Hoey. 2d Regt., Colonel, J. Angs: Bo- 
wart ; Lieutenant-colonel, Jos. Craig ; Mi^o^'i ^- W. Braisted. 3d 
Begt, Colonel, S. Brooke Fostley ; Lieutenftnt-colonel, Wm. Meack ; 
Major, John Betchell. 4th Regt., Colonel, Edward Hincken ; Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Daniel H. Teller; Major, Nathaniel Coles. 5th 
Regt, Colonel, Christopher Schwarzwalder ; Lieutenant-colonel, W. 
H. Ganther ; Mi^or, Jacob Bom. 6th Regt, Colonel, Jos. C. Pinck- 
ney ; Lieutenant-colonel, Colin M. Cordell. 7th Regt, Colonel, 
Abraham Duryea ; Lieutenant-colonel, Marshall Lefferts. 8th Rc^, 
Colonel, George Lyons; Lieutenant-colonel, Geo. F. Betts; Major, 
Chas. Waterbury. 9th Regt, Colonel, Lucius Pitkin , Lieutenant^ 
colonel, P. Daniel Kelly ; Mi^or, Richard Barry. 10th Regt, Cot, 
Wm. Halsey ; Lieutenant-colonel, Thos. Jones ; Major, G. J. Smith. 
11th Regt, Col., MichL M. VanBuren; Lieutenant-colonel, Homer 
Bostwick ; Major, Geo. E. MarshalL 12th Begt, Colonel Richard 
French ; M^]or, Henry A. Weeks. 

Brooklyn.— 18th Regt, Colonel Abel Smith ; Lieutenant-colonel, 
John J. Wiseman; Mi^or, Henry Welden. 14th Regt, Colonel 
Jesse C. Smith ; Lieutenant-colonel, Wm. MQford ; Migor, Alftred 
M. Wood. 

Flushing. — ^15th Regt, Colonel, Chas. A. Hamflton ; Lieutenant- 
colonel, Wm. A. Mitchell ; Major, John Rukey. 

Sag Harbor.— 16th Regt, Colonel Philander R. Jennings ; Mi^or, 
Roger A. Franci& 

Haverstraw.— 17th Regt., Colonel, Edward Pye ; Lieutenant-col., 
John P. Jenkins. 

South East— 18th Regt., Colonel Jas. Ryder; Lieutenant-colonel, 
John H. Hyatt ; Mijor, £. Lockwood Close. 

19 
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Newbarg. — ^19th Regi, Colonel, S. C. Parmenter; Lieutenant^ 
colonel, Adam Llbbuxn ; Mqjor, Wm. R. Brown. 

Clayyille. — ^20th Begt,, Colonel, Gideon £. Bushnell ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Uiram Schoonmaker ; Migor, Thco. B. Gates. 

PoDghkeepsie. — ^2lBt Begt, Colonel, Jas Wright ; Lieuteuant-coL, 
Henry F. Pultz; M^jor, James Grant Wilson. 

Rhinebeck.— 22d Kegt, Colonel, Wm. P. Wainvriglit; Lieuten- 
ant-colonel, James MuUbrd ; M^or, James Decker. 

Schodack.— 23d Regt, Colonel, Nicholas & Miller; Lieutenant- 
colonel, Hugh W. McClelland. 

Lansingburg. — ^24th Regt, Colonel, Henry A. Mercer ; Lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Geo. Brust ; M^jor, John H. Bams. 

Albany. — ^25th R^, Colonel, Edward Frisby ; Lieatcnant-eolonel, 
John W. Harcourt ; Mi^or, Richard C. Bentley. 

Schenectady. — 26th Regt, Colonel Stephen Yates; Lieotenont- 
coloneL John A. Barhydt ; Major, Nicholas F. Whitbeck. 

Franklln.~27th Regt, Colonel, Samuel F. Miller; Lieutenant- 
colonel, James Oliver ; Miyor, Chas. A. Edgerton. 

Prattsville.— 28th Regt, Colonel, G<o. W. Pratt; lieutenant- 
colonel, M. B. Matcice ; Me^or, Wm. E. I^eGte. 

Saratoga Springs. — ^29th Regt, Colonel, Calvin T. Peck ; Lieuten- 
ant-colonel, M. G. Putnam. 

N. White Creek — ^30th Regt, Colonel, John S. Crocker; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, N. B. Milliman ; Mt^or, John McKie, Jr. 

Westport — ^Slst Regt, Colonel, Henry J. Person ; Lieutenant- 
colonel, John J. Meriam ; Mcgor, Lewis C. Hamilton. 

Plattsburg.— 32d Regt, Colonel, Buel Palmer ; Lieutenant-colonel, 
A. L. Wood worth ; Mi^or, John W. Hubbell. 

Ogdensburg. — 33d Regt, Colonel, E. M. Holbrook; Lieutenant- 
colonel, Wm. Stevenson ; Ua^oTy Daniel F. Waid. 

Malone. — 34th Regt, Colonel C. F. S. Thorndike; Lieutenant- 
colonel, A. W. Cushman ; Mjyor, F. D. Flanders. 

Limerick.— 35th Rc^, Colonel John W. Edwards; Lieutenant- 
colonel, Wm. C. Brown ; Major, James A. Pierce. 

Rodman.— 36th Regt, Colonel, Albert B. Ralph; Lieutenant-col., 
L. B. Jenkins ; Major, Caleb Henderson. 

Amsterdam.— 37th Regt, Colonel, John McDonald, Jr. 

Little FaUs.— 38th Regt., Colonel, George A. Feeter ; Lieutenant- 
colonel, Jeremy Myres ; Major, Wm. W. Wadsworth. 

Springfield.— 39th Regt, Colonel, John D. Shaul ; Lieutenant- 
colonel, A. W. Burneson ; Major, Jas. R Dewey. 

MlnaviUe.— 40th Regt, Colonel Ellas A. Brown; Lleutenant- 
colond^ John Brooks ; Mt^or, Th 8. E. Fen. 

Pittsfield.— 41st Regt, Colonel, Chester Card ; Liontenant-colonel, 
Delos W. Dunbar ; Muor, Israel Hubbell. 

Peterborough.— 42d Regt, Colonel, Thomas F. Petrioj Lieuten- 
ant-colonel, James Whetford ; Major, Albert S. Morton. 

Oxford.-^4Sd Regt., Colonel, John B. Wheeler; Lieutenant-coL, 
Sevmniir L. Judd ; Mijor, Rush W. Carrier. 
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Owego. — 44th Regi., Colonel, N. W. Dayia ; lAeut^iant-eolonel, 
Wm. W. Robs ; Ms^jor, Geo. W. Woodford. 

4th Diyision, Mt^or-general, Orville Clark ; Sandy Hill, Washing- 
ton, Saratoga, Warren, Essex, Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, 
Jefferson, and Lewis. 

5th Diyision, Mi^or-general, Samuel S. Bomside ; Worcester, Ot- 
sego, Herkimer, Hamilton, Fulton, Montgomery, Schoharie, Mad- 
ison, Chenango, Broome, and Tioga. 

6th Division, Major-general, Wm. C. Brown ; Syracuse, Oneida, 
Oswego, Cavuga, Onondaga, Cortland, and Tompkins. 

7th Division, Major-general, Wm. S. Fullerton ; Sparta, Wayne, 
Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Yates, Steuhen, Livingston, Chemung, and 
Schuyler. 

Ori8kany.-^15bh Rsgt., Colonel, Jeremiah Palmer; Lieutenant- 
colonel, E. W. Perkins ; Major, Israel J. Gray. 

Borne. — 46th Begt, Colonel, Richard G. Savery; Lieutenant-coL, 
Samuel W. Morton ; Major, Spencer H. Stafford. 

Pulaski — 47th Regt, Colonel, A. Z. McCarW ; Lleutenant-coL, 
O. W. Stillwell. 

Oswego. — 4Sth Regt., Colonel, Samuel R. Beardsley; Lieutenant- 
colonel, John W. Judson ; Major, D. B. Kimball. 

Auburn.— 49th Regt, Colonel, James L. Jenkins ; Lieutenant- 
colonel, Wm. H. Carpenter. 

Ithaca. — 50th Regt., Colonel, David E. Avery ; Lieutenant-colonel, 
Tlieron Seymour ; Me^or, Daniel K. Houtz. 

Baldwinsvillo.--51st Regt., Colonel, Isaac T. Minard; M^jor, J. 
D. Hawley. 

6-2d Regt, Colonel, Lyman Reynolds; Lieutenant-colonel, James 
A. Carmichael ; Major, Judah Fierce. 

Paris. — 53d Regt, Colonel, J. F. L. Addington ; Lieutenant-coL, 
Alfred S. Taylor. 

Rochester.— 54th Regt, Colonel, H. S. Fairchild; Lieutenant- 
eolonel, R R. McAlpine ; Major Jas. T. GriCKn. 

68th Regt, Colonel, E. C. Frost 
' 59th Regt., Colonel, James Wood, Jr. 

Bath.— 60th Regt, Colonel, R. B. Yalkenburg ; Lientenant-oolonel, 
Levi C. Whiting; Major, Wm. Smith. 

Colesville.— 6ist Regt, Colonel, John B. F(dsom ; lieutenant- 
colonel, Robert L. Stevens ; Major, Augustas Frank. 

Knowlesville. — 62d Regt., Colonel, Peter Saze; Lientenant-coL, 
R. M. Hill ; Major, Thomaa T. Spraguo. 

Cuba. — 63d Regl, Colonel, J. O. Spenser; Lieutenant-colonel, 
Sumner Davidson ; Major, Wm. Ennis. 

Gowanda — 64th Re^, Colonel, Thos. J. Parker; Lieutenant- 
colonel, D. G. Bingham ; Major, Enos C. Brooks. 

Buffalo.— 66th Regt, Colonel, Jacob Kretner ; Lieutenant-colonel, i 
Francis Fisher ; Major, Michael Wiederich. 1 

Lockport— 66th Regt, Colonel, Adam Brown ; Lieatenant-colonel» « 
Solomon B. Moor ; Miyor, Petex Grelner. ^ 
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East Hamburg. — ^GTth Rogt., Colonel, Channcey Abbot ; Lienten- 
ant-colonel, H. S. Clough ; Msjor, John A. Case. 

Fredonia. — 6Sth Begt., Colonel, David S. Forbes; Lieatenant- 
colonel, H. A. Pendegrast ; Major, Chas. Kennedy. 

New York. — 69tU Kegt, Colonel, Tames R. Ryan; Major, Robert 
Nugent 

Brooklyn. — ^TOth Regt, Colonel, Samuel Graham ; Lieutenant- 
colonel, «f. J. Dillon ; Mt^or, Arthur WeUwood. 

New Yorki — ^Tlst Regt., Colonel, A. S. Yosburg; Lieutenant-col., 
II. P. Martin ; Mi^or, D. S. Butterfield. 

Brooklyn.— T2d Regt, Colonel, Edmund Powers; Miijor, Michael 
Bennet 

Stapleton. — ^T3d Regt. Colonel, Geo. A. Osgood ; Lieutenant-col., 
Gea W. McClean ; Mi«or, Francis S. Jones. 

BufiEalo.— 74th Regt, Colonel, John M. Griffith, Licatcnant-cd., 
JohnH. Bliss; Msjor, Watson A. Fox. 

New York 76th Begt., Colonel, Michael Dehoncy; Lieutenant. 

colonel, John H. McCann; M^or, James Haggarty. 

65th Regt., Colonel, U. G. Stebbins ; Lieutenant-colonel, Emanuel 
B. Hart; Maior^ Eugene Le Gall. 



CORRECT RETURNS OP THE MUSTER OF THE FlRftT 
DIVISION, ON THE 4Tn JULY, 185d. 

FIBST BBIOADE, OENEBA.L BPICEB. 

1st Regiment, Mi^or Hoey. 

Privates, 122 

Music, 16 

Field, &c, 20=167. 

2d Refluent, Lieutenant-colonel Robertson. 

Privates, 204 

Music, 18 

Field, &c, 20=242. 

3d Regiment, Colonel S. B. PosUey. 

Piivates, 204 

Music, ... . . 20 
Field, Ac, 80=251 

71st Regiment 

Privates, 104 

Music, 16 

Field, Ac, 22=142. 

SBCOXD BEIQADB, QBNEBAL G. TATE8. 

4th S^ment, Colonel Hincken. 

Privates, 1&4 

Field, fte. 26=2ia 
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5tli Re^ment, Colonel Swartzvalder. 

Privates, . ... . . .840 

Pioneers, 6 

Music, 24 

Field, &c., 40=410. 

Cth Regiment, Colonel J. C. Pinckncj. 

Privates, 180 

MubIc, 16 

Pioneers, 6 

Field, &c, 86=237. 

75th Rcg^ent, Colonel S. J. McCann. 

Privates, . . . . * . .182 

Music, 16 

Field, &c, . ... . . 24=172. 

THIBD BBIQADE, GiSfKOXl. UALL. 

7th Regiment, Colonel A. Durjea. 

Privates, 266 

En Corps, 10 

Drums, 16 

Band, 40 

Troop, 26 

Field, &c., 60=89& 

8th Regiment, Colonel Lyou& 

Privates, 166 

Troop, 24 

'''■ on right of Division, . . 62 

Music, 20 

Field, &c, 40=302. 

9th Regiment, Colonel Lucius Pitkin. 

Privates, 188 

Troop, 16 

Music, 24 

Grenadiers, 18 

[ Field, &C., • . . . . 82=278^ 

I 55th Regiment, Major Le Gall. 

Privates, 141 

Drums, 10 

Band, 20 

Pioneers, 9 

Field, &c, 24=204. 

roonm paioade, colonel van bubxn, oomm andincu 

10th Regiment, Miyor G W. J. Smith. 

Privates, 140 

Muiiic, .... 16 

Pioneers, ..... 6 

Field, Ac, 22=184. 

19* 
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4th Regiment, Lientc&antMS.lonel Bost^ck. 

Privates, 195 

Lancers, . . . . .24 

Music, 26 

Field, &c., 2J)=2T4. 

12t1i Begiment, Lieutenant-colonel Steams. 

Privates, 125 

E. Corps, 10 

Band, 20 

Field, &c, 20=1T5. 

€9th Regiment, Lieutenant-colonel Butler. 

Privates, 203 

E. Corps, . •. . . . W 

Dragoons, IT 

Music, 20 

Field, &c., 30=294. 

About two thirds of the division turn oat generally at a parade. 

A TABLE 

Shovoing the number cf days/rom any day in one month to the 
same day in another montfu 
(Very useful in banking business.) 



JProm 
To 



Jan. 



-§ 

N 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 
Aug. 



3ept 



Oct 



Jfov. 



Doc 



365! 81 



834 865 



C8 






59 90 



23 59 



806 



2T5 



245 



214 



1S4 



158 



122 



83T 365 81 



120 



o 










89 



61 



151 ! 181 

120] 150 

92 ! 122 



212 



181 



153 



306 



276 



245 



80 



834 I 865 
304 I 885 ; 865 
278 304 384 



215 



248 274 804 



61 

81 

865 

.835 


91 

61 

80 

365 



122 
92 
61 



81 



184 



153 



92 1 128 
6l|~92 



81 62 



212 248,273 



181 ; 212 , 242 



804 I 834 
278 1 803 



865 



334 



151 182 212 243 1273 



120 161 181 212 i 242 



804 



278 



90 i 121 151 1 182 1212 243 



QQ 


t5 

O 


243 


273 


212 


242 


184 


214 


153 


183 


123 


158 


92 


122 


62 


92 


81 


61 


365 


80 


335 


865 


394 


834 


274 


804 









804 334 



278 



808 



245 275 



214 244 



184 214 



153 188 



123 158 



92 122 



61 
81 



91 

61 



365 80 



835'865 



ExAMPLR. — ^How many days ft-oin the 2d of April to the 2d of 
*''*~*«mbor ? Look for April at the left hand, and September at tho 
r the an^ is 151 
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BEVENITB AKB EXFENDHUBBI 

OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE SO, 1856. 

BSGEIPTS. 

From customB, $59,085,288 28 

From lands, 8,000,000 00 

Miscellaneous 8(mrces, 833,495 98 

Total receipts, $6T,«18,734 S» 

Balance in Treasury, July 1 , 1855, 18,931,97<J 01 

$86,850,710 27 
Expenditures, 7 1 ,226,846 91 

t 

Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1856, 15,623,863 36 

SXPEKDITUBES. 

Civil List, Miscellaneous and Foreign Intercourse,. . . $23,769,885 19 

Department of Interior, 5,331,676 11 

Department of War, : 13,915,634 69 

Department of Navy, 15,288,323 80 

Redemption of Public Debt, and interest on 10,802,009 71 

Deficiency in Post-offioe 2,669,368 00 

Total expendituresr $71,226,840 91 



h 



make 1 inch, 
" 1 foot, 
" 1 yard, 
'* 1 rod oriole, 
1 furlong. 



TTNITED STATES WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

LENGTH. 

3 barleycorns 
12 inches 

3 feet ... 

5| yards or IC^ feet 
40 rods or 220 yards 

8 furlongs or 1760 yards *' 1 mOe, 

60 geographical miles ** 1 degree. 

SURVEYOirS MEASURE. 

7.92 inches . . make 1 link, 

100 links or 22 yards " 1 chain, 

80 chains . . "1 mile, 

<ja.l21 miles ... '» 1 geographical degree. 

NAUTICAL MEASURE. 



6 feet 


make 1 fathom. 


120 fathoms 


1 cable's length, 


1 nautical mile 


equal to 6082.66 feet. 


3 miles . 


" 1 league. 


' 20 leagnes 


♦' 1 degree. 


260 degrees 


** the earth's circumference. 
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CLOTH BIEA8TTBE. 

9| iaehes make 1 nail, 

4 nails > *^* 1 quarttr,. 

4 quarters ^'^ 1 yavd, 

3 »w u. 1 Flemisli en, 

& *'^ » 1 li^glifih ell, 

G '"^ " 1 French elL 

Tlie standard yard for the State (rf* New York is a brass rod, whScb 
bears to a pendiUum beatkig-seconds ia vacito, in CokcBifcia GeO^iev 
the relation of 1,OOOJOOO to 1,0S6,M1, at a temfieratnre •£ 52° Fahr- 
enheit; that of the English ia.62% 



^ 





COMPAB 


V 


■ 




ATIVE MEASURE. 


5,280 feeC > 


make 


1 Eng. and Am. m9e, 


1 mile 224 yards 


t* 


1 Soottirii (ancient) mile* 


1 " 


480 " 


ti 


1 Irish 


8 " 


1,670 **^ 


CL 


1 German (short) *•■ 


5 " 


1,328 '*- 


• 


t " (long) 


6 ** 


999 '- 


U- 


1 Hanoverian "^ 


1 " 


4» » 


ik 


1 Tuscan '*• 


4 " 


1,19T *•■ 


(k 


1 Russian '" 


4 " 


1,204 "- 


(«: 


1 Danish 


4 " 


1,435 " 


ii. 


1 Dantzic '^^ 


6 " 


818 »•- 


ik 


1 Hungaiian ** 


6 " 


853 "^ 


tk 


lS*dss **• 


e ♦» 


I,14» *^ 


41. 


I Swedish 


1 " 


880 »•► 


44. 


1 Arabian 




1,T60 " 


44 


1 Roman (modem) *'^ 


8 miles ... 


make 1 Engliah leagtse, 


8 '* 




44 


1 FSrench " 


2 *«^ 


743 yards 


44. 


1 " postinff leagMe^ 


» " 


1,115 " 


44- 


1 SpaniiBh Jadidal '' 


5 " 


87« ^'^ 


U 


1 " cetnmon ** 


8 " 


1,480 *- 


44. 


1 F^rtugwese **■ 


8 " 


1,584 "• 


4k 


1 Flemish *•• 




1,167 " 


44. 


1 Rnsirfan rent. 


1 " 


66 "^ 


44. 


1 Turkish bein. 


8 " 


806 '•- 


44. 


1 Persian parasang. 




SQUAKE MEASURE. 


144 square inches 


make 


1 sqnare foot, 


9 


" feet 


44 


1 yard. 


272i 


l( 4k 


• 4 


1 rod or pole. 


80i 


»' yardff 


44 


Ipote, 


40 


" rods 


44. 


1 rood, 


4 


" roods 


44 


1 acre^ 


640 


" acres 


44 


1 mile or gort. sectioRv 


86 


'*- miles. 


»4 


1 govt township. 



make 


1 cabic foot, 


u 


1 " yard. 




1 ton, 




1 " 




1 " 




1 cord foot, 




1 cord of wood- 
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GUBICf MEASURE. 
1T28 cubic inches 
2T " feet 

BO ** "of round timber 
40 " " of hewn ** 
40 " " of shipping " 
16 " " of *' 

8 cord feet or 128 cubic feet 

LIQUID MEASURE OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK 

6.912 cubic inches make 1 gill, 
27.648 " " " Ipint. 

65.296 " " . *' 1 quart, 
221.184 " " " IgaUon. 

The wine gallon is the standard for all liquid measures, and is 
fixed by the Legislature at 8 lbs. of pure water at its maximum 
density. 

WINE MEASURE. 
4 gills make 1 pint, 

2 pints " 1 quart, 

4 quarts *'' I gallon, 

31i gaUona ^' 1 barrel, 

42 " " 1 tierce, 

63 " ** 1 hogshead, 

2 hogsheads ** 1 pipe or butt, 
2 pipes " 1 tun. 

DRY MEASURE. 
2 pints make 1 quart, 
4 quarts ** 1 gallon, 
8 " •» Ipeck, 

4 pecks ** 1 busheL 
The legal bushel of America Is the old Winchester measure, 18f 
inches in diameter, and 8 inches deep, containing 2150.42 cubic Inch- 
es. The statute bushel of the State of New York contains 2211.^ 
cubic inches, or 80 lbs of pure water at its maximum density. The 
I bushel measure varies in almost every State. 
I 

TROY WEIGHT. 
24 grains make 1 pennyweight, 

20 penny weights ** 1 ounce, 
20 ounces ** 1 pound. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

27 11-32 grains Troy make 1 dram, 
16 drams . " 1 ounce, 

16 canoes . ^1 pound, 

I '28 pounds . ** 1 quarter, 

I 4 quarters . ^* 1 cwt 

20 cwL . *» Iton. 
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Tlie standard avoirdupois pound »f the State of Xe^r York fa the 
weight of 27.7015 cabio inches of diatiUed water, weighed in air» at 
u xnazimum density (39' 830, the barometer being 30 inches. 

In Philadelphia and many other places, 2,240 lbs. are usually con- 
sidered a ton. In the State of New York, unless by special agree- 
ment, 2,000 lbs. are a ton. Sales by the pound are most common ; 
nothing is sold by the cwt. or 112 lbs. In avc^rdupois 7. lbs. make 1 
dove of wool, and 14 lbs. 1 stone. A pack of wool is 240 lbs. Ta. 
Ohio, when sales are made by the bushel, without a special agree- 
menl^ the following are the legal weights of a bushel : wheat, 60 lbs. ; 
Indian oom, 66 ; barley, 48 ; oats, 39 ; rye, 56 ; Haxsoed, 59 ; clover- 
seed, 64. Com is usually sold in the western States 66 lbs. to the 
bushel. In Boston 53 lbs. are considered a bushel. 

In freight, by the roles of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
a ton is con^osed of 1,568 lbs. of coffee in casks, 1,830 lbs. in bags ; 
1,120 lbs. of cocoa In casks, 1,807 lbs. in bags; 9&2 lbs. pimento in 
casks, 1,110 fn bags ; 8 barrels of flour, 196 lbs. each ; 6 barrels of 
beef, p<vk, tallow, pickled fish, pitch, tar, and turpentine ; 2,000 lbs. 
of pig and bar-iron, potashes, sugar, logwood, fustic, Nicaragua 
wood, and all heavy dyewoods, rice, honey, copper ore,' and all oth- 
er heavy goods ; 1,600 lbs. of coffee, cocoa, and dried codfish, in 
bulk, and 1,200 lbs. of dried codfish in caskff of any size ; 600 lbs. 
of ship bread in casks, 700 in bags, and 800 in bulk ; 200 gallons 
(wine measure), reckoning the full contents of the casks, oil, wine> 
brandy, or any kind of liquors ; 22 bushels of grain, peas, or beans. 
In casks ; 36 bushels of grain in bulk ; 36 bushels of European salt ; 
31 bushds West India salt ; 29 bushels of sea-coal ; 40 feet (cubic 
measure) of mahogany, square timber, oak, plank, pine, and other 
boards, beavers, furs, peltry, beeswax, cotton, wool, and hale goods 
of aU kkids ; 1 hogshead of tobacco, and 1,000 lbs. of dry hides ; 
800 lbs. of China raw silk, 1,000 of net b<^ca, and 800 grees tea. 

APOTHECARY'S WEIGHT. 

29 grains make 1 scruple, 

8 scruples ^* 1 dram, 

8: drams " 1 ounce, 

12 ounces ** 1 pound. 

All weights now used by apothecaries above grains are avoirdu- 
pois. 

METALS IN THEIR ORDER OP DUCTILITY. 
Wire-dfXLwing DuctiKtj. — Gold, silver, platinam, wrought Iron, 
copper, xinc, tin, lead. Laviinable I>t«cti<%.-~Crold, silver, copper, 
Un, platinum, lead, zinc, wrought iron. 

WEIGHT OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES IN POL-NDS. 

Avoirdvpoia.-^ cubic foot of bricks weighs 124 lbs. ; 1 do. of 
clay, 130 ; 1 do. of sand or loose earth, 95 ; 1 do. of commo'i 8<dl, 
1 do. of cQrk« 15; 1 do. of clay and stones, 160 ; 1 do, of 



^ 



1 
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xnar1)I«, 166 ; 1 do. of granite, 169 ; 1 do. of cABt iron, 460.65; 1 do. 
of wronght iron, 4S6.65 ; 1 do. of steel, 433.3 ; t do. of copper, 666 ; 
1 do. of lead, 708.75; 1 do. of brass, 637.76 ; 1 do. of tin, 466 ; 1 do. 
of white pine, 89.56 ; 1 do. of sea water, 64.3 ; 1 do. of fresh water, 
62.5; 1 do. of air, .07529 ; 1 do. of steam, .03689. 

Weight 0/1 Bushel cf wheat, 60 lbs. ; 1 do. of beans or peas, C3l 
1 do. of oorn or rye, 06 ; 1 da of hemp, 48 ; 1 do. of castor oil beans, 
or Timothy seed, 66. 

OaUona.-^! gallon of oil weighs 7.45 lbs. ; 1 do. of water, 8.00 ; 
1 da of proof spirits, 7.40 ; 1 da of vinegar, 8.64. 

F0BEI6V WEIGHIS AND MEASUBEB 

EBDUCKD TO THE STANDAED OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(The two right-hand flgaros are the handredlh parts of a whole nnmber.) 

FRANCE. PRUSSIA. 

Metre , 828 feet 100 lbs. of 2 Ccilogne 

Dcciioeti-e (1-lOth me- taarks each lOS'll lbs. 

tre) 8'94 inch. Quintal, 110 lbs 118*42 lbs. 

Volt 2-00 galls. Sheffel of grain 1-56 bush. 

Hectolitre 26-42 galls. Eimar of wine 1814 jsnlls. 

Decalitre 2-64 galls. EU of cloth 219 feet 

Litre 2*11 pints. Foot 1-08 feet 

Kilolitre 85-82 feet , dknmark. 

Hectolitre 2;^ bush, iqq ^[,3^ 1 centner .... 110-28 lbs. 

Decalitre 9-08 arts, ^^j^i <,, toende of 

miier ^^K?*- I corn 8-95bu8h. 

Quintal ^j?5f}?*' Viertelofwine 2-04gall& 

Kilogramme 2-21 Jbs. Copenhagen or Ehlne- 



AlISTEROAM. 

100 lbs. 1 centner. . ..108-98 lbs. 



land foot 108 feet 

SWEDEN. 



Last of grain 85-25 busli. - ^^ „ , ^^ ^ ii«™X ta-ta ik« 

Ahmofwine 41-00 galls. |?P„>^Jtj;^^*«P«^^' ^?.i«l„th 

Amsterdam foot 0-93?oot ^w of com Jj^^^l^ 

Antwerp foot 0-94 1 jot fij!*- *; ! v ' : ' * ' IJJS rj??* 

BhinelaSd foot l-08feet £?,°"/^ji°** llfiglt 

Amsterdam ell 2-26 feet i**" ^^ ^^^^^ IW feet 

Ellof the Hague.... 2-28feetl^^^ ^ fl^'^ 
Ell of the Brabant... 2-80 feet. 160 lbs. of 82 lalhs 



KSTHEBLANne. 



each 90-26 lbs. 



Ell 8'28fe<}t. 'Chertwert of grain... 5*95 bush. 

Madde'of 5^k !'.!*.**.! 2-84 bush. Vedro of wine 8-26 galls. 

Vat hectoUtre 26-42 galls. Petersburg foot 1-18 feet 

KanUtre 2-11 pints. Moscow foot J'iSS®^ 

Pond kilogramme... 2-211bs. Pood 86*061bs, 

HAMB7R0. i SPAIN. 

Last of grain 89-64 bush. Quintal or 4 arrobas .. 101-44 lbs. 

Ahmofwine 8825 galls. Arroba •... 25-86 lbs. 

Hamburg foot 0*96 foot Arroba of wine 448 calls. 

Ell l-92feet Fanega of grain l^DU' 
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100 lbs •.. 101-19 Iba. 

83 lbs. a arroba) .... 22*26 lbs. 
4 ftiTobas of 22 lbs. (1 

quintal) 8»'061bs. 

Alqulere 4*76 bush. 

M<^(>or grain 2dD8 bush. 

Ijast of salt 70*00 bush. 

Almude of wino 4*87 galls. 

siaLT. 

Oantaro groso 192*50 lbs. 

Cantaro sottUe 175*00 lbs. 

lOOlbs 70*001bs. 

Salma grossa of grain . 9*77 bush. 

Balma gonerale 7*85 bush. 

Salma of wine 23*06 galls. 

NAPLES. 

Cantaro groso 196*50 lbs. 

Cantaro picolo 106-00 IbSw 

Carro ingrain 52*24 bosh. 

Oarro of wine .264*00 galla 

SOME. 

Bnbblo of grain 8*36 bush. 

Barih of wine 15*81 galls. 

GENOA. 

100 lbs. or peso groso 76*87 lbs. 
100 lbs. or peso sottilo 69*89 lbs. 
Mina of grain 8*43 bush 



ri/OBSNOB AND Lsaizosir. 
100 IbSk or 1 cantaro.. 74*86 lbs. 

Moggio of grain 16*69 busk. 

Bariloofwfne 12*04 galls. 

TXMIOE. 

100 IbSk i>eso groso. . .105*18 lbs. 
100 lbs. peso sottile. . -64-04 lbs. 

Moggio of grain 9*08 busbu 

Anifora of wine 18700 galls. 

TSIE8TE. 

100 lbs .128-60 lbs. 

Sti^o of grain 2*84 busb. 

Orna or eimerof wine 14*91 gallSk. 
EU for woolens . . . » . 2*22 feet. 
Ell for silk 8^10 feet. 

halta 
100 Ib9. 1 cantar ...*.. 174*50 lbs. 

Salmaof grain 8*22 bush. 

Foot 0*85foot. 

SUYSKA. 

100 lbs. (1 quintal) . . .129*48 lbs. 

Okc 2*831bs. 

Quillot of grain 1*46 bush. 

Quillot of wine 13*50 galls. 

OHINA. 

Tall l*8Soa. 

16 tails 1 catty. 1*88 lbs. 



Mezzarota of wine. . . 89*22 galls. |100 catties 1 picul. ...183*25 Iba. 

LESQtTR OF DAT AND NIGHT. 

At any time of the year, add 12 hours to the time of the sun's 
setting, and from the sum substract the time of rising, for the 
UjMth of the day. Substract the time of setting ftrom 12 hours, and 
to the remainder add the time of 8un*s rising next morning, for the 
length of the 'night These rules are equaOy true for apparent 
time. 

WniB TABLE. 

Showin^r the frequency of ▼arions winds in different countries. The num- 
bere in each column denote the number of digre of each wind in erery 1000 
days. 



COUKTBIXS. 


96 


H.B. 
llff 


B. 

49 


8.S. 

loeT 


s. 
US 


S.W. 

197 


lei 


».w. 


United States . 


iia 


Englaiid 


83 


111 


99 


81 


111 


2» 




120 


wrance . • . • • 


128 


140 


84 


76 


117 


193 


k 


110 


Oennmmr 
l>enmark 


84 
96 


96 
98 


119 
100 


S 


92 


18ft 
198 


131 

lfi6 


Sweden 


lOS 


104 


80 


110 


12B 


210 


m 


Bnssla .^ . . . 


99 


191 


81 


lao 


98 


14S 


166 
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HlfWSPAFEBS. 

We are Indebted for the foUowing statistice of the newspaper 
preee of Uie United States to " Lay's Newspaper Secord," Although 
It is sorely possible for sach a work to be strictly accurate, we ex 
pect it approsdmates near to the truth. At all eyents tha " Becord' 
M the latest publication on tiie sntoeot 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 



t« 



Oeoi^ 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Indian Territory 

Kansas Territory 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska Territory 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon Territory 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington Ter. 

Wisconsin 

Total 



has 83] 


newspapers 


of aU kinds. 


" 21 






" 87 






" 42 




tt 


" 9 






« 17 






" 18 






" 63 






" 221 






" 178 






" 61 






♦* 1 






« 2 






" 101 






»» 85 






" 66 






" 61 






" 225 






" 98 






" 20 






" 70 






»* 103 






It 4 




u « 


" 43 






" 78 






»» 613 






" 86 






" 393 






" 8 






" 418 






" 20 




»* 


" 68 






« 92 






" 66 






»• 1 






" 89 






»» 138 






*» 2 






" 87 






3,764 
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A TABLE 

By which to ascortain Ihs JTuniber of Bricks necessary to con» 
struct any -piece ofhuUding^from a four-inch wall to ttoenty- 
four inches in thickness. 



Snperfi- 
cial feet 
of wall. 




Number of Brid 


ta to Thickness of 


■ 














4-iiich. 


8-inch. 


12-inch. 


16-inch. 


20-inch. 


24-inc!>. 


1 


8 


15 


28 


80 


83 


45 


2 


15 


80 


46 


^0 


75 


93 


8 


28 


45 


63 


90 


113 


135 


4 


83 


60 


90 


120 


160 


180 


5 


83 


75 


118 


150 


183 


225 


6 


45 


90 


185 


180 


225 


2T0 


7 


58 


105 


153 


210 


263 


815 


8 


60 


120 


180 


240 


800 


860 


9 


68 


185 


208 


270 


33S 


405 


10 


75 


150 


225 


800 


875 


450 


20 


150 


800 


45D 


60O 


750 


90O 


80 


225 


450 


675 


900 


1,125 


1,850 


40 


800 


600 


900 


1,200 


1,500 


1,800 


50 


875 


750 


1,125 


1,500 


1,875 


2.250 


60 


450 


900 


1,850 


1,800 


2,250 


2,700 


TO 


525 


1,060 


1,575 


2,100 


2,625 


8,150 


80 


600 


1,200 


1,800 


2,400 


8,000 


3,600 


90 


675 


1,850 


2,025 


2,700 


8,875 


4,050 


100 


750 


1,500 


2,250 


8,000 


3,750 


4,600 


20<V 


1,500 


8,000 


4,500 


6,000 


7,500 


9,000 


800 


2,250 


4,600 


6,750 


9,000 


11,250 


13,500 


400 


8,000 


6,000 


9,000 


12,000 


15,000 


19,000 


500 


8,750 


7,500 


11,250 


15,000 


18,760 


22,600 


600 


4,500 


9,000 


13,600 


18,000 


22,500 


27,000 


700 


6,250 


10,600 


15,750 


21,000 


26,250 - 


-81,600 


800 


6,000 


12,000 


18,000 


24,000 


80,000 


86,000 


900 


6,750 


13,500 


20,250 


27,000 


83,750 


40,500 


1,000 


7,500 


15,000 


22,600 


80,000 


87,000 


45,000 



Note. — 7} brick3 equal one saperflcial foot Bricks vary In size 
— 7^ bricks to a superficial foot l3 about the averajo, Al'.owanco 
must also, in some cases, be made for tnortar. 

GBEAT DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 

Tlie following account of the depth at which the ocean has been 
Bounded, will, give some idea of the vast valleys that exist in its 
bed. The sounding was performed in the Atlantic, and the depth 
at which bottom was reached was 7,7TJ6 fathoms, or 16,412 ywds, 
being over eight miles. The time required for this immense length 

'*no to run out was about nine hours and a half I 



MELODEONS, ORGAN-HELODEONS, AND 

NEW ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 



MANT7FA0TUBED BT 



MASON & HAMLIN, 

Boston, Hassachnsetts. 



During the jaonths of September and October, 1856, (a period 
of less than eight weeks), the abore Instruments were awarded 
no less than 

NINE FIRST PREMIUMS, 

consisting of Gold and Silveb Madalb and Diplomas, from 
various Institutes and Associations, among which were the 
American Institute of New York, and the Massachusetts Char. 
Mechames' Association, of Boston. They have also received the 
First Preminm over all competitors, in every Fair ai which they 
have been exhibited. They are recommended to be superior to 
aU others by the most eminent Musicians, Organists, and Pianists 
in the country — among whom are the following : 



Siglsmund Thalberg, 
'William Mason, 
Gustavo Satter, 
Jno. H. Wilcox, 
H. S. Cutter, 



Lowell Mason, 
Geo. F. Root, 
G. W. Morgan, 
Carl Zerrahn, 
W. R. Babcock, 



Wm. R Bradbury, 
Geo. Jas. Webb, 
L. H. Southard, 
S. A. Bancroft, 
E. Bruce. 



The ORGAN -HARMONIUM is a new Musical Instrument, 
manufactured only by the Undersigned, containing two rows of 
Keys, four sets of Reeds, and eight Stops. It is equally appro- 
priate for use of Churches and in Parlors, being alike adapted to 
the performance of Secular and Sacred Mudc. 

Price of Melodeons, from $00 to (150. 

Price of Organ-Melodeons, $200. 

Price of Organ-Harmonium, $350. 

Price of Organ-Harmonium, Pedal Bass, $400. 

fi!^ Pamphlets, containing complete description of each style 
of instruments, illustrated with accurate likenesses, etc., etc, 
will be sent to any address, free of escpense, on application to the 
Undersigned. 

Mason & Hamlin, 

Cambbidoe-stbeet (Comer of Charles-street)/ 
Boatozi, Mass. 



BLANK BOOKS & STATIONERY* 

SLOTE & JANES, 

STATIONERS, PRINTERS, & BLANK BOOK MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Dealers In FOREIGN & DOMESTIC STATION^Y 
of every Variety. 

93 FULTON 8TBEET, (Near Williani Street), 
f^^Vf:^ . NEW YORK. 

Particular attention given to Orders. 

Books Ruled and Bound to any Pattern. 



OAMPBSI.Ii, BALL & CO., 

COMMISSION PAPEE WAREHOUSE, 

110 & 112 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YOEK. 

JouN Gamfbell. GEa W. DuaniBBOi?. 

AiTGUSTiKE Smith. Joiik H. Hall. 

W. H. PARSONS & CO., ^ 

COMMISSION PAPER MERCHANTS, 

16 BEEKMAN STREET, 

NEAR NASSAU STREET, 

wiapS.^ NEW YORK. 

Books, Novrs, and Manilla Papers, alirays on hand, or Made to 
Order, of any Size and Weight 

O. A. A L V O R D, ' 

BOOK, WOOD-CUT, JOB & CARD PRINTER, 

16 Vandewatee Street, New York. 

Partienlar attention paid to the finest kind of Wood-Cut Work, 

with extraordinary facilities for doing the same 

in the best manner. 

" HERALBBY OFFICE ~" 

AND COLLEGE OF ARMS, 827 Bboabwat, New Tobk. 
HENRY HAYS, Proprietor. 

Family Arms Found and Painted. Pedigrees Traced, Ar- 
ranged, and ninstrated. Official and other Seals Correctly En« 
flrraved. Diplomas, Book Plates, with Arms, etc, and Weddii^ 
~ ^j Engraved in the Highest Style of the Art j 



jFOWLER & WELLS, 
PBBENOLOeiSTS AND PUBLISHERS. 



A Correct Phrenol{^oftl Exftminatioii 

I DEI OWa eELYES-OUB DBFBCTS, BOd hoW to UBVMtl! tboin ; our 

NiTBBil TALENTS. Bucl thereby In wh" puTsults We t(in a»A tun 
' notBDWfed; [IIbcIoscs to pinnta their clilldrcn'a Innato Cipiiblll- 
tiifa, cnllinfa, dlfiMsltlDbs, dg1^t% And mouia of lini>ravoineDt-' 

lairniDg ttidr Phbexouhit— ennbles bngtncss men to chDOH 
reltabla rwrlnen »nd (Mlotncrs ; Mf rchsnls, ennflclcntlal ClorlM; 
U»c1ivir». Apprentices hsdnc naturnl oipts for partisnlu 
brsDcbea; Bhlpmuten. sood Crewa; and Ai.l d«rinibto MM- 

llfo uoiopsDlora; Bhgws the married lioiv In ndBjil thomsolvci tn 



FOWr.ER * WELI.S. 
Fbraaoli^ti, Ho. 308 Broaiwa;, Hew Toifc. 

Mgen will find n rislt to out Fiu Meseuh pleosant IM 



PRZMOB A OO.'S 

THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Employing Two Hundred Ken, and Fmiihing Sghty 

InitrnmentB per Week. 

Nearly twenty thousand of our InstmmentB have been fitUshed, 
and are now in use, and the present demand is greatest where 
they have been most thoroughly tested. 

The l atest improvement in our Melodeons is the DIVIDED 
SWELL, secured to us by Letters Patent, \Sid. May, 1856. By 
means of this Swell, Solo Passages may be played with the full 
power of the Instrument, while the accompaniment is soft and 
subdued. Hereafter, all Melodeons made by us will be furnished 
with this important attachment toithovi extra charge. 

We shall sell no rights to other Makers to use this Swell; and 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing MelodeonB of our 
own Manufacture. 

Pbin ob & Go.*8 Melodeons have received the FEEtST PBE- 
HIUHS wherever exhibited in competition with others. 

Our Instruments are all in Rosewood Cases, and finished 
throughout ia the very best manner. The Style and Prices are 
as follows : 

IK PORTABLE CASE. 

FOUR OCTAVE MELODEON, $45 

FOUR AND A HALF OCTAVE MELODEON, . . 60 

FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON, ...... T5 

FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON, Double Reed, ... 130 

m PIANO CASE. 

FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON $100 

SIX OCTAVE MELODEON 190 

FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON, double Reed, ... 150 
ORGAN MELODEON (for Churches), Five Octaves, Eight 
Stops, One and a Half Octave Pedals, Four Sets of 
Reeds, Two Banks of Keys, 850 

Orders promptly Pillel, and each Uelodeon 
Warranted Perfect 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO^ 

BUFFALO, 

And 87 Falton-street, Hew York. 



THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE : 

A MONTHLY BBADBR FOR 80H00LS. 

Edited by N. A. Calkins. Associate Editor, Bev. A. B. Pope. 
" jr<? School or FamUy should be wUhoxU it.'" 

As a Monthly Boader for Schools, this work comes with some- 
thing new and interesting each month, to awaken a fresh interest 
in the reading exercises. Thus it supplies wants long felt by 
Teachers. Besides popular articles in the Natural bciences, 
History, Biography, Travels, Stories, Poetry, Discoveries, and 
the Arts, it contains Original Dialogues and New Speeches, 
with marks for Emphasis, Tones, Inflections, and Gestures. 

It is published monthlv, containing 86 octavo pages in each 
number, amply illustrated, forming a large and vwuable yearly 
volume of nearly 440 pages. 

Terms.-— $1 a year, in advance ; Five Copies, a year, $4 : Eight, 
ditto, $6 ; Fifteen, ditto, $10 ; Twenty-five, ditto, $16. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

AND COLLEGE REVIEW, 

jEW*fe>r— Absalom Pbtxbs, D.D. Aasooiate ^rf«or«— IIon.'SAM. 

S. Eandall, Superintendent of Schools for the City of New 

York ; Alrx. Wildeb, M.D., Late Eesident E(fitor of 

the New York Teacher^ with Corresponding 

Editors in the several States. 

This Magazine is not intended to occupy the field of State 
Journals of Education, but to aid them, embracing a more com- 
prehensive scope, and furnishing a medium through which 
practical educators, whether professional teachers or not, can 
communicate their most valuable lessons, and the fruits of a 
npe experience. 

Its contributors embrace the ablest talent in the country. 

Ihe American Journal of Education and CoUeOe lievietc is 
published monthly, each number containine 96 octavo paces : 
making two semi-annual volumes of nearly 600 pages each, illus- 
trated with fine steel-engraved portraits of distinguMhed edu- 
cators, and with views of institutions, etc. Volume II. com- 
menced with July, 1866. 

. J*'P.Y^~®'*^Slo Oopy, one year, $8, in advance. Five Copies, 
$12, ditto. ^ ^ 

One copy each of the American Journal of Education and 
College Beview and the Student and Schoolmate^ will be sent 
one year for $8 60. 

Sample copies sent gratis to persons desiring to subscribe or I 
form clubs. NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSOBIBE. Addrww 

CALKINS & STYLES, Fnblishen, 848 Broadway, V. T 



